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Preface 


he idea for this book originated in summer 2001 on a research trip that 

took us to the Nuremberg City Archives and the Documentation Center 
Nazi Party Rally Grounds. We were working at the time on a study of the 
use of architecture, space, and place in staging the Nuremberg rallies of the 
1930s and, in particular, on the relationship between the old city center and 
the spacious rally ground complex under construction just outside the city. 
In addition to archival research, we spent considerable time walking around 
Nuremberg, seeking out physical remnants, such as public works, buildings, 
and housing estates, of its Nazi-era past. We also toured the former rally 
grounds, gazed across the Luitpold Grove, walked the Great Road, searched 
for the preliminary excavations of the German Stadium, circled and peered 
inside the unfinished Congress Hall, and explored the Zeppelin Field. 

We were amazed at how much remained, saved as it was by the American 
military’s use of the area as a base after the war. Nazi symbols had been 
chiseled away from edifices, and the columned superstructure of the Zep- 
pelin Field grandstands had been dynamited, but much remained. Built 
in stone, and intended to last for ages in order to meet the ideal of Albert 
Speer’s oft-quoted Theory of Ruin Value, the style and gargantuan scaling 
of Nazi public building was there for all to see. We noted with keen interest 
its well-worn and partially crumbling appearance—how some of the fine 
stone facing on the Zeppelin Field grandstands had fallen away to reveal the 
ordinary brickwork behind—and how that did much to stir the imagination 
about the excitement and fervor that the regime invested in the construction 
of the rally grounds and so many other building projects. We began to talk 
about a book that explored the politically and ideologically motivated use of 
architecture, place, and space embodied in Nazi-era building programs and 
projects across all of Germany and beyond. 
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There is certainly no shortage of research on the Nazi movement, in- 
cluding its various architectural endeavors. Nonetheless, we believed the 
time was right for a broad-based reappraisal of the regime and its building 
programs for a number of reasons. First, although several books about ar- 
chitecture in Nazi Germany have appeared in recent years, they tended to 
reduce the Nazi building program to a select number of high-profile proj- 
ects, mostly Berlin, Munich, and Nuremberg, such as Frederic Spotts’s Hitler 
and the Power of Aesthetics (2003) or Michael Ellenbogen’s Gigantische Visionen 
(2006). Other authors have focused on one particular individual, such as in 
Léon Krier’s Albert Speer (2013). Similar biographies and catalogues exist for 
most of the other principal architects involved with the regime’s high-profile 
projects. Alternatively, some scholars have focused on a specific aspect of the 
regime’s building program, such as Paul Jaskot’s The Architecture of Oppres- 
sion (2000), which examines the role of the SS in the Nazi building economy. 
There are also excellent studies that examine the regime’s architectural 
programs for the Autobahn, housing, schools, and churches, for example. 
Yet these works can leave the impression of the Nazi building program as a 
series of more or less discrete endeavors. One notable exception is the excel- 
lent work of Dieter Münk, Die Organisation des Raumes im Nationalsozialismus 
(1993), which offers an expansive view of residential, urban, and industrial 
planning although omitting important aspects of Nazi building endeavors. 
In contrast, this project goes beyond any particular place, person, or style to 
provide a comprehensive overview of the surprising, and often overlooked 
extent, variety, and cumulative effects of the Nazi building program. Every 
project, from the gargantuan Great Hall and Triumphal Arch in Berlin to 
the smallest single family home, was intended to help realize the regime’s 
visionary and practical goals through a comprehensive spatial reordering of 
Germany’s economy, society, demography, and politics. 

Second, although a number of overviews of Nazi-era architecture and 
construction exist, they have become quite dated. The two principal works 
in English are Barbara Miller Lane, Architecture and Politics in Germany, 
1918-1945 (1968) and Robert Taylor, The Word in Stone (1974). In German, one 
can find Anna Teut, Architektur im Dritten Reich (1967), Joachim Petsch, Bau- 
kunst und Stadtplanung im Dritten Reich (1976), and Jochen Thies, Architektur 
der Weltherrschaft (1976), recently updated and translated as Hitler’s Plans for 
Global Domination (2012). Collectively, these works spawned a surge of inter- 
est in the Nazi building program resulting in several attempts to inventory 
and catalog Nazi buildings. The most notable of these are Helmut Weihs- 
mann, Bauen unterm Hakenkreuz (1998) and Winfried Nerdinger, Bauen im 
Nationalsozialismus (1993), which provided much of the initial inspiration for 
this book. Both works provide extensive documentation of Nazi-sponsored 
buildings, but Weihsmann is limited to around sixty larger cities, while 
Nerdinger only covers Bavaria. Additionally, numerous local-scale case 
studies and inventories have since appeared, offering detailed examinations 
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of planning and building activity in major cities, such as Berlin, Cologne, 
Hamburg, and Munich, as well as many medium-sized cities, such as Augs- 
burg, Braunschweig, Regensberg, and Wilhelmshaven. Given this volume 
of new material since the “classic” works in the field appeared in the 1960s 
and 1970s, we felt the time was particularly suited for a fresh reappraisal of 
this topic, especially one that ties architecture to space- and place-based con- 
cerns; and that seeks to position, as few others attempt to, the experience of 
Nazi Germany within the broader context of Western political, cultural, and 
architectural discourse of the interwar and World War II periods. 

Third, considering the public’s continuing fascination with the Nazi 
regime and its architectural ambitions, we find it surprising that a ma- 
jor geographical treatment of this topic has yet to appear. Aside from a 
few journal articles, relatively few geographers have explored the ways 
in which the Nazi regime expressed and realized its most fundamental 
ideologies and objectives through a calculated use of place, space, and ar- 
chitecture. Cultural and historical geographers have been noted in recent 
years for their attention to the cultural politics of monumental structures 
and spaces, the making and remaking of places and landscapes, and the 
role of place and space in shaping community and identity. This book fits 
into that tradition but also combines these more recent perspectives with 
traditional geographic concerns about spatial systems and structures to 
produce a unique and fresh appraisal of the Nazi building program. In 
short, we hope this book begins to fill these voids and makes an important 
contribution to scholarship in the field. 

The book’s main narrative is largely drawn from professional journals, as 
well as books, magazines, and other assorted publications, which appeared 
from the late 1920s to 1945. Instead of trying to build comprehensive cita- 
tions for the myriad projects covered in this book, our aim is to point readers 
to the more useful and accessible publications for further reading. We hope 
this will preserve the readability of the text for the broadest readership. A 
full list of the journals and magazines consulted appears in the bibliography, 
although space prevents citing every individual article. We conducted some 
archival work during the early stages of this project, mostly in Bavaria. We 
decided to forego additional archival work for two reasons. First, it was 
clear that the volume of documents available for possible inspection was 
enormous for a project that aimed to cover all aspects of the Nazi building 
program across Germany and the occupied territories. Second, as noted 
earlier, a variety of detailed case studies and inventories have already been 
published. These scholars have already sifted through the archival sources 
and brought their key findings to light. A number of key primary documents 
have also been reproduced in the works of Heinrich Breloer and Rainer 
Zimmer; Jost Diilffer, Jochen Thies, and Josef Henke; Tilman Harlander and 
Gerhard Fehl; Anna Teut; and Christiane Wolf, among others. A number of 
primary documents are also becoming available online, most notably the 
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Reich Law Gazette (Reichsgesetzblatt), which includes the official laws and 
regulations promulgated by the Nazi regime. 

Two names appear on this book’s cover, but numerous people have 
helped us along the way. You would not be reading this book without 
their contributions. We would like to thank the universities, libraries, and 
archives that hosted us during our visits to Germany for patiently answer- 
ing our questions and retrieving materials, including the Bavarian State Li- 
brary, Berlin State Library, Humboldt University of Berlin, Free University 
Berlin, University of Cologne, Justus Liebig University Giessen, Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz University Hannover, Institute for Contemporary History 
Munich-Berlin, Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich, Technical Uni- 
versity of Munich, Nuremberg City Archives, City Archive Rothenburg ob 
der Tauber, Documentation Center Prora, and the Documentation Center 
Nazi Party Rally Grounds. 

Also deserving our sincere thanks are the organizations that provided 
financial support for our research, including the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation, the German Academic Exchange Service, the Fulbright Scholar 
Program, Marshall University, Northern State University, and the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison. Several scholars offered helpful criticisms, sugges- 
tions, insights, and support at various stages of this long journey, including 
Hermann Kreutzmann, Julia Lossau, Winfried Nerdinger, Wolfram Siemann, 
Winfried Speitkamp, Hasso Spode, Hans-Peter Ullmann, and many others 
through informal conversations. Special thanks are due to James Leonard for 
producing the wonderful cartography and Daae An for creating figure 7.16. 

We also thank all the students of the Building Nazi Germany seminar 
held during the 2015 spring semester at Marshall University. The seminar’s 
lively discussion provided excellent feedback on an early draft of this book. 
We owe special thanks to Susan McEachern for her patience and steadfast 
belief in this project as various deadlines came and went with little appar- 
ent progress, as well as her colleagues at Rowman & Littlefield for pushing 
this through those last steps toward publication. Finally, we would like to 
thank our families: Rachel, Sabina, and Oliver Hagen; and Carol Ostergren. 
This book would not have been possible without their consistent support, 
encouragement, and understanding. 
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Statism, Totalitarianism, 
and National Socialism 


pon witnessing the official cornerstone-laying ceremony in September 

1937 for the construction of the grandiosely proportioned German Sta- 
dium in Nuremberg, Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels entered into his 
diary the exultant words: “Build, build!”’ Goebbels’s simple but ardent excla- 
mation is a fitting way to begin this book, because it so nicely encapsulates 
one of the most visible expressions of Germany’s Nazi regime as it seized 
power during the 1930s. Indeed, in the space of just a few years, Germany 
was engulfed in a wave of new construction. As the introduction to a 1937 
celebratory book proudly proclaimed: “We live in the conviction that we have 
entered into a new architectural age. Everywhere in Germany, new buildings. 
It is as though an omnipresent will to build has seized the whole people. Can 
the beginning of a new architectural age reveal itself more urgently?”? 

This imperative to build served several purposes: celebrating the accom- 
plishments and power of a resurgent Nazi Germany; providing construction 
work to help revive a depression-ridden economy; and reordering commu- 
nities to better control the cultural, social, and economic life of Germans and 
other peoples. To those ends, the regime launched a variety of construction 
programs intended to transform Germany’s places, spaces, and landscapes 
to create geographies and spatialities of National Socialism. In what Adolf 
Hitler’s chief architect Albert Speer would later characterize as architectural 
megalomania, the Nazi regime sponsored countless construction projects 
ranging from monumental spaces and buildings at the centers of German 
cities, to the laying down of a national system of Autobahn freeways, to 
the design and construction of new residential developments, blocks of 
standardized flats, schools, offices, churches, youth centers, sports and 
leisure complexes, and all manner of public buildings. Thousands of such 
structures—spread across the country, distinctive in their architecture, and 
marked with the insignia and regalia of the regime—worked to ingrain the 
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Party and its vision of national life, values, and greatness into the landscape. 
Many of these projects prepared the country for war, while others set the 
stage for the systematic imprisonment, enslavement, and eventually murder 
of political opponents and other “undesirable” groups. In a postwar inter- 
view, Speer summed up the political purpose of the regime’s use of architec- 
ture, space, and place as “to order the people, to subordinate, to eliminate 
their personalities, so that they order themselves in the totality”? (figure 1.1). 

This book explores the building programs of the Nazi regime, not so much 
from a political, architectural, or aesthetic standpoint as others have done in 
the past,’ but from a geographical perspective that focuses on the regime’s 
production and manipulation of Germany’s spaces, places, and landscapes to 
reorder and inscribe new purposes, meanings, actions, and attitudes through 
them.° To that end, this book connects traditional geographical attention to 
space, place, networks, and movement with more recent scholarship on the 
spatiality of semiotics, performativity, and affect. Viewed from this perspec- 
tive, the building of Nazi Germany engaged architecture in a double sense. 
First and most obviously, architecture encompasses the processes and prac- 
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Figure 1.1. The Zeppelin Field at the Party Rally Grounds 
The Zeppelin Field provided a venue for massive choreographed spectacles during the 
annual Nazi Party rallies in Nuremberg. In this photo, thousands of members of the League 
of German Girls perform folk dances during the 1938 rallies. The “Tribune” grandstands, 
centered on Hitler’s speaking rostrum, is in the background. 
Source: Nuremberg City Archives. 
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tices involved in planning, designing, and building an assortment of physical 
structures. In this sense, architecture is about the style, size, proportion, orien- 
tation, and other tangible characteristics of the buildings and other structures 
built under the auspices of the Nazi regime. Second and less obvious, archi- 
tecture entails the complex, systematic, and purposeful design or structure 
of something. In this case, architecture involves the processes and practices 
embedded in the design and structure of space. This architecture of space—as 
structured by the Nazi regime—entailed the production of a series of overlap- 
ping, hierarchical, and nested geographies composed of “a series of condition- 
ing environments” designed for “engineering affective atmospheres.”° 

This “calculative architecture of affective control” constituted a series of 
interrelated efforts, although at times they conflicted due to divergent and 
competing strategies and priorities within the Party’s leadership and be- 
tween governmental agencies.’ Despite such contradictions, the Nazi build- 
ing programs aimed at a thorough reorganization of Germany’s economic, 
cultural, political, and demographic geographies. The following chapters 
scrutinize and explicate the main components of this spatial reordering, 
including the monumental redevelopment and cleansing of cities; the estab- 
lishment of new neighborhoods and domestic practices; the construction of 
new civic landscapes for education, athletics, and leisure; the improvement 
of transportation, industrial, and military infrastructures; and finally the 
creation of networked landscapes of fear, slavery, and mass murder. 

This broad perspective draws out the ways in which combinations of 
place, space, and architecture were produced as a cumulative means of un- 
dergirding the regime and its objectives, as well as how ordinary Germans 
and non-Germans experienced and perceived these endeavors.’ The goal is 
a comprehensive and geographically nuanced treatment of the intriguing 
range of forms and functions, causes and effects, and accomplishments and 
catastrophes associated with the building of Nazi Germany and the con- 
comitant reorganization of the Lebensraum, or living space, of the German 
nation. Before turning to the Nazi building program directly, it is useful here 
to provide some background information on the circumstances and charac- 
ter of the Nazi regime as it established itself during the 1920s and 1930s, the 
culture wars arising out of the Weimar years that provided the professional 
and ideological backdrop to the Nazi building programs, and the individu- 
als who played key roles in “building” Nazi Germany. 


LEVIATHAN UNBOUND; OR, STATISM AND 
TOTALITARIANISM IN THE EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The Leviathan is a monster described in the Hebrew Book of Job, among 
other places, but the name owes its contemporary meaning to the philoso- 
pher Thomas Hobbes, who published a book by the same name in 1651. 
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Hobbes’s Leviathan promoted the idea of a state founded on a social contract 
between people who voluntarily transferred their individual sovereignty to 
an absolutist government, preferably a divine right monarchy obligated to 
provide peace and security for its subjects. The notion of a social contract has 
carried over to today, but whereas Hobbes saw the Leviathan as a benevo- 
lent and consensual state protecting against the inherent evils of humanity, 
in contemporary usage the term leviathan has come to be associated with the 
bureaucratic machinery of an oppressive, predatory, and intrusive state. The 
origins of this shift are partially traceable to the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries when the unprecedented speed of industrialization, 
urbanization, and technological change spawned various reformist, progres- 
sive, revolutionary, and reactionary movements. 

These movements commonly looked to states, which at the time re- 
mained relatively limited, to assume more activist and interventionist 
roles. This rise of statist ideologies, or those favoring the concentration of 
policy planning, implementation, and enforcement within a highly central- 
ized government, was plainly evident across Western societies by the 1920s 
and 1930s. Many contemporaries concluded that only a strong, central au- 
thority could successfully navigate the deep political, social, and economic 
challenges of the day, especially the Great Depression. Already in 1933, top 
Nazi official Robert Ley outlined the Party’s vision for an all-encompassing 
state-party apparatus: 


while the old state was a non-interventionist state, ours is an education state, 
a teacher, a fatherly friend. This state keeps hold of you from the cradle to the 
grave ... and in this way we get started with children as young as three years 
old; as soon as the child begins to think, he gets a flag. Thereafter one goes on 
to school, the Hitler Youth, the SA, military duty. We never let you go, even if 
you try to stop us!” 


Such rhetoric was hardly unique to the Nazi movement. As historian 
Wolfgang Schivelbusch has noted, proponents of activist states carefully 
cultivated and “profited from the illusion of the nation as an egalitarian 
community whose members looked out for one another’s welfare under the 
watchful eyes of a strong leader.” This shift toward central planning and 
interventionist government was most vividly illustrated by the forced col- 
lectivization and industrialization in the communist Soviet Union and the 
rise of corporatist economic policy in Fascist Italy, as well as the assorted 
right-wing regimes that gradually assumed power throughout Eastern 
Europe. Even in the shrinking number of liberal democracies, the growth 
of vertically integrated, industrial conglomerates and government-owned 
enterprises contributed to a sense that the era of unbridled liberal capitalism 
of the pre-World War I years was waning. 

The rise of statist ideologies led to calls for expansive state-sponsored 
building projects. Whether undertaken under the auspices of democratic 
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or totalitarian governments, politicians and much of the public turned to 
centrally planned public works projects as popular Depression-era tools 
for combating unemployment, expanding infrastructure, and fostering 
economic growth. Ambitious infrastructure projects, such as dams, canals, 
and highways, were common and often noteworthy for their gigantism, 
as well as their technological innovations. Building projects and regional 
planning initiatives also provided mechanisms for expansive social engi- 
neering. Animated by abstracted and undifferentiated notions of society 
and space, the experts directing these programs were fully confident in 
their ability to achieve desirable social, political, economic, and demo- 
graphic outcomes through the calculated arrangement of specific places, 
networks, and architecture." 

To varying degrees, these types of schemes multiplied across Europe and 
North America. One can certainly point, for example, to state-sponsored 
building programs undertaken by Fascist Italy, the Soviet Union, and other 
European states, and even the United States, as the construction of public 
buildings and monuments of all kinds proliferated. In many places, ar- 
chitects favored modified neoclassicist styles, not unlike those that would 
typify many Nazi-era government buildings, for example, the Federal Re- 
serve Board Building in Washington, DC; the Palais de Chaillot in Paris; 
Rome’s EUR district; Helsinki’s Parliament House; the Palace of Nations in 
Geneva; or the unrealized plans for the Palace of the Soviets skyscraper in 
Moscow.'? However, it was Nazi Germany that undertook perhaps the most 
comprehensive and expansive coupling of the deliberate reshaping of built 
landscapes and spaces to rapidly expanding state involvement in managing 
economic exchange, public opinion, civil society, and even familial relations. 
As Rudolf Wolters, Speer’s top deputy, proclaimed: “Spatial planning is not 
only a concept of our time; it is characteristic for our time and unparalleled. 
Everything that is built in a great manner subordinates itself to the totality 
of spatial planning.” Wolters went on to describe a networked hierarchy of 
monumental urban ensembles, schools, and other civic centers integrated 
through efficient transportation corridors. 

In a very palpable sense, then, Hitler’s Germany aspired to become a 
totalitarian state. Totalitarianism differs from more general forms of au- 
thoritarian governance in that totalitarian movements seek to monopolize 
and exercise control over the economy, civil society, and even interpersonal 
and familial relations, in addition to the typical mechanisms of politics 
and government. The Nazi regime differed somewhat from commonplace 
understandings of totalitarian movements in that it did not seek full state 
control but rather at times purposefully exercised its will through nongov- 
ernmental institutions, most commonly the Party and its affiliated orga- 
nizations but also including a range of quasi-independent public-private 
partnerships, commercial ventures, and civic groups. Moreover, Nazi Ger- 
many is noteworthy for its extraordinary degree of ideological and political 
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intensity. Indeed, it is important to emphasize the exceptionality of this 
overtly political Nazi reorganization and reconstruction of national spaces 
and landscapes within an era of generally expanded state interventionist 
activity worldwide. Although not referencing Nazi Germany specifically, 
sociologist Michael Mann’s characterization of fascism as “the pursuit of a 
transcendent and cleansing nation-statism through paramilitarism” nicely 
captures the essence of Hitler’s movement. 

The Nazi regime naturally sought to apply its totalitarian impulses to 
architecture and spatial planning. Again, this desire was not unique to the 
Nazi movement but attaching political significance to architecture and the 
creation of new or the redefinition of old public spaces reached exceptional 
intensity in Nazi Germany. The regime invested an extraordinary amount of 
time and resources in propaganda drawing public attention to construction 
projects. Progress reports, architectural drawings, and scale models were 
repeatedly and lavishly featured in newsreels, newspapers and magazines, 
Party publications, professional journals, and glossy picture books. Ground 
breaking, corner-stone laying, and dedication ceremonies routinely featured 
Hitler and other prominent Nazis along with considerable fanfare and me- 
dia attention (figure 1.2). Amid this frenzy of activity, as historian Barbara 
Miller Lane asserts in her classic treatment of architecture and politics dur- 
ing the Weimar and Nazi periods, the Nazi building program consisted of 
three distinct components: ideological motivations, political propaganda, 
and the actual construction activities." Each component entailed its own 
unique sets of spatial assumptions and practices but still shared many fea- 
tures and themes. 

Foremost among these was the primacy of political or ideological util- 
ity. Official buildings, construction projects, and the broader reordering of 
Germany’s living space undertaken by the new regime aimed to assert the 
power and greatness of the Nazi movement as the political manifestation 
of the German people. Hitler acknowledged this publicly on numerous 
occasions. For example, during his culture speech at the 1937 Party rallies, 
Hitler posited: 


The greater the demands of today’s state are of its citizens, the more powerful 
the state must also appear to its citizens . . . our buildings arise to strengthen this 
authority! . . . Therefore, these buildings should not be thought of for the year 
1940, also not for the year 2000, but rather like the cathedrals of our past project 
into the millennia of the future. . . . So precisely they will help politically to unite 
and strengthen our Volk more than ever; they become communally an element 
of the feeling of proud togetherness for Germans; they will demonstrate socially 
the ridiculousness of other worldly differences compared to these powerful 
and gigantic witnesses of our community; and they will fill psychologically the 
citizens of our Volk with an endless self-awareness, namely this: to be German! 
These powerful works will also simultaneously constitute the most exalted jus- 
tifications for the political strength of the German nation.” 


Figure 1.2. Hitler Appearing in Propaganda for the Autobahn Motorways 

Building projects featured prominently in Nazi propaganda and helped portray Hitler as a 
man of action. The new Autobahn motorways were one of the regime's highest-profile proj- 
ects. Here, Hitler participates in a ground-breaking ceremony for a stretch of Autobahn near 
Frankfurt in September 1933. Directly behind and to the upper right of Hitler is Fritz Todt, 
general inspector of German roadways and head of Organization Todt, the regime’s civil and 
military building organization. 

Source: Reismann, Deutschlands Autobahnen, 97. 
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Germans were expected to feel a deep sense of pride over each newly con- 
structed addition to the built fabric of their nation and to associate these 
highly visible achievements with the formidable power and greatness of the 
Nazi movement. Of course, such appeals also entailed the exclusion of those 
deemed outside this racial national community, especially Jews. 

The regime’s building programs also buttressed claims that the Nazi Party 
had put Germany on a progressive, modernizing trajectory. The regime 
eagerly publicized monumentally impressive construction and engineering 
marvels, in particular, so as to inspire and assert national confidence and 
pride. The frenetic construction of the nation’s Autobahn network between 
1935 and 1938 was a case in point. One of the most publicized of the regime’s 
building programs, the Autobahn served as testament to the Nazi will to 
construct and to a resurgent Germany’s technological prowess (figure 1.3). 
Germans could feel smug about the international attention and admiration 
bestowed upon the nation’s new motorway system and revel in the new 
freedom of mobility promised by the advent of a German automobile age 
destined to bring the nation together as never before. 

Modernity, although at times in conflict with other more rustic and 
backward-looking strands of Nazi ideology, was commonly at the forefront 
when it came to the larger showcase construction projects and comprehen- 
sive planning campaigns. Through them, the regime sought to demonstrate 
the virtues of German efficiency, resourcefulness, discipline, and technical 
prowess. As historian James C. Scott has noted, the Nazi state is “surely the 
diagnostic example” of a conservative, even reactionary, perspective of the 
ideology of “high modernism,” defined as a “strong, one might even say 
muscle-bound, version of self-confidence about scientific and technological 
progress, the expansion of production, the growing satisfaction of human 
needs, the mastery of nature (including human nature), and, above all, the 
rational design of the social order commensurate with the scientific under- 
standing of natural laws.”'? 

The Nazi regime’s building projects commonly featured massive, expan- 
sive, and monotonous structures and spaces engendering mixtures of won- 
der and intimidation that diminished the individual (figure 1.4). Gigantism 
was the order of the day, often alluded to in propaganda that emphasized 
the comparative size of state-sponsored projects relative to well-known 
structures elsewhere in the world. The Great Hall with its domed space 
planned for the center of Berlin, for example, was touted as capable of eas- 
ily engulfing St. Peter’s in Rome or St. Paul’s in London. The Triumphal 
Arch, intended to grace Berlin’s new grand north-south boulevard, would 
be exactly two and a half times larger than the Arc de Triomphe in Paris; the 
boulevard itself was to be twice the length of the Champs Elysées, and so 
on. Hitler purposely intended his architecture to be overbearingly outsized, 
grand, and theatrical. Hitler viewed his buildings as political weapons to im- 
press the world, as well as to remind Germans of their relative unimportance 
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Figure 1.3. A Stretch of Autobahn in the Foothills of the Bavarian Alps 
Nazi propaganda touted the Autobahn as emblematic of a uniquely German talent for 
harmonizing technology and nature. This stretch of motorway through the foothills of 
the Bavarian Alps was one of the first sections completed. Few Germans owned cars, so 
Autobahn traffic was often light. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:118. 
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Figure 1.4. The Congress Hall at the Party Rally Grounds 

Like the other megastructures of the Nuremberg rally grounds, Hitler planned the Congress 
Hall’s voluminous interior to overwhelm rally-goers with the greatness of his leadership. 
Hitler had the exterior altered to more closely resemble the Colosseum in Rome after he 
visited Italy in 1938. Much of the hall’s exterior shell was finished, but construction never 
began on the ceiling or interior seating. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:30-31. 
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before the authority of the Party and state. They were also intended to be 
timeless—a testimony in stone and steel, space and place—that would recall 
for future generations the greatness of Hitler’s movement. 

The regime’s building programs were also vehicles to instill within Ger- 
mans the totality of Nazi community, will, and purpose. The idea that the 
Autobahn could act as a unifying force, as well as a symbol of national 
greatness, was an oft-repeated theme. A song written to commemorate the 
new motorways took careful aim, for example, at the core values of the Nazi 
regime through its worshipful emphases on the virtues of working together, 
spatially connecting towns and people, and building a way toward the 
future. The lyrics concluded: “He [Hitler] paved the way for Germans into 
the Reich—So he built the road from house to house—From heart to heart— 
From ear to ear—The road in the Reich.” An important goal for all state- 
sponsored building projects was to convey and foster the idea of national 
community, of a people united by culture and race and pulling together to 
advance the country. As Wolters explained in 1944: “Public buildings again 
stand in the middle point, more than ever before, the art of building is the 
expression of state will that builds on a unified national community as the 
only possible basis for architectural greatness.”* The spatial layout and 
architecture of public squares, government buildings, stadiums, schools, 
neighborhoods, and youth centers would teach ordinary Germans that they 
belonged, acted, and thought, not as individuals, but as a unified racial 
whole tied to a broadly imagined national territory. 

This drive to create community spaces and experiences factored heavily 
into Nazi visions for the renewal of Germany’s cities and towns. Hitler and 
his retinue generally ascribed to the prevailing conservative views of the 
time, which saw Germany’s rapid industrialization and urbanization as cor- 
rosive forces debasing culture, community, morality, and family life. This 
antiurban ideology called for a return to the virtues of rural living, but the 
regime soon turned to more interventionist solutions. Foremost among these 
was a desire to alleviate what Hitler deplored in his manifesto Mein Kampf as 
the lack of dominating public monuments and spaces in German cities that 
could provide a focal point for community life: 


Thus, our cities of the present lack the outstanding symbol of national commu- 
nity which, we must therefore not be surprised to find, sees no symbol of itself 
in the cities. The inevitable result is a desolation whose practical effect is the 
total indifference of the big-city dweller to the destiny of his city. This, too, is a 
sign of our declining culture and our general collapse. The epoch is stifling in 
the pettiest utilitarianism or better expressed in the service of money. And we 
have no call for surprise if under such a deity little sense of heroism remains.”! 


Hitler’s builders rapidly mimicked their leader’s language. As one promi- 
nent Nazi author declared: “Each building must be so constructed that the 
groups assembled therein will always face the Führer; the architecture of 
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Figure 1.5. The Luitpold Arena at the Party Rally Grounds 
Hitler craved grand, sensually overwhelming spaces, in which masses of people were orga- 
nized into rigid quadrangular formations. The redesigned Luitpold Arena provided Hitler a 
platform to address his followers from the center of the grandstands beneath the swastika 
flags. As seen here during the 1934 annual Party rallies, Hitler would climax the gathering 
in the arena by marching across the densely packed field to pay tribute to the movement's 
martyrs before the arena’s Hall of Honor, built as a memorial in 1930 to Nuremberg’s fallen 
in the Great War. 

Source: German Federal Archives. 
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each must express the relationship between Führer and people and carry the 
national emblem and the Swastica [sic] Flag,—the symbols under which the 
Party militant became a national movement”? (figure 1.5). 

To accomplish these far-reaching objectives, Hitler and his followers 
needed to expand the reach of the state and Party into every aspect of society 
and daily life. And nearly every intervention necessitated a vast building 
program to experience the largeness and pervasiveness of Nazism and its 
charismatic leader. “If someone says to me, ‘Why do you build more than 
earlier?” Hitler explained, “all I can reply is: ‘We build more because we 
are more than we were earlier.’”” Hitler’s statement highlights another key 
feature of his regime’s building programs—namely, the importance of de- 
veloping programs that would be comprehensive and hierarchical in their 
approach to structuring and restructuring German living space. Only then 
would Germans be integrated into the type of disciplined and ordered racial 
community demanded by Hitler and his cronies. 
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BEHEMOTH UNBOUND, OR THE NAZI STATE 


Thomas Hobbes published Behemoth a few years after Leviathan. The origi- 
nal Behemoth was also a monstrous beast from the Hebrew Bible. Hobbes 
intended Behemoth to illustrate the perils inherent in circumstances in which 
the structures and practices of government broke down, resulting in law- 
lessness, or what he described as the unrelenting war of all against all. The 
word behemoth has carried this connotation into modern usage and now 
commonly suggests something so large and powerful that its appearance is 
confounding, intimidating, or threatening. At its inception, as a gathering 
of a few dozen men in a Munich beer hall, there was little to associate the 
nascent Nazi Party with a behemoth, but the movement would eventually 
become a Hobbesian Behemoth, figuratively and literally.” 

The Nazi Party emerged within the turbulent milieu of postwar Munich. 
There were amorphous groups, factions, and splinter cells, as well as ample 
violence, across the political spectrum. Hitler reached Munich in November 
1918, like countless other soldiers returning from the front. He joined the 
fledgling German Workers’ Party in fall 1919 and quickly established him- 
self as its most charismatic personality. In February 1920, Hitler organized 
the Party’s first mass assembly in a local beer hall where he announced the 
Party’s new name, the National Socialist German Workers’ Party (abbrevi- 
ated NSDAP or simply NS in German, or alternatively Nazis to their detrac- 
tors), and unveiled the Party’s original platform—a jumble of rightist and 
leftist slogans circulating at the time. 

It is unclear how Hitler and his cronies came to their beliefs. The most 
likely origins are their experiences of violence and upheaval surrounding 
World War I and Germany’s eventual defeat combined with contemporary 
“scientific” perspectives, such as situating Darwin’s theory of evolution 
through natural selection within the social sciences and international rela- 
tions, the acceptance of categories of racial superiority /inferiority, and the 
promise of large-scale social engineering through state-sponsored popula- 
tion, public health, and eugenics policies. These various strands of social 
Darwinism readily fed into broader cultural anxieties and popular preju- 
dices, especially chauvinistic nationalism, paranoid anti-Semitism, and viru- 
lent anti-Bolshevism.” 

The early Nazi Party’s shifting factions fit into two broad, overlapping 
groups. First, there were some factions that envisioned the Party as a radical, 
revolutionary force bent on overturning the capitalist, military, urban, reli- 
gious, and socioeconomic establishment. Some within these revolutionary 
factions pushed for the re-agrarianization of Germany. Most prominently as- 
sociated with Richard Walther Darré, Heinrich Himmler, and Alfred Rosen- 
berg, this “folkish” wing emphasized an extreme brand of reactionary con- 
servatism that favored dispersing populations from large urban-industrial 
centers and returning them to small farming communities and traditional 
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artisanal labor. A second group of factions consisted of those who wanted 
the Party to pursue more conventional, nationalist positions that worked 
with and through existing structures. The main proponent of this more 
conservative approach, and the determining factor, was Hitler, who decided 
against the more radical impulses of some of his lieutenants to curry favor 
with Germany’s mainstream centrist and conservative senior officer corps, 
capitalists, aristocrats, and faithful. In many respects, National Socialism 
came to resemble a political religion that demanded absolute belief, unques- 
tioning obedience, and unyielding loyalty to Hitler, rather than any specific 
program of set policies or beliefs.” 

The Nazi propaganda machine made effective use of the punitive condi- 
tions imposed by the Treaty of Versailles in its bid for power, exploiting 
German suffering and resentment over the consequences of defeat, particu- 
larly the hyperinflation of the early 1920s that spread financial ruin across 
Germany. The Great Depression following the American stock market crash 
of 1929 wreaked havoc globally but was especially disastrous for a German 
economy that relied heavily on exports. Millions became unemployed as 
businesses fired workers or closed. By 1933, just over one-third of the labor 
force was unemployed. Millions more had dropped out of the labor statistics 
by ceasing to look for work. The efforts of the Weimar government, led by 
Chancellor Heinrich Briining, to remedy the situation by raising taxes while 
cutting spending and wages to hold down inflation and eliminate budget 
deficits were largely ineffective. 

The Nazis deftly exploited the Depression to first garner double-digit 
support in the 1930 parliamentary elections. The Nazi Party eventually 
peaked at 37 percent in the July 1932 elections, becoming the most popular 
in Germany. Somewhat unexpectedly as a workers’ movement founded in 
predominantly Catholic Bavaria, the Party performed best in relatively rural 
areas with Protestant populations. This popularity accounts for the strident 
folkish “blood-and-soil” rhetoric that permeated the Party’s lexicon from 
1930. The Party also performed reasonably well among middle-class house- 
holds and small business owners, some of whom regarded the Nazis as 
vulgar thugs but viewed the prospect of communism or anarchy as greater 
threats. Just as its political program reflected a jumble of nationalist and so- 
cialist ideologies, the Nazi electoral coalition was also a jumble of different 
and contradictory constituencies. 

Returning to Hobbes, the frontispiece of the Leviathan centered on a tower- 
ing figure wearing a crown and clutching a sword and scepter to represent 
the combined power of state and church. The figure’s body was composed 
of faceless subjects, literally the body politic. A Latin inscription quoting the 
Book of Job ran above this colossus, reading: “There is no power on earth 
that can be compared to him.” It is questionable whether Hitler read Hobbes, 
but Nazi propaganda cast the movement as a type of Leviathan with Hitler 
as its charismatic and messianic leader. Nazism was to be the great protector 
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and redeemer of the German race, Western civilization, and to a certain ex- 
tent all of humanity, at least as defined by Nazi ideology. All the Nazi move- 
ment required to fulfill its world historic mission was the absolute loyalty, 
obedience, and dedication of the German people to their Fiihrer. 

In practice, the Nazi movement better resembled that other Hobbesian 
beast, the Behemoth. One of the first outsiders to pierce through the totalitar- 
ian leviathan veneer was Franz Leopold Neumann, a Marxist labor lawyer 
of Jewish German parentage. Fleeing Germany in 1933, Neumann studied in 
the United Kingdom before moving to the United States in 1936. From this 
vantage point, Neumann published his 1942 analysis of the Nazi regime, 
titled Behemoth: The Structure and Practice of National Socialism, in which he 
argued that the Nazi movement and its various constituencies operated 
like a mafia network with shifting constellations of power, authority, and 
violence, as ambitious gangster chiefs jostled with and against each other to 
curry Hitler’s favor. Nazi governance was basically rule without law, at least 
as the concept of law is normally understood. The law was what Hitler said 
it was, but Hitler instinctively avoided making definitive judgments when- 
ever possible. This led to a Nazi regime with a totalitarian facade encasing 
polycentric and lawless organizations. Hitler’s lieutenants recognized this 
dynamic very rapidly as their fortunes and even survival depended on it. 

From its original platform through its Weimar-era electioneering, the Nazi 
movement was consistent in its demands for a Greater German Empire, or 
Reich, that included all ethnic Germans, or the Volk, and sufficient territory 
to sustain that population. The idea that Germany lacked sufficient land 
stretched back to the nineteenth century, but the territorial losses following 
World War I radicalized and racialized the concept of Lebensraum and of the 
German people as a “nation without space.”” It is unlikely that Hitler and 
his subordinates devoted much time to thinking through the structure of 
their coveted state, focusing instead on rousing public support and gaining 
power. In practice, two sets of Party offices developed reporting directly 
to Hitler. The first were the Reichsleiters (Reich leaders), which functioned 
like an executive committee with each leader carrying specific responsibili- 
ties, such as Himmler for security, Goebbels for propaganda, and others for 
treasury, personnel, and such. The movement’s paramilitary (Schutzstaffel 
[SS], Sturmabteilung [SA], Hitler Youth) and auxiliary (German Labor Front, 
Reich Food Corporation, various professional associations) organizations 
were nominally independent of the official Party hierarchy. This allowed 
them to own property and maintain separate budgets, among other things. 
Himmler, in charge of the SS, and Ley, as head of the German Labor Front, 
would use these positions to launch expansive building programs. 

The other set of Party leaders appointed by and reporting to Hitler di- 
rectly were the Gauleiters (regional leaders), who served as regional Party 
bosses responsible for maintaining public support and implementing Party 
policy in their regions. The number of Gauleiters fluctuated over time due 
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to bureaucratic reorganizations but generally stayed in the low thirties 
before rising to forty-three to accommodate new territories annexed into 
Germany (figure 1.6). Most Gauleiters were longtime Party members from 
lower-middle-class backgrounds. Once in power, the Gauleiters formed 
an ambitious cadre responsible for implementing much of Party policy.” 
Hitler allowed his Gauleiters a certain degree of independence. As a result, 
Gauleiters basically ran their regions as personal fiefdoms. Their interest in 
building projects and architecture varied. Some were eager to build, likely 
viewing construction as a means toward prestige, power, and resources, 
while others seemed ambivalent. The Gauleiters typically had rocky rela- 
tionships with the other Party bosses, who resented the Gauleiters’ con- 
stant interference in governmental matters. 
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Figure 1.6. Main Administrative Regions of the Nazi Party 

The Nazi Party divided the country administratively into districts run by regional Party bosses 

called Gauleiters reporting directly to Hitler. This map shows the Gau borders as they existed 

in 1937, plus their expansion to incorporate annexed territories and other areas under civil- 

ian administration by 1944. 

Key: 1. Schleswig-Holstein; 2. Mecklenburg; 3. Pomerania; 4. Danzig-West Prussia; 5. East Prussia; 6. 
Hamburg; 7. Weser-Ems; 8. Bremen; 9. East Hannover; 10. Berlin; 11. Brandenburg; 12. Wartheland; 13. 
Westphalia North; 14. South Hannover-Braunschweig; 15. Magdeburg-Anhalt; 16. Essen; 17. Düsselborg; 
18. Westphalia South; 19. Kurhessen; 20. Thuringia; 21. Halle-Merseburg; 22. Saxony; 23. Lower Silesia; 
24. Cologne-Aachen; 25. Moselland; 26. Hesse-Nassau; 27. Main Franconia; 28. Sudetenland; 29. Upper 
Silesia; 30. Westmark; 31. Franconia; 32. Bayreuth; 33. Baden; 34. Württemberg-Hohenzollern; 35. Swabia; 
36. Munich-Upper Bavaria; 37. Upper Danube; 38. Lower Danube; 39. Vienna; 40. Tirol-Vorarlberg; 41. 
Salzburg; 42. Steiermark; 43. Kärnten. 


Map by James Leonard. 
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Hitler was keenly aware of the power struggles and rivalries among his 
top lieutenants and remained watchful for potential challengers. Aside 
from this, Hitler showed little interest in bureaucratic details and relied on 
a relatively small circle of trusted, or maybe just semi-trusted, officials to 
administer the regime.” Hitler drew most of the leadership corps from the 
“old fighters,” an honorary title awarded to the Party’s earliest members. 
In general, Hitler awarded offices based on an individual’s loyalty, tenure 
within the movement, and ability to balance other members of his inner 
circle. Competence was usually a secondary consideration. 

Hitler and his henchmen disregarded the Weimar Republic’s constitu- 
tional structure almost immediately after seizing power, but Hitler never 
pushed for complete structural reforms, choosing instead to leave the 
basic hierarchy of municipal, state, and federal governments intact, albeit 
with Nazis occupying those offices (figure 1.7). Some institutions, most 
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Figure 1.7. Main Governmental Units in Nazi Germany 
Germany’s government operated through a federal system that devolved considerable power 
to state governments. Prussia was the largest state and was further divided into provinces. 


Key: Federal states: 1. Prussia; 2. Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 3. Hamburg; 4. Bremen; 5. Oldenburg; 6. Schaumburg- 
Lippe; 7. Brunswick; 8. Lippe; 9. Anhalt; 10. Thuringia; 11. Saxony; 12. Hesse; 13. Saar; 14. Bavaria; 15. 
Württemberg; 16. Baden. Prussian provinces: 1a. Schleswig-Holstein; 1b. Pomerania; 1c. East Prussia; 1d. 
Hannover; 1e. Berlin; 1f. Magdeburg; 1g. Brandenburg; 1h. Posen—West Prussia; 1i. Westphalia; 1j. Rhineland; 
1k. Hesse-Nassau; 11. Lower Silesia; Im. Upper Silesia; In. Hohenzollern. 


Map by James Leonard. 
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notably the Reichstag parliament, lingered in ceremonial irrelevance. The 
traditional ministerial cabinet structure of Reich Ministers also remained, 
so Hitler ruled through parallel hierarchies of Party and government of- 
fices. In some cases, the lines between the two hierarchies blurred, if not 
vanished, as was the case for Goebbels, Hermann Goring, and Himmler. 
In other cases, bitter rivalries developed, such as that between the Party’s 
Labor Front and the government's Ministry of Labor. Hitler’s proclivity to 
appoint various types of special commissars and plenipotentiaries further 
complicated the matter. There were more than forty of these positions 
reporting directly to Hitler, as well as fifteen different commissars estab- 
lished under the Four Year Plan alone by 1942.” 

The end result was a Nazi leadership cadre structured around parallel, 
competing, and overlapping hierarchies that, as we shall see in the chapters 
ahead, had a significant and at times deleterious impact on planning and 
carrying out the regime’s myriad building programs and projects. Rivalries 
between and within hierarchies were often intense, yet the regime could not 
have achieved as much as it did without significant degrees of cooperation 
and collaboration. In practice, Hitler seemed largely content to let the Reich 
Ministers, Reichsleiters, Gauleiters, and other assorted lieutenants do as they 
wish so long as they advanced his goals, which were commonly defined in 
vague terms. The Party and/or state office of the individual certainly mat- 
tered, but far more important was Hitler’s appraisal of the individual's loy- 
alty, usefulness, and ability to compete within this ever-shifting hierarchy. 
As historian Ian Kershaw explained, rather than operating under specific 
sets of instructions, it was just important that Hitler’s underlings were 
“working towards the Fthrer.”™ 


THE MODERNIST CRUCIBLE, OR THE 
CULTURE WARS OF THE WEIMAR YEARS 


Germany was a relatively young country, not unified until 1871 under the 
leadership of the Prussian monarchy following a series of military victories 
over Denmark, Austria, and finally France. This new German Empire was a 
constitutional monarchy ruling over a federation of constituent states, each 
with their own lesser noble families and regional assemblies. Reflecting its 
origins in dynastic rule, the ruling class was generally conservative, both 
politically and culturally, yet increasingly assertive parliaments and a ris- 
ing social democratic movement challenged the status quo. These political 
tensions unfolded within the context of extensive socioeconomic change 
characterized by rapid industrialization, urbanization, and technological in- 
novation that engendered varied responses ranging from excitement to trep- 
idation. In architecture, these conflicting impulses eventually manifested in 
two competing camps, although the dividing lines were often blurry.” 
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One side could be termed “avant-garde modernism” characterized by 
a general yearning for a new style that broke free of the cycles of revival- 
ist architecture that dominated the nineteenth century. There was broad 
disagreement about what this new style might be except that persistent 
experimentation with new building materials, technologies, and forms of- 
fered the best means to discover it. These perspectives found expression 
in a variety of styles ranging from the highly decorative Art Nouveau (Ju- 
gendstil) movement to designs that mixed historicist designs with modern 
materials like steel, glass, and concrete. On the other side was what could 
be termed “conservative traditionalism” characterized by a general anxi- 
ety, if not hostility, toward cultural experimentation feared to undermine 
time-honored practices and values. These perspectives found expression 
through diverse activities and organizations commonly lumped together 
under the rubric of Heimatschutz (literally, homeland protection), which 
encompassed a diffuse set of ideologies and practices supporting the 
preservation and conservation of places and landscapes, whether urban, 
agrarian, or natural, deemed to possess intrinsic historical, cultural, or 
ecological value for the nation. In terms of new construction, traditionalists 
favored the adaptation of vernacular styles and materials, such as half- 
timbering and pitched roofs for residential construction, while simultane- 
ously drawing inspiration from simplified neoclassicist forms for monu- 
mental public and private structures. 

It was not initially clear that these two camps would become opponents 
since both endorsed the idea of developing a “new architecture.” Many 
of the main protagonists on both sides supported the foundation of the 
Deutsche Werkbund, an association of architects, designers, and artisans 
seeking to promote the application of recent innovations in German in- 
dustrial design and mass production to architecture, interior design, and 
furnishings. The group sponsored a major exhibition in Cologne in 1914, 
including prominent buildings by Peter Behrens, Theodor Fischer, Walter 
Gropius, Bruno Paul, and Bruno Taut. Unlike the Art Nouveau movement, 
Werkbund projects featured generally rationalized, functional forms freed 
from most ornamentation. 

It is easy to see Germany’s defeat in World War I as a watershed moment 
sweeping away the old order and resetting events along new trajectories 
since the war’s immediate aftermath saw the monarchy replaced by a repub- 
lic and also occasioned the start of Hitler’s political career. Yet the Weimar 
Republic retained many of the basic federal structures of its predecessor, 
and the broader cultural and architectural trajectories persisted through the 
war. Indeed, the continuing hardships of daily life, the shock of defeat, and 
uncertainty over the future heightened tensions between modernists and 
traditionalists. In terms of architecture and urban planning, the modernist 
camp came to regard the war and its tragic consequences as demonstrating 
the failures of established practices and the necessity of new approaches. For 
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the traditionalist camp, the war highlighted the perilous state of national 
culture under threat from foreign, international, and communist influences. 

The Weimar years became, as historian Rudy Koshar termed them, a 
“modernist crucible.” Within this charged context, the Bauhaus academy, 
founded by Gropius and last directed by Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, be- 
came the intellectual heart of Germany’s modernist movement. A definitive 
split among professional architects had crystallized by the mid-1920s as the 
Bauhaus became decidedly associated with advancing avant-garde posi- 
tions. These approaches would go by various names, most commonly Neues 
Bauen, meaning new building, or Neue Sachlichkeit, which roughly translates 
as new objectivity or practicality, or sometimes simply “international style.” 
The approaches were encapsulated by slogans like “form follows function” 
and “less is more,” but rather than purely functionalist approaches, propo- 
nents sought a more modernist, rationalized, industrialized aesthetic as an 
alternative to revivalist, traditional designs (figure 1.8). 

To further their cause, a small group of architects, including Ernst May, 
Erich Mendelsohn, Martin Wagner, Gropius, and Mies van der Rohe, es- 
tablished an informal professional association known as The Ring in 1926 
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Figure 1.8. Potsdamer Platz in Berlin 
Berlin’s Potsdamer Platz was the epitome of urban hustle and bustle during the Weimar years. 
Nazis and other conservatives derided contemporary cities for their excessive commercial- 
ism, typified by the large advertising visible in the upper left, and by modernist architecture, 


represented in the upper right by the sleek Columbia House completed in 1932. 
Source: Waldemar Franz Hermann Titzenthaler. 
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dedicated to promoting Bauhaus styles through joint publications and exhi- 
bitions. The Weimar Republic’s federal system afforded considerable oppor- 
tunities to experiment with new styles, since regional and municipal govern- 
ments had general autonomy concerning planning, zoning, and permitting 
issues. The Bauhaus soon became a prime target for conservative critics, who 
forced the school to move from Weimar to Dessau and then to Berlin, where 
the new Nazi government finally forced its closure in 1933. 

The war and ensuing economic crises greatly curtailed construction and 
family formation. As a result, Germany faced an acute housing shortage as 
the economy recovered in the mid-1920s. Governments soon channeled sig- 
nificant funding into residential construction. Proponents of the Neues Bauen 
eagerly took advantage, arguing that their emphasis on functional designs, 
mass-produced components, and modern building techniques was most 
appropriate for housing the masses at reasonable costs. Often left unspoken 
was that mass-produced housing could be conflated with leftist political 
sympathies favoring communal, egalitarian living. Municipalities with 
left-leaning governments soon appointed planners who launched socialist- 
inspired initiatives, such as May’s New Frankfurt program or Wagner’s 
modernist housing estates in Berlin. By the mid-1920s, then, professional 
architects not only had split largely into two opposing camps but also their 
respective styles had become associated with clear ideological positions. 

The Weißenhof Settlement, built in Stuttgart in 1927 featuring twenty-one 
starkly modernist, functionalist residences, was one of the most prominent 
Werkbund projects and indicative of the general shift within the association 
to favor modernism. The Weißenhof Settlement and other modernist projects 
were incredibly controversial and subjected to relentless criticism. Much of 
this criticism targeted modernist proclamations that their approaches were 
purely functional and ahistorical. This allowed critics to portray modernists 
as advocating a cold, mechanistic aesthetic that would sweep away Germa- 
ny’s traditions and values. Despite the attention directed toward Weißenhof 
and other modernist projects, they constituted a relatively small share of 
new construction, perhaps accounting for a maximum of 10 percent of new 
construction during the Weimar years.” Most public and private builders 
followed rather traditional styles with lower-density row housing or low- 
rise apartment buildings, reminiscent of earlier “garden city” neighborhoods 
such as Berlin-Staaken or Dresden-Hellerau. 

A group of influential conservative architects, including Paul Bonatz, 
Paul Schultze-Naumburg, German Bestelmeyer, and Paul Schmitthenner, 
founded The Block group to counter the growing influence of modern- 
ist architecture. The group drew support from across Germany, but the 
so-called Stuttgart School, based at the technical university there, was its 
intellectual core.” In response to the Weißenhof Settlement, Schmitthenner 
organized a counter exhibition, the Kochenhof Settlement, featuring tra- 
ditional designs with pitched saddle roofs and extensive use of wooden 
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materials. Opening in 1933, the exhibition of twenty-five houses was part 
of an effort by Schmitthenner and Block members to influence the direction 
of the new Nazi regime. The group managed to achieve some influence 
within Nazi housing and settlement policy, but this cohort of older archi- 
tects was largely relegated to minor commissions until they acquiesced to 
the Hitler-Speer aesthetic. At that point, Speer and Hermann Giesler gladly 
invited their contributions to more prestigious projects, especially as the 
pool of available architects dwindled. 

The Fighting League of German Architects and Engineers (Kampfbund 
deutscher Architekten und Ingenieure, or KdAI), a suborganization founded 
in 1931 within Rosenberg’s Fighting League for German Culture (Kampf- 
bund fiir deutsche Kultur, or KdK), provided another mechanism for con- 
servative assaults on modernist architecture. Schultze-Naumburg, a prolific 
architect and writer, was the group’s most vocal spokesperson and basically 
functioned as the Nazi Party’s leading architectural expert until 1933.°° He 
was originally a member of the Werkbund and supported its goals of fusing 
modern technologies with traditional craftsmanship, but his writings and 
speeches became increasingly radical and racist, culminating in his books 
Art and Race in 1928 and Struggle for the Arts, published in 1932 as part of 
the official National Socialist Library series. The KdAI was generally more 
interested in denouncing what it was against than explaining what it sup- 
ported. In fact, the KdAI did not turn solidly against modernist architecture 
until 1930 when rationalized, mass-produced housing came to be identified 
with the collapse of industry during the Great Depression. 

Perhaps the most systematic attempt to sketch out a traditionalist ap- 
proach to architecture was Karl Willy Straub’s Architecture in the Third Reich, 
published in late 1932 with an introduction by Schultze-Naumburg.” Straub 
contrasted the starkness of the Weißenhof Settlement and other modernist 
projects against the more homey and traditional works of Schmitthenner 
and medieval buildings. Tellingly, Straub focused on conventional structures 
like homes, churches, and offices. There was no suggestion of the sprawling 
neoclassicist ensembles that would become the centerpieces of Hitler’s mon- 
umental building program. The culture wars raged throughout the Weimar 
years and contributed to a sense that Germany suffered from intensifying 
cultural stagnation and degeneration that paralleled the worsening politi- 
cal crisis. The situation only worsened as most governments ordered a halt 
to all public construction projects by fall 1931 due to financial constraints. 
Yet for all their differences, both modernists and traditionalists agreed that 
architecture and spatial planning offered vehicles to organize the masses 
into their idealized visions of a working-class proletariat or a national racial 
community and in a broader sense to replace the perceived chaos and indi- 
vidualism of contemporary life with a sense of order and egalitarianism.” 
In that sense, both camps saw themselves as agents of modernization, albeit 
on different trajectories. 
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Adolf Hitler was the supreme authority within the Nazi movement. His rise 
from mediocre student, aspiring artist/ architect, soldier, politician, putschist, 
prisoner, and back to politician must surely rate as one of the more improb- 
able paths to power, not to mention that he was Austrian by birth and did 
not gain German citizenship until 1932.” Decisiveness was a major theme in 
Hitler’s rhetoric; a trait he genuinely admired but rarely practiced. Instead, 
Hitler tended to issue broad and vague policy pronouncements with little 
interest in thinking through the details of implementation, potential com- 
plications, or unintended consequences. Hitler deliberately delegated broad 
authority to his lieutenants to devise their own strategies for realizing their 
Führer’s goals. This mixture of ambiguity and delegation masked Hitler’s 
lack of expertise and experience in policy or governance while also reflecting 
his belief that struggle, competition, and a survival-of-the-fittest mentality 
led to superior achievement. This approach to leadership also had the practi- 
cal advantage of dividing power, setting his minions against each other, and 
thereby ensuring nobody else within the regime amassed enough power to 
threaten Hitler’s supremacy. 

Hitler considered himself to be a master builder in both the literal and 
figurative sense. This self-perception tied together his experience as artist, 
soldier, and politician. Hitler believed success in art, geopolitics, and politics 
stemmed from the same creative impulses characterized by courage, deci- 
siveness, steadfastness, and genius. As Goebbels recorded in his diary in July 
1926: “He [Hitler] speaks of the future architectural image of the country 
and is quite the master builder. Then he paints a picture of a new German 
constitution: And [he] is quite the artist of state!” Gerdy Troost proclaimed 
Hitler to be “the great master builder of a new German homeland.”*' Hitler 
avoided involvement in the details of administration, but he directly in- 
volved himself in architecture, diplomatic and military strategy, and politics. 
This likely reflected Hitler’s relative confidence in these areas based on his 
personal experiences as an aspiring architect, World War I veteran, and ulti- 
mately a successful campaigner. For Hitler, architecture was simultaneously 
a source and a measure of personal and national greatness. As Speer later 
reflected of his Führer, “but at bottom, I think, his sense of political mission 
and his passion for architecture were always inseparable.” For Hitler, one 
made the other possible, and vice versa. 

Beyond these more calculated aspects, it was also clear that Hitler genu- 
inely enjoyed architecture as a means of relaxation. After failing to gain 
admission to art school, Hitler recalled: “In a few days I myself knew that I 
should some day become an architect. . . . I served my love of architecture 
with ardent zeal. Along with music, it seemed to me the queen of the arts. 
... I was firmly convinced that I should some day make a name for myself 
as an architect.” Hitler continued painting to earn a living, but architecture 
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became his career goal. This goal probably motivated Hitler’s move to Mu- 
nich, where he hoped his drawing talents would help secure employment 
in an architectural firm renowned for building theaters and other large civic 
structures. From there, Hitler believed he could demonstrate his architec- 
tural genius and thereby become a professional architect even though he 
lacked the necessary educational credentials.“ Hitler’s private conversations 
frequently turned to architecture, sometimes very late into the night, and 
his travel itinerary invariably included visits to prominent buildings, most 
notably on his trips to Rome and Paris. 

Hitler never issued a definitive pronouncement on the modernist versus 
traditionalist debate, although he did denounce “cubists, futurists, Dadaists, 
etc.” during the cultural speech at the 1934 Party rallies. Hitler came clos- 
est to setting a specific approach to architecture in his cultural speech at the 
1935 Party rallies but even then limited discussion to general principles. Hit- 
ler was adamant that Germany’s cultural greatness would find expression 
through great architecture. In this effort, commercial considerations would 
be inconsequential and idiot architects shunted aside. It was important, 
Hitler continued, to differentiate between monumental public buildings and 
private buildings by having public buildings assume a more representative 
and dignified character. These points do little to suggest how the buildings 
would actually look other than public buildings would be larger and more 
imposing. Although using slightly different phrasing, Hitler’s remaining 
points reflected several basic modernist principles. Form should follow 
function with an emphasis on practicality and functionality. Further, archi- 
tects should deploy a minimum of resources to achieve maximum effect. 
Architects were free to utilize modern materials and techniques to meet con- 
temporary needs, while also drawing from forms associated with their racial 
forbearers.* Hitler never made clear what these principles meant in practice, 
except that an “authoritarian will” expressed through a heavily statist ap- 
proach provided the mechanism for building his new Nazi Germany.” 

Although avoiding specific details, Hitler did explain the general charac- 
teristics of what could be considered a “new German” architecture.“ First, 
Hitler emphasized that architecture should be “heroic.” Gigantism and 
scale were part of this, but speed, logistics, and other technological and 
organizational innovations could also be heroic. The idea of a “community” 
architecture that molded and glorified the nation was also a common theme 
in Hitler’s discussions. This did not diminish the heroism of individual 
initiative, creativity, or genius, but discipline and sacrifice were necessary 
to ensure those talents were directed to benefit the national community. 
Another recurring theme was the concept of “purity.” In Hitler’s think- 
ing, pure architectural forms manifested through simplicity, consistency, 
and an ordered disposition, ultimately embodying a racially healthy com- 
munity. Hitler also stressed the importance of being “organic.” This could 
be achieved through natural building materials but also through clarity, 
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honesty, and utility by reconciling form with function. Finally, the idea of 
“eternal” values was a prominent theme. Hitler envisioned a thousand-year 
Reich where the Party’s monumental buildings and spaces testified to his 
personal greatness and inspired countless successors. Returning to Hitler’s 
rally speech: “The commandment of our beauty shall always be: Health. 
Translated to architecture: clarity, functionality and—developing from 
both—again beauty.” Hitler did not go much beyond these general themes 
in his public comments and certainly not into the details of specific dimen- 
sions, ratios, proportions, or guidelines. Instead, Hitler assumed that, under 
his leadership, the true creative genius of the German race would inevitably 
manifest in great art and architecture that reconciled his cultural ideas with 
his political imperatives. 

Hitler repeatedly referenced the wonders of ancient Rome and Greece, 
in addition to Germany’s medieval cathedrals, as the clearest examples of 
community buildings and spaces embodying heroism and timelessness. As 
he declared during his culture speech at the 1935 Party rallies: 


It is impossible to place the monumental architecture of the State or the Move- 
ment on a scale corresponding to that of one or two centuries ago, while the 
products of bourgeois creation in the sphere of private or even purely capitalis- 
tic architecture have expanded conversely and increased many times over. What 
lent the cities of antiquity and the Middle Ages their characteristic and hence 
admirable and endearing features was not the size of the private bourgeois 
structures but the manifestations of community life towering above them.” 


Hitler believed contemporary architecture and planning failed on these 
counts with dire implications for the German people. He believed that 
rescuing the nation from this peril was both a political and architectural 
imperative and returned to these themes speaking at the Party’s second ar- 
chitectural exhibition in Munich in 1938: 


Let us never forget: we are not building for our time, we are building for the fu- 
ture! That is why the structures must be grand, solid, and durable, and thereby 
they will become beautiful and worthy. . . . But you will now understand that 
we, as a true Volk movement, must keep the needs of our Volk in sight as we 
carry out our building projects. Hence we must build halls into which 150,000 
or even 200,000 persons will actually fit. That means: we must build them as big 
as the technical possibilities of our day permit, and we must build for eternity! 
... Such an epoch has not only the right to leave its mark upon eternity in the 
form of great monuments, it has a duty to do sol! 


Hitler’s demands for monumental structures and spaces built from timeless 
materials but at breakneck speeds led to compromises, producing buildings 
that incorporated modern materials and technologies—like steel skeletons, 
reinforced concrete, and mass-produced bricks—but were clad in veneers of 
“timeless” marble and granite. 
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Hitler undoubtedly considered himself to be his best architect. He pre- 
pared preliminary sketches for several Party buildings, most notably for 
the Great Hall and Triumphal Arch planned for Berlin. Hitler had some 
talent in drawing, painting, and design, but his self-regard surpassed his 
abilities. Given these limitations, as well as other demands on his time, 
Hitler relied on a cadre of architects, engineers, planners, designers, and 
professors to implement his ambitious building programs. Despite the 
apparent delegation of the workload to those subordinates, Hitler inter- 
vened incessantly in the planning and execution of the regime’s showpiece 
projects (figure 1.9). Hitler routinely consulted with his favored architects, 
occasionally providing handwritten comments or corrections on their 
blueprints. Other Party officials were keenly aware of their leader’s archi- 
tectural interests and so would invariably use any meeting with Hitler to 
tout building projects in their jurisdictions. 

Hitler exhibited a special fondness for plaster models that allowed him 
to evaluate the spatial layout, proportions, orientation, and scale of the 
regime’s grander commissions. Hitler’s top architects readily obliged their 
Führer’s fondness. In fact, plaster models and other types of visualizations 
were common surrogates for the real buildings, since so few of the showcase 
projects were completed. The 1939 propaganda film The Word in Stone, for 
example, showed the finished Nazi buildings around Munich’s Königsplatz 
and New Reich Chancellery in Berlin but relied on models, which were then 
superimposed over aerial photography, to illustrate other prominent proj- 
ects.” Another example comes from a 1937 picture book. Edited by Hitler’s 
personal photographer, the book showcased the “everyday” and “domestic” 
side of Hitler. Tellingly, of its one hundred photographs, seventeen related to 
architecture in some fashion, including views of Hitler’s personal compound 
near Obersalzberg and various images of Hitler attending to architectural 
matters.’ Hitler spent hours scrutinizing the models down to the smallest 
detail, providing yet another opportunity to leave his personal imprint. 
Hitler remained intimately involved with the regime’s high-profile building 
programs almost until the regime’s collapse, as shown on the cover. 

As previously noted, the building and planning professions were riven 
by bitter conflict between modernists and traditionalists during the Weimar 
years. The dismal economic climate also proved challenging, especially for 
young professionals struggling to establish themselves, and further height- 
ened the stakes of the architectural debates. Private commissions were in 
short supply, so many professionals looked to government contracts and 
positions and hoped the Nazi seizure of power heralded better times. Even 
proponents of modernist styles seemed uncertain of the new regime and pos- 
sibilities for accommodation with it. Additionally, a number of architects and 
planners hoped the Nazi regime would break through the chaos and gridlock 
of the Weimar years and, in the process, open opportunities to reform Ger- 
many’s cities, a goal broadly shared among modernists and traditionalists. 


Figure 1.9. Hitler Sketching Ideas for the Party Rally Grounds with Liebel and Speer 

This photo appeared in a propaganda picture book intended to personalize Hitler by high- 
lighting his leadership in a variety of everyday contexts. A prominent theme was to depict 
Hitler taking an active role in designing many of the regime’s showpiece building projects. 
From the left, Hitler sketches ideas for the Party rallies while Nuremberg mayor Willy Liebel 
and Albert Speer watch attentively. 

Source: Hoffmann, Hitler abseits von Alltag, 66. 
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Hitler favored relatively young and unknown architects. Fritz Todt and 
Speer, incidentally the oldest and youngest builders (discussed later in the 
chapter), turned forty-eight and thirty-four years old, respectively, just as 
war broke out in 1939; Franz Xaver Dorsch, Giesler, and Hans Kammler 
were in their early forties for most of the war years. In a rather eerie coin- 
cidence, the architectural journal Die Form, tellingly a publication closely 
associated with the Werkbund, carried a short article in late 1933 featuring 
young architects, including designs on successive pages by Wolters, Josef 
Umlauf, and Speer.” Hitler likely assumed that younger architects were 
more pliable. Hitler showed little interest in the majority of the Party’s 
projects or the men—and they were almost exclusively men—who would 
design and build them.’ This disinterest was fitting since many of the 
regime’s builders, like many of their contemporaries abroad, regarded 
themselves as technocratic professionals simply applying their expertise 
to solve problems, manage systems, and fulfill commissions.” Despite 
this, the political implications of their work were obvious. As Wolters pro- 
claimed in his tome on the profession: 


It is today for us self-evident that the master builder cannot stand aside from 
political events. To the contrary, it is the essential requirement for the profession 
that the architect must stand in the middle of the politics, that means on that 
ground that gives him energy and strength and brings him to productive activ- 
ity. Only this way can the architect give his creations the stamp of his time, can 
he invent things of truth and beauty, creativity and greatness. He must be faith- 
ful, convinced of the political necessity, and ready to give his all for the ideology 
of his time and his people. As an individual, he must withdraw; he must count 
as the greatest success when it is said of his creations: this building is a work of 
art of the age of Adolf Hitler.” 


Yet Hitler demonstrated some level of respect for at least four prominent ar- 
chitects who, along with Hitler, could justifiably be called the master build- 
ers of the Third Reich. 

Paul Ludwig Troost was Hitler’s first architect.” After completing his 
studies in Darmstadt, Troost established a successful private practice in 
Munich, but he was hardly a nationally prominent figure and avoided the 
heated debates of the Weimar period (figure 1.10). Troost designed a handful 
of unremarkable residences and other assorted structures but achieved mod- 
est acclaim for his work designing custom furniture and high-end interior 
designs, especially on ocean liners. His style, which reflected Biedermeier 
neoclassicism combined with modernist art deco and Arts and Crafts influ- 
ences, was rather fashionable among wealthy conservative patrons. Hitler 
had admired Troost’s furniture designs since the mid-1920s, but they did 
not meet until 1930. By all accounts, Hitler held Troost in high esteem and a 
genuine friendship ensued. Hitler soon commissioned Troost to redecorate 
the Party’s national headquarters in Munich, the so-called Brown House. 
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Figure 1.10. Hitler Reviewing Architectural Plans with Troost 
Hitler worked closely with Paul Ludwig Troost on some of the regime’s first monumental 
building projects, including the Königsplatz and House of German Art in Munich. Here, 
Hitler and Troost, pictured on the left, review architectural plans, most likely in Troost’s 
studio. The regime’s propaganda machine regularly published images like this to emphasize 
Hitler’s direct involvement in building projects across Germany. 

Source: Hoffmann, Hitler wie ihn keiner kennt, 86. 


Hitler was so pleased with the work that he rewarded Troost with several of 
the Nazi regime’s first commissions. Troost died in 1934 at the age of fifty- 
five, but his widow Gerdy and his chief deputy Leonhard Gall continued 
his architectural studio. In his collaborations with Hitler during these early 
years, Troost was likely the single most important individual in shaping the 
main characteristics of the Nazi regime’s state architecture. It is telling that 
Hitler never claimed to have invented the regime’s official architecture, in 
contrast to Party propaganda that invariably portrayed Hitler as the ultimate 
inspiration for the regime’s high-profile projects after Troost. 

Albert Speer succeeded Troost as Hitler’s top architect (figure 1.11). 
Speer studied in Karlsruhe and Munich before transferring to the Technical 
University in Berlin in 1925. Tellingly, Speer voluntarily transferred from 
Munich—a stronghold of traditionalist architecture—to Berlin—a hotbed of 
modernist architecture—with the original intention of studying under Hans 
Poelzig, a leading proponent of modernist architecture and member of The 
Ring. Poelzig declined Speer’s request, but his colleague Heinrich Tessenow 
agreed to train Speer. Also a Ring member, Tessenow was noted for his 
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Figure 1.11. Hitler and Speer Collaborating on Architectural Plans 

Hitler and Albert Speer collaborated on many of the Nazi regime’s most prominent building 
projects, including the redesign of Berlin and the Party rally grounds in Nuremberg. Speer 
rose quickly from an unknown and struggling architect to become the regime's top builder 
and armaments minister. 

Source: Wolters, Albert Speer, 2. 
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reform-orientated residential designs and minimalist buildings, which very 
much reflected Weimar-era modernism. Speer genuinely admired Tessenow, 
and it is most likely that Speer’s personal inclinations leaned heavily toward 
his teacher’s modernist principles. After graduation, Speer worked as Tes- 
senow’s assistant but struggled to establish an independent career. 

Speer’s decision to join the Party in 1931 led to a couple minor commis- 
sions, including renovating the Party’s regional headquarters in Berlin in 
1932. The project was modest but proved very consequential. Goebbels was 
Berlin’s Gauleiter, and after the Nazi seizure of power the following year, 
he selected Speer to refurbish the new propaganda ministry building, ap- 
parently based on the earlier renovation. Speer’s connections with Goebbels 
led to a chance to design decorations for the Party’s May Day rally in Berlin 
in 1933, where Speer deftly arranged large banners behind the speaker’s 
tribune to dramatic effect. By July, Speer traveled to Nuremberg to consult 
on staging for the upcoming Party rallies, as well as the first Reich Harvest 
Festival at Bückeberg, and by year’s end was assisting Troost’s renovations 
of Hitler’s Chancellery apartment. These relatively modest projects estab- 
lished Speer as a capable manager with a talent for catchy stagecraft but not 
necessarily architecture. Perhaps most important, Speer found himself in 
Hitler’s general proximity just as the new regime was embarking on a range 
of building programs. Just months later, Troost’s death catapulted Speer to 
head of the Party’s construction office. 

Speer would go on to design some of the regime’s most prominent 
buildings and spaces. Hitler assigned Speer general responsibility for the 
Nuremberg rally grounds and the transformation of Berlin as the new Gen- 
eral Building Inspector for the Reich Capital in January 1937. In July, Speer 
asked the Reich Finance Ministry to grant him de facto authority over the 
Reich Building Directorate, the central supervisory agency for Reich govern- 
ment construction.” From this point, Speer basically gained a ministerial- 
level position reporting to Hitler directly. The position was also outside 
the regular government and Party hierarchies, allowing Speer considerable 
autonomy. Speer’s inspectorate had an initial annual budget of 60 million 
Reichsmarks drawn from the Reich government and grew to employ around 
1,400 people by 1942. Through this position, Speer provided overall coor- 
dination and commissioned individual buildings. Speer retained the most 
prestigious projects for his own private architectural office. Combining his 
new governmental salary with his growing list of commissions, one recent 
estimate concludes that Speer may have collected in excess of 10 million 
Reichsmarks by 1945.° Speer also selected several of his friends, many with 
modernist backgrounds, to serve as his deputies and managers, as well as 
rewarding them with lucrative commissions. Speer’s reputation for speed 
and efficiency eventually led Hitler to appoint him minister of armaments 
and munitions after Todt’s death. The transition seemed abrupt, but Speer’s 
inspectorate began transitioning to military-industrial construction in 1940, 
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especially air raid shelters, transportation infrastructure, and eventually 
planning for postwar reconstruction. 

Hermann Giesler emerged as Speer’s main architectural rival and gradu- 
ally accumulated a portfolio of commissions that rivaled Speer (figure 1.12). 
Giesler studied architecture in Munich and, like Speer, struggled to establish 
a career during the Depression. He joined the Party in 1931 but was not 
a prominent member. In 1933, Giesler became a minor building official in 
Bavaria but soon turned this position into his first major commission, the 
Order Castle Sonthofen, which probably brought him to Hitler’s attention. 
Giesler eventually gained responsibility for the planned spatial redesign of 
Augsburg, Linz, Munich, and Weimar, as well as the Party’s High Academy 
at Chiemsee. By 1938, the rivalry between Giesler and Speer was well estab- 
lished and probably welcomed by Hitler. Like Speer, Giesler headed a design 
bureau that operated outside the regular Party and government bureaucra- 
cies, but unlike Speer, Giesler never achieved a ministerial position. 

Fritz Todt was the regime’s top engineer, specializing in civil engineer- 
ing and transportation construction. Todt studied in Karlsruhe and Munich 
before serving as an army and air force officer in World War I. He com- 
pleted his studies after the war and eventually earned a doctorate in 1931. 
Todt joined the Party in 1922 and spent most of the Weimar years working 
as the technical director for a renowned, Munich-based road and bridge 
construction company. Hitler entrusted Todt with the high-profile appoint- 
ment in July 1933 of inspector general of German roadways to supervise 
the construction of the new Autobahn motorways. Todt assumed control 
of the National Socialist League of German Technology and the Office of 
Technology of the NSDAP, effectively making him the regime’s top technol- 
ogy official. In 1938, Todt established the Organization Todt (OT) to extend 
his authority over the Reich Labor Service and private construction firms 
during the construction of the West Wall fortification system. At the end of 
1938, Hitler rewarded Todt by approving him for the new position of pleni- 
potentiary for the regulation of the construction industry. Todt and the OT 
were soon coordinating the construction of military installations and forti- 
fications across Europe, most notably the Atlantic Wall and Hitler’s various 
field headquarters, as well as the transportation infrastructures necessary 
to support Germany’s far-flung military operations. Hitler rewarded Todt’s 
organizational talents by appointing him to the posts of general inspector 
for special products of the Four Year Plan, general inspector for water and 
energy, and minister of armaments and munitions. Most of these positions 
shifted to Speer after Todt’s death in 1942. 

Countless other architects, engineers, planners, designers, and professors 
also counted among Hitler’s builders, and their names will turn up through- 
out this book. It is easy to overlook their contributions, but as Scott noted, 
these types of professions invariably assumed key roles in state-sponsored 
social engineering programs as the “order and harmony that once seemed 


Pictured here overlooking blueprints in 1938, Hermann Giesler was one of Hitler’s top 
architects and a rival of Speer. Hitler eventually charged Giesler to oversee the redesign of 
Augsburg, Linz, Munich, and Weimar. 


Source: German Federal Archives. 
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the function of a unitary God had been replaced by a similar faith in the 
idea of progress vouchsafed by scientists, engineers, and planners.”‘' Those 
experts willing to accommodate the regime had much to gain since “every- 
where in Germany one sees signs of the great building revival,” noted histo- 
rian Stephen H. Roberts in 1938, so much so that “the Third Reich is indeed 
the paradise of the engineer and architect.” Two of the more prominent but 
generally forgotten experts were Franz Xaver Dorsch and Hans Kammler, 
civil engineers in the OT and SS, respectively. In both cases, it was access 
to forced labor, either through civilian conscripts or concentration camp in- 
mates, that allowed Dorsch and Kammler to gain control of Hitler’s building 
programs during the final year of the Third Reich. 


FINANCING THE BUILDING PROGRAMS 


The costs of Hitler’s building programs are difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
calculate for several reasons, but the primary cause was Hitler’s deep dis- 
dain of financial considerations. Hitler thought of his projects on a millennial 
timeframe, so annual budgets were of little consequence. Hitler and Speer 
did spend some time working through a financial strategy for redesigning 
Berlin. Speer would use his inspectorate’s annual budget to cover basic plan- 
ning and commissions for architects. The city of Berlin would contribute 
around 70 million Reichsmarks annually to purchase all required property, 
demolish unwanted buildings, and provide infrastructure and public ser- 
vices. The various ministries, businesses, and other organizations would 
cover the actual construction costs—in other words, each would pay for 
their own representative headquarters in Berlin using their existing govern- 
ment appropriations or corporate revenues.® This left only the main show- 
case monuments, which Hitler expected to fund through contributions from 
the people. This strategy would be replicated at other locations, eliminating 
the need for detailed cost estimates. 

Once construction was ready to proceed, Hitler and his lieutenants rou- 
tinely concealed or underreported costs. Hitler scoffed at Speer’s estimate 
that the German Stadium in Nuremberg would cost upward of 250 million 
Reichsmarks. “When the Finance Minister asks what it will cost, don’t give 
him any answer,” instructed Hitler, “Say that nobody has any experience 
with building projects of such size.” To the extent Hitler was concerned 
with costs, he managed to convince himself that he knew better than the 
experts. As Hitler explained: “If the Finance Minister could realize what 
a source of income to the state my buildings will be in fifty years! . . . The 
whole world will come to Berlin to see our buildings. All we need to do is 
tell the Americans how much the Great Hall cost. Maybe we'll exaggerate a 
bit and say a billion and a half instead of a billion. Then they’ll be wild to see 
the most expensive building in the world.”® 
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The regime did lay out general timetables, but generally everything was to 
be done as fast as possible. Hitler ordered the regime’s plan for Berlin com- 
pleted by 1950, for example. The imperative for speed was a recurring theme 
in Hitler’s actions, as it seemed to demonstrate decisiveness, heroism, and 
genius. “Do we have to build so much just now?” Hitler asked rhetorically 
before answering, “Yes, we do! We must build more now than ever before, 
because before us, they built either nothing or pitiful miserable structures.” 
The emphasis on speed may have also stemmed from Hitler’s concerns that 
his health was deteriorating, so he feared he had limited time to see his 
“great” works accomplished. These deadlines were unachievable, even if 
Germany had completed its conquest of Europe in 1941 or if Germany had 
not launched the war at all. Nonetheless, Hitler’s underlings still tried to 
meet their Fiihrer’s expectations. 

As in most other aspects of the regime’s endeavors, the financing of Hit- 
ler’s building programs relied on varying degrees of opportunism, coercion, 
and blatant theft. Regional and municipal governments offered a collective 
source of revenue. Both the Party and state were reluctant or limited in their 
ability to finance the massive building programs envisioned by Hitler and 
his lieutenants, so costs shifted to regional and local governments when- 
ever possible. Many local governments were initially supportive of new 
government building projects in their jurisdictions but soon chafed as they 
were increasingly excluded from the planning process but still expected to 
contribute considerable funds. Most lower-level governments were in no 
position to meet these new burdens as they were already straining under the 
demands of military-industrial expansion. 

Germany’s top entrepreneurs and financiers had amassed huge fortunes 
through industrialization, although they certainly faced challenges during 
the Great Depression. Most industrialists, especially those involved in con- 
struction, transportation, civil engineering, or any war-related production, 
were generally willing to follow the regime’s lead. They stood to benefit both 
from any general economic recovery and specifically from profits gained 
through construction and rearmament. Bankers and investors could also 
profit by financing these projects. Like many public and private sectors, Ger- 
man big business was willing, after some initial hesitation, to go along with 
Hitler until it was too late. 

Although not architects, Göring, Himmler, and Ley served as de facto 
master builders of the Third Reich. Each evolved into a major financial force 
within Hitler’s Reich through a mix of state-party appropriations, mem- 
bership dues, exploitation of forced labor, seized assets, and “donations” 
strong-armed from industry, banks, and wealthy individuals. In many ways, 
each presided over what were effectively quasi-public-private “partner- 
ships” financed through an amalgam of regular appropriations, racketeer- 
ing, extortion, and theft. The regime’s ambitious building programs would 
not have been possible without these coercive arrangements. 
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The German people paid for Hitler’s regime and its building programs, 
whether they supported the regime or not. State expenditures increased sig- 
nificantly, funded either through tax increases or deficit spending, and the 
overall tax burden became increasingly regressive. The burden was by no 
means shared equally. Jews in particular faced highly discriminatory taxes 
and loss of property. Increased conscription for labor and military service 
offered another mechanism to harness the productive power of the people, 
as did forced labor through concentration camps. The regime also restricted 
investment for consumer goods and housing, except for some priority pro- 
grams. This effectively forced Germans to save more by limiting availability 
of consumer goods. Once deposited in banks, these savings could be in- 
vested in regime objectives. The regime also implemented increasingly strict 
wage and price controls, which simultaneously limited the earning power of 
German workers and reduced building costs. 

Finally, the occupied peoples paid for Hitler’s programs. Estimates 
vary but various forms of confiscation, theft, and forced labor from the 
conquered territories financed a significant portion of Germany’s wartime 
economy. It is unlikely that Hitler’s war machine could have lasted as long 
as it did without the incalculable booty extracted from these territories. 
Ultimately, these inflows could only provide a temporary reprieve from the 
inefficiencies and contradictions inherent in Nazi economic policy. These 
burdens were highly unequal with the peoples of the occupied eastern 
territories bearing a much greater share in terms of lost wealth, plundered 
resources, slavery, and death. 


THE “COERCED COORDINATION” 
OF THE BUILDING PROFESSIONS 


On January 30, 1933, President Paul von Hindenburg—the Weimar Re- 
public’s second and last president—appointed Hitler to the office of Reich 
Chancellor. Aided by the Reichstag fire in February, Hindenburg’s subse- 
quent declaration of a state of emergency, and the Nazi Party’s sweeping 
victory in the March parliamentary elections, Hitler and his movement 
ruthlessly focused their energies on the process of Gleichschaltung. The 
term Gleichschaltung denoted a process of “coerced coordination” whereby 
the various federal, provincial, and local governments, civic organizations, 
trade unions, churches, social clubs, and nearly every other imaginable 
organization—even the arts—were incorporated into and directed by the 
Nazi regime. Gleichschaltung entailed a flurry of new laws, organizations, 
and managerial positions that systematically dismantled the Weimar Re- 
public’s democratic system and established Hitler as Germany’s absolute 
dictator by the end of 1934. In short, Gleichschaltung involved the practical 
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steps by which the Nazi Party endeavored to establish a totalitarian grip 
over Germany and build a new Nazi state. 

Hitler and his top lieutenants focused their immediate attention on co- 
ordinating the police and other government agencies for obvious reasons. 
In April 1933, Hitler approved the Law for the Restoration of the Profes- 
sional Civil Service, which excluded non-Aryans from government jobs, 
including those employed in building and planning agencies, and the Law 
against the Overcrowding of Colleges and Universities, which applied 
those same exclusions throughout higher education.” In December 1933, 
the regime officially reorganized the German Congress of Cities (Deutsche 
Städtetag), an umbrella organization of municipal, county, and related 
governments, into the Party apparatus as the German Congress of Com- 
munities (Deutsche Gemeindetag) headed by Munich mayor Karl Fiehler.® 
Cumulatively, these moves placed Germany’s various building and plan- 
ning offices under direct regime control. 

The Nazis also set about tackling the country’s acute economic problems, 
the most pressing of which was reducing unemployment, which cut across 
all social classes and affected not only industrial workers but also white- 
collar workers and professionals. The problem was especially severe among 
the skilled and unskilled building professions, where unemployment rates 
among the later groups reached up to 90 percent in some cities.” Faced with 
millions idled, the Nazis, who up until that time avoided committing to a 
clear economic program, turned to public deficit spending focused on mas- 
sive public works as the quickest means of creating jobs and boosting the 
economy. For the Nazis, reducing unemployment quickly became a political 
and ideological imperative—having come to power on a slogan of “bread 
and work”—as well as an economic necessity.” 

Established in June 1933, the Reinhardt Program and similar govern- 
ment initiatives that followed used a combination of public spending, 
loans, vouchers, and tax incentives to stimulate a rapid expansion of the 
construction industry. From the point of view of work creation, the re- 
gime’s infrastructure investment was a critical success. The first Reinhardt 
Program schemes reportedly put nearly one million unemployed back 
to work, and the October extension of the program may have added yet 
another 750,000 to the ranks of the gainfully employed. In a 1938 speech 
celebrating progress on his new Reich Chancellery, Hitler recounted how 
he, unlike his predecessors, identified the construction sector as a “key in- 
dustry” for reviving the economy. “I recognized it anyway and I therefore 
began to build immediately,” Hitler continued. This broad-based building 
program encompassed two distinct paths, “first, in the direction of pure 
utility, in the direction of the satisfaction of practical needs such as residen- 
tial building, road building, canal construction, and so on. Second, in the 
direction of beauty, so also grand and monumental works.””! Todt reported 
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that Germany’s construction sector accounted for 3.2 billion Reichsmarks 
in 1932 but more than tripled to more than 10 billion Reichsmarks in 1938.” 

By 1934, work creation programs, with the help of early rearmament or- 
ders, had effectively reduced German unemployment to half of what it had 
been before the Nazis seized power, handing the Nazis an immense propa- 
ganda victory. Uplifting newsreel footage featured large numbers of thank- 
ful workers cheerfully engaged in the repair, maintenance, and construction 
of the nation’s most vital infrastructure, along with widespread fanfare 
across other media outlets. The results were sufficient enough that Hitler 
confidently touted them and promised an extraordinarily broad-based ex- 
pansion in his economics speech during the 1934 Party rallies: 


This year which lies behind us has accomplished the tremendous preliminary 
work for projects which will only become visibly evident to the nation in the 
course of the next few years. The gigantic roadbuilding plans could not be pulled 
out of a hat from one day to the next, but required a certain amount of time alone 
for their conception and design. But the German Volk will see what preliminary 
work has been accomplished during these twelve months in what will be carried 
out in the years to come. In addition to the national network of roads, tremen- 
dous new national railway stations have been completed in the conceptual and 
design stages. Revolutionary construction programs are being drawn up for a 
whole series of major German cities, the magnitude of which will only be able to 
be fully and finally appreciated after decades have passed. Some industries have 
been broken up, new industries have been founded; the settlement policy was 
consolidated in order to be more effective in broad points of view.” 


Hitler vastly overstated the case that coherent, comprehensive plans existed 
at this point, but his Party bosses were busy envisioning a broad spatial 
reorganization of how Germans lived, worked, learned, relaxed, and partici- 
pated in civil society. 

The coerced coordination of cultural policy was slower, perhaps because 
there were multiple viable contenders for control: Rosenberg and Ley. Rosen- 
berg, who wielded early influence as a Party ideologue, seemed to have the 
initial advantage. He headed the KdK, which seemed a logical choice to 
serve as the central coordinating agency. Its suborganization, the KdAI, 
provided a vehicle to promulgate a new official style, but like other Party 
organizations, it lacked regulatory authority or compulsory membership. 
Founded in 1903, the Association of German Architects (Bund Deutscher 
Architekten, or BDA) was the main professional organization representing 
self-employed architects. The BDA effectively coordinated itself by naming 
Eugen Hönig, a prominent figure among conservative circles in Munich and 
KdK member, as president in March 1933. At the association’s fall confer- 
ence, Honig spoke of the need to bring the organization into alignment with 
the KdAI; Rosenberg followed as the featured speaker.” Events seemed 
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to be moving in Rosenberg’s favor, but he was soon outmaneuvered. The 
KdK and its suborganizations were dissolved in 1934, reorganized as the 
National Socialist Cultural Community, and eventually transferred to the 
Strength through Joy department under Ley’s authority. Rosenberg retained 
some lingering influence over Party ideology but had little substantive im- 
pact on the regime’s building programs. The path seemed open for Ley to 
consolidate control over architects and other skilled professions just as he 
had subsumed labor unions and manual laborers into the German Labor 
Front (Deutsche Arbeitsfront, or DAF). In a rather rare instance of decisive- 
ness, Hitler ultimately decided in favor of Goebbels. 

Through his newly established Ministry of Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, Goebbels quickly assumed control over state iconography and 
pageantry. The ministry seemed revolutionary but, in fact, continued many 
practices established by its feeble predecessor, the office of the Reich Cul- 
ture Warden, which was officially abolished but in practice most of its staff 
simply transferred to work for Goebbels.” In September 1933, Hitler issued 
a law creating the Reich Cultural Chamber (Reichskulturkammer, or RKK) 
as the coordinating organization for professionals in the media, literature, 
theater, music, and visual arts. Like the Party’s other subsidiary and auxil- 
iary organizations, the RKK was partially a crass instrument of control—a 
November 1933 regulation made membership compulsory to work in 
those fields—and partially an attempt to create a populist organization 
that would instill the idea of national community into specific segments of 
society. The Reich Chamber of the Fine Arts subsection of the RKK, initially 
led by Honig, soon absorbed the BDA and other professional organiza- 
tions, effectively bringing most building professions, including architects, 
landscape architects, and sculptors, in addition to artists, curators, and art 
dealers, under the regime’s regulatory apparatus.” Hitler charged Goebbels 
in his capacity as propaganda minister with responsibility for these newly 
coordinated professions in the RKK. Goebbels showed relatively little in- 
terest in the visual arts, at least compared to his involvement in the press, 
radio, film, and theater. Goebbels was openly critical of the conservatism 
of Rosenberg, Schultze-Naumburg, and the other traditionalists, promising 
instead freedom for creativity and experimentation to develop a new Nazi 
style. Indeed, several key tenets of modernism ran through much of the 
Nazi building program. 

Goebbels did not explain what a new official style might look like but re- 
mained rather cool toward traditional bourgeois tastes, finding more popu- 
list plays, books, and films better aligned with the regime’s image as a mass 
movement. Perhaps Goebbels’s most notable contribution was a May 1934 
decree that all prominent building projects dedicate a certain percentage 
of their funding to the visual arts and handicrafts. Goebbels justified such 
expenditures—despite scarce resources—because “architecture is a symbol 
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of political life” and as a jobs program for sculptors, painters, and other arti- 
sans.” Goebbels rejected mass-produced items but otherwise left open what 
designers should include. In practice, the decree resulted in probably the 
most ubiquitous element of Nazi architecture—namely, the incorporation 
of assorted eagle, swastika, and oak wreath decorations (figure 1.13). Goeb- 
bels never officially banned proponents of modernism from practicing their 
professions or threatened them with imprisonment, resulting in some initial 
uncertainty concerning the status of modernist architecture.” 

Despite this apparent tolerance, the result was largely the same as high- 
profile modernist architects, especially those with Jewish or leftist back- 
grounds, were harassed, purged from government positions, and denied 
public commissions. Most emigrated in short order. Less-visible modernists 
generally had the choice of reconciling themselves to the new regime or leav- 
ing the profession. Even those architects lacking objectionable backgrounds 
found their careers transformed as freelance work largely disappeared as the 
profession was reconceptualized. Instead of being just another category of 
workers under Ley or part of a band of cultural warriors under Rosenberg, 
Hitler and Goebbels envisioned architects and planners as essentially “state- 
artists.”” The situation was slightly different for engineers. Instead of falling 
under Goebbels, Todt carved out a separate professional organization, the 
National Socialist League of German Technology, including those special- 
izing in civil engineering and public works.” 

Finally, the building trades needed “coordination.” Germany had a 
robust union movement, which provided a strong base of support for 
socialist and communist parties. As a result, the regime’s coordination of 
trade unions was more forceful and deliberate than the rest of the con- 
struction sector. In May 1933, Hitler ordered Ley to establish the German 
Labor Front to coordinate and largely replace labor unions. The DAF also 
“inherited” considerable resources through the confiscation of union bank 
accounts, other assets, and most important, the collection of mandatory 
dues. This put Ley in the rather advantageous position of having an inde- 
pendent revenue stream. The DAF also became the de facto trustee for sev- 
eral union-affiliated building associations. Additionally, the DAF was an 
organization merely affiliated with the Nazi Party—to maintain the fiction 
of independent worker representation. So technically, the DAF was outside 
Party and state hierarchies, affording it considerable autonomy. The DAF 
grew relentlessly, eventually reaching around twenty-five million mem- 
bers by 1942, reflecting its expanding purview into cultural, educational, 
leisure, and housing policy.” 

The regime also promulgated a series of laws and regulations intended to 
centralize and streamline construction. The Economics Group of the Con- 
struction Industry, basically a cartel of major companies, was established 
in June 1934. In March 1935, Hitler issued a law granting authorities the 
power of eminent domain to achieve the “purposeful structuring of German 


Figure 1.13. An Eagle, Wreath, and Swastika Motif at Luitpold Arena in Nuremberg 

An eagle clutching a wreath of oak leaves surrounding a swastika was a common decorative 
motif of Nazi architecture that combined traditional symbols of German nationalism with 
Nazi iconography. This bronze eagle, designed by Kurt Schmid-Ehmen, whom Hitler also 
commissioned to create statuary for the Field Generals Hall, the Königsplatz office build- 
ings, and the German Pavilion at the International Exhibition in Paris, among other projects, 
was part of a matching pair that adorned the ends of the grandstands of the Luitpold Arena. 
Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:25. 
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space.” A later decree established a Reich Office for Regional Planning with 
broad supervisory power regarding public land use, including housing, 
defense, and transportation. Reporting directly to Hitler, the office seemed 
to offer a framework for directing and centralizing the myriad building pro- 
grams emerging across Germany, yet it was frequently ignored as Hitler’s 
ambitious lieutenants carved out their own spheres of influence. Indeed, 
municipal and provincial authorities began issuing a flurry of building or- 
dinances that melded their personal preferences with their understandings 
of Party policy. Officials in places renowned for their historical buildings 
or natural beauty seemed especially inclined to issue sweeping ordinances. 
In 1935, the city of Frankfurt am Main issued “twelve principles” of archi- 
tecture, for example, while officials in Stuttgart promulgated their own “ten 
architectural commandments.” 

The profusion of varying ordinances eventually prompted the Labor Min- 
istry to issue its Ordinance concerning Architectural Design in November 
1936. The ordinance stipulated that local authorities must ensure that the 
building approval process was timely and straightforward and did not im- 
pend economic development, yet simultaneously instructed that care must 
be taken to ensure all new construction was of high quality and took into 
consideration the “expression of a decent architectural ethos” that comple- 
mented surrounding buildings and landscapes.” The ordinances did not 
specify how officials would reconcile these competing and possibly contra- 
dictory dictates. A subsequent ordinance in December reiterated these points 
but added that they covered all areas, not just places of historic or natural 
beauty, and should be understood as retroactive; meaning existing structures 
in violation would have to be removed or somehow fixed. Tellingly, the 
ordinances made no provision for additional resources to accomplish these 
new tasks or defined how to judge what constituted “decent,” points duly 
noted in trade publications.* These vague directives contrasted with those 
of individual state and Party agencies, which issued quite specific directives 
guiding the design of new construction within their purviews; for example, 
the army published guidelines for barracks, the Hitler Youth for Hitler Youth 
homes, and such. The end result was that the building of Nazi Germany 
soon encompassed a variety of distinct styles, principles, and values. So the 
question of what constituted “Nazi” architecture cannot be answered with 
a list of physical characteristics but rather the ideological intentions of the 
politicians, builders, and eventually users. 

That said, Hitler and his builders tended to favor distinct styles depend- 
ing on the project’s function, size, location, and importance, although not 
necessarily based on agency. The regime generally favored a rather grand 
but stark and abstract neoclassicism for larger cities and higher-profile 
buildings. More traditional, vernacular designs were generally preferred for 
smaller, less important buildings and in more rural areas. Finally, military- 
industrial and infrastructure facilities commonly followed rather utilitarian, 
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Figure 1.14. A Luftwaffe Radio Weather Station in Northern Germany 
Most likely located somewhere along Germany’s northern coastline, this Luftwaffe radio 
weather station blended the homey feel of a thatched-roof cottage with the latest in military 
communication technology. 
Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:64. 


modernist architecture. For example, the trendsetting Aviation Ministry 
headquarters in Berlin featured the regime’s official monumental style, a ru- 
ral weather station might resemble a countryside cottage, and finally, aircraft 
hangars were functional structures” (figure 1.14). 

The economy had returned to pre-Depression levels in most sectors by 
1936. The resource, materials, and construction sectors experienced the 
greatest growth, having doubled in total employment from 1932 to 1934. 
The construction sector alone experienced fivefold growth and surpassed 
1929 levels by 30 percent, as hundreds of thousands worked on improving 
highways, waterways, and rail and air transportation systems, along with 
some prestigious Party buildings.” The construction industry soon achieved 
full capacity and increasingly struggled with labor and material shortages. 
These troubles threatened to derail Hitler’s order to make Germany ready 
for war through the Four Year Plan, finally coming to a head with the start 
of construction on the West Wall in early 1938. At this point, the need for 
greater central control had become clear to the regime. 

Labor minister Franz Seldte issued ordinances in November 1938 declaring 
that building projects prepared and carried out by the government, the Party, 
and all its auxiliary organizations required no further approval, permits, or 
monitoring once authorized by the appropriate official. In the case of Party 
buildings, Party treasurer Franz Xaver Schwarz gave ultimate approval, obvi- 
ously in close consultation with Hitler.” That December, Göring created the 
position of plenipotentiary for the regulation of the construction industry. 
Headed by Todt, the office worked to focus construction on activities essential 
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to war preparations, as well as increasing overall efficiency and production. 
Todt did not try to judge individual petitions. Instead, Todt relied on the al- 
location of building materials to regulate construction activity. Todt rationed 
materials to nineteen different cartels representing the military, industry, 
transportation, housing, and so on, with the armed forces and industry re- 
ceiving the largest shares. Each cartel would then decide how to distribute its 
share, obviously creating an atmosphere of fierce competition, deal making, 
and corruption. The office still relied on the cooperation of private industry, 
which was generally forthcoming, especially larger firms that expected hand- 
some profits. There was resistance from smaller firms and Gauleiters, who 
were more concerned about local projects. Todt and later Speer were gradu- 
ally able to centralize more control, but in the end, the office failed to resolve 
the fundamental problem of reconciling competing and often conflicting de- 
mands in an atmosphere of diminishing resources.” 

Hitler’s monumental urban renewal program further complicated the 
situation by creating additional “priority” projects and bureaucratic spheres 
of influence. In January 1937, Hitler bestowed upon Speer de facto dictato- 
rial powers over urban design and architecture in Berlin. Hitler followed 
this with the Law on the Redesign of German Cities in October 1937. From 
this point, Hitler issued a steady stream of decrees empowering individuals 
to implement the comprehensive restructuring of their cities with Speer in 
charge of Heidelberg, Nuremberg, and the City of the KdF Car (Wolfsburg); 
Giesler in Augsburg, Linz, Munich, and Weimar; Ley over the tractor works 
near Waldbröl; and various Gauleiters in charge of their respective cities. To 
clarify these decrees, two of Speer’s associates explained: 


It is the will of the Führer to leave for posterity not only isolated buildings in our 
old cities but rather to broadly establish the foundational planning of the cities 
for the distant future and to thereby permanently imprint the stamp of the time 
of the rebirth of the German nation on German cities.” 


Hitler and his staff had to issue numerous subsequent ordinances and regu- 
lations to clarify the initial decrees and address unexpected problems. These 
decrees had the general effect of expanding the scope of each redesign proj- 
ect to include adjacent jurisdictions and facilitate the integration of planning 
for broader transportation and other infrastructure networks. The Greater 
Hamburg Act of 1937, for example, nearly doubled that city’s jurisdiction. 
Although intended to streamline planning and administration, these various 
regulations encouraged the creation of local fiefdoms and fostered a decen- 
tralized patchwork of competing authorities and overlapping jurisdictions. 
These trends continued into the war. Most non-war-essential construction 
halted in fall 1939, but much of it slowly resumed by early 1940. Hitler trans- 
formed this trickle of building activity into a torrent after the fall of France 
in June 1940 by ordering all government and Party agencies to support the 
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rapid completion of his monumental urban redesign projects in Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Linz, Munich, and Nuremberg. Hitler was explicit that he considered 
their completion “now the most important building project of the Reich” 
and “the most important contribution to the final guarantee of our victory.” ”? 
Amid these heady days, Hitler simultaneously pushed forward a stagger- 
ing array of governmental, residential, and military-industrial construction 
projects. Speer saw these as diversions that complicated his priority projects 
in Berlin and Nuremberg, and so requested that Hitler award him a new 
ministerial-level position over all construction and urban planning through- 
out Germany. Speer’s proposal was self-serving, but it also offered a path 
toward the more efficient and rational utilization of scarce resources. Hitler 
denied the request, continuing his proclivity to complicate any consolidation 
of authority among his lieutenants. 

The fortunes of war soon changed, leading to a second order in January 
1942 to halt all construction not essential to the war effort. Speer spoke before 
the Gauleiters in February and instructed them to suspend all nonessential 
construction. In March, Hitler decreed that those providing false information 
concerning their labor or material needs, and thereby endangering the war 
effort, would face fines, imprisonment, and even death. A month later, Speer 
extended Hitler’s threat to those commissioning nonessential construction 
projects. The ban also expanded to include preparations for Hitler’s urban 
renewal program and even rescind prior approvals.” These efforts culmi- 
nated in Goebbels’s “total war” speech in February 1943. The concept of total 
war had circulated within policy discussions among lower-level officials and 
planners for some time. The basic idea was that all the country’s productive 
capacities should be harnessed in times of war. 

By this time, a number of projects had stopped or been drastically cur- 
tailed, but a variety of nonessential programs continued apace despite 
worsening shortages, including the redesign of Berlin, the Nuremberg rally 
grounds, the Weimar Party forum, and other pet projects. In September 1943, 
Hitler empowered Speer to exert greater control by reorganizing his post to 
become minister of armaments and war production with jurisdiction over 
raw materials, industry, and construction.” It was only at this point that 
Germany canceled the delivery of granite from Swedish suppliers intended 
for the regime’s prestige projects, eliciting snide headlines in Allied news- 
papers.” In his new office, Speer ordered the Gauleiters to halt production 
of consumer goods and put the economy on a total war footing in October 
1943, but the Gauleiters successfully resisted most intrusions into their fief- 
doms. After repeated entreaties from Speer, Hitler finally issued his own 
formal decree of total war in July 1944 and then in August entrusted Speer 
with authority over all state and municipal building offices.” Yet by October, 
Speer directed the operational heads of Organization Todt to take charge 
of any officials in their districts. By the time Hitler moved to centralize the 
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building sector, it was basically impossible to exercise coherent central con- 
trol as the administrative infrastructures of the Nazi state crumbled rapidly. 


CODA: THE FIRST GERMAN ARCHITECTURE 
AND HANDICRAFTS EXHIBITION 


The House of German Art in Munich served as a showcase for the new 
Nazi style and aesthetic in a double sense. First, its design and structure set 
the general tone for much of Hitler’s later monumental building program. 
Second, the building displayed acceptable styles of art and sculpture culmi- 
nating in the Greater German Art Exhibition, first held in 1937 and annually 
thereafter until 1944. This exhibition, along with the parallel Exhibition of De- 
generate Art, received extensive coverage and attracted considerable popular 
interest. They were part of a larger campaign during 1937 and 1938 through 
which the regime’s leading figures generally coalesced around a consensus 
view concerning what would be considered appropriate art, architecture, and 
spatial planning. Among other components, this campaign saw the founding 
of the regime’s flagship journal Art in the Third Reich (later renamed Art in 
the German Reich); the short film The Buildings of Adolf Hitler; the unveiling of 
the Speer’s design for the German Pavilion at the International Exhibition in 
Paris; a number of prominent picture books edited by Gerdy Troost, Speer, 
and others; and most notably the First German Architecture and Handi- 
crafts Exhibition in the House of German Art (figure 1.15). Running January 
through April 1938, the exhibition included more than 500 architectural mod- 
els and oversized photographs and drew around 260,000 visitors.” 

The regime had announced many of these projects previously, but the ex- 
hibition was the first systematic attempt to organize and present the regime’s 
building programs to the public. Here, for the first time, ordinary Germans 
could get a tangible sense of the regime’s plans for a comprehensive spatial 
reordering of their cities, neighborhoods, and landscapes, a reordering of the 
nation’s Lebensraum. The regime was apparently pleased with the exhibition 
and subsequently produced a simplified version to showcase its building 
plans to foreign audiences. Curated by Wolters, this traveling exhibition vis- 
ited ten foreign cities between October 1940 and August 1943, with another 
ten cities under consideration. Speer and Wolters published an accompany- 
ing pictorial compilation that eventually ran to five different editions, well 
over 88,000 copies, and eleven foreign language versions by the end of 1943. 
In many ways, the title of this work encapsulated what Hitler and his master 
builders believed they had achieved: a New German Architecture.” 

The Munich architectural exhibitions occupied a place near the apex of Nazi 
cultural policy, so naturally Hitler delivered the opening address. A closer 
examination of his speech is worthwhile given the extensive publicity it re- 
ceived. Hitler characterized the exhibition as heralding the start of a new era: 
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Figure 1.15. The German Architecture and Handicrafts Exhibitions 

The German Architecture and Handicrafts Exhibitions held in the House of German Art in 
Munich in 1938 and 1939 displayed the regime’s ambitious plans to build in a new Nazi 
Germany. This photo from the guidebook to the second exhibition shows room 25, which 
selectively revealed Hitler’s plans to redesign Berlin. Posters on the wall illustrate plans for 
the Round Plaza, military technology faculty building, and eastern section of the east-west 
axis near the Berlin Cathedral. The models beneath the posters feature the latter two projects, 
while the model in the foreground shows the new Chancellery building. 

Source: Haus der Deutschen Kunst, 2. Deutsche Architektur- und Kunsthandwerkausstellung, 13. 


Since the construction of our cathedrals, we see here for the first time a truly 
great architecture on display, an architecture which does not consume itself in 
the service of petty, day-to-day orders and needs, but is instead an architecture 
that far surpasses the scope of daily life and its requirements. It has a right to 
assert that it will withstand the critical appraisal of millenniums and remain, for 
millenniums, the pride of the Volk which created these works. 


Hitler acknowledged that many projects existed as mere models and 
sketches but was ardent that they were “destined to become reality—and 
will become reality!” In something of a departure from his normal practice of 
attributing his major decisions and undertakings to long-held beliefs punc- 
tuated by flashes of genius, Hitler emphasized that the regime’s building 
programs were the result of systematic and comprehensive planning. “What 
you see here is not the product of a few weeks’ or a few months’ work, but 
the product, in part, of years of effort, albeit which took place secluded from 
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the public eye,” Hitler explained. “For it is a National Socialist principle not 
to approach the public with difficult problems to allow it to debate them, but 
to first allow such plans to fully ripen, and then to present them to the Volk. 
There are things which cannot be subject to debate. Among these are all the 
eternal values.” 

After this prologue, Hitler continued with a cursory gloss over the breadth 
and depth of the regime’s building programs, including everything from the 
monumental structures of the Nuremberg Party rally grounds to more banal 
military barracks and Hitler Youth homes. Interestingly, he noted the plans 
of Berlin and Munich were not included, because they were not yet finalized. 
Hitler claimed the exhibition would “reveal works which are destined to 
leave their mark not on decades, but on centuries! . . . These are architectural 
achievements of intrinsic eternal value and ones which will stand forever 
according to human standards, firm and unshakeable, immortal in their 
beauty and in their harmonious proportions!” Hitler’s strident exhortations 
captured the imperative to build that surged throughout the National Social- 
ist movement, the imperative to build the spatialities and geographies of a 
new Nazi Germany. Through architecture amid a planned reordering of Ger- 
man spaces, Hitler sought to speak to the distant future of his own creative 
genius and the world-defining epoch his movement inaugurated. As Hitler 
exclaimed at the beginning of his speech, “the merits of every great age are 
ultimately expressed in its architecture. When peoples internally experience 
great times, they also lend these times an external manifestation. Their word 
is then more convincing than the spoken word: it is the word in stone!”” 
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The Fiihrer Cities 


peaking at the Nuremberg rallies in 1934, Adolf Hitler touted his pre- 

vious year’s accomplishments. The audience would have recognized 
some of these—the declining unemployment rate, for example—but Hitler 
noted that he had been laying the foundations for other vital initiatives 
behind the scenes. Among these claims was Hitler’s prideful declaration 
that “revolutionary construction programs are being drawn up for a whole 
series of major German cities, the magnitude of which will only be able to 
be fully and finally appreciated after decades have passed.”' Hitler was 
true to his word. By the late 1930s, major urban transformation projects 
were envisioned or underway for nearly all major German cities. As Albert 
Speer explained, Hitler regarded these projects as “a serious opportunity 
to give the will of the National Socialist movement exalted expression in 
stone.”? Equally important to the translation of ideology into stone and 
other construction materials, Hitler and his builders paid keen attention 
to the calculated arrangement of space and place to create overpowering 
geographies of National Socialism. 

Five cities, known as the Führer cities (Führerstädte), occupied special 
places atop the hierarchy of the Nazi building program and enjoyed priority 
status, including Hitler’s personal attention.’ These were Berlin, Nuremberg, 
Munich, Hamburg, and Linz, each intended to fulfill a unique function for 
the regime. A radically redesigned and imperially adorned Berlin would 
become the intimidatingly proportioned decision-making capital of Hitler’s 
new thousand-year Reich; Nuremberg’s role would be to stage the choreo- 
graphed spectacle of the annual Nazi Party rallies in a complex of uniquely 
designed architectural structures and spaces set against the legitimating 
backdrop of one of Germany’s most romantic old cities; Munich’s special 
status derived from its role as the birthplace and headquarters of the Nazi 
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Party, as well as from its official designation by the regime as the capital of 
German art; Hamburg, as Germany’s greatest port city and gateway to the 
world, was singled out for massive redevelopment centered on a huge sky- 
scraper and a gargantuanly scaled bridge across the mouth of the Elbe River; 
and Linz, the town where Hitler spent much of his youth, would become a 
lavishly embellished cultural center featuring massive collections of fine art 
from around the world.* 

All five cities, each in their own way, would become demonstration pieces 
of Nazi achievement and power, remade to inspire awe and admiration both 
at home and abroad. Plans for all five featured extraordinarily ambitious 
building projects set against far-reaching reorganizations of existing city 
spaces. Speer’s staffers estimated these projects would require a standing 
labor force of around 280,000 workers—180,000 in Berlin alone—and reach 
a combined cost as high as 100 billion Reichsmarks—by any measure a 
staggering sum for that time—by their scheduled completion in 1950. They 
further reckoned this would consume about 20 percent of Germany’s build- 
ing capacity.” Already by the end of 1939, Fritz Todt estimated that Hitler’s 
prestige projects—which were not entirely limited to the Führer cities—were 
consuming between 10 to 14 percent of all building materials.‘ 

For all their differences, the proposals for the Führer cities came to em- 
body certain replicable architectural and spatial features, in addition to 
a set of common organizational and administrative processes to execute 
their planning and implementation. As the pinnacles of the Nazi building 
program, Hitler was often intimately involved in the details of planning— 
meeting personally with municipal officials and their planning staffs; of- 
fering his ideas and even personal sketches of buildings and monuments; 
and intervening to help his favorite architects and administrators central- 
ize planning and control over recalcitrant or insufficiently imaginative 
local officials and planners. Hitler used the occasion of official site visits 
to review the progress of his prestige projects, summon his planners and 
architects to Berlin or to his military headquarters for discussions, and pore 
endlessly over scale models at his leisure, noting changes or innovations he 
wished to see carried out (figure 2.1). 

Hitler’s direct involvement ensured a fair bit of consistency. All of the 
plans eventually shared several common elements. First, they entailed a fun- 
damental spatial reorganization of the existing urban fabric to incorporate 
grand axes, broad boulevards, expansive vistas, and enormous assembly 
spaces, resulting in some cases in a significant displacement of the historic 
city center. Second, these new urban spaces and corridors were designed to 
frame and amplify the creation of entirely new colossally scaled architectural 
ensembles, replete with assembly halls, representative office buildings for 
Party and government functionaries, museums, operas, libraries, civic insti- 
tutions, businesses, and iconic monuments. Finally, although less obvious 
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Figure 2.1. Hitler Revising Blueprints with Speer and Ruff 

Here Hitler is shown being hands-on, literally, revising blueprints with Albert Speer, to the 
left, while Franz Ruff looks on intently. They are most likely working on the Nuremberg rally 
grounds, given the presence of models of the Zeppelin Field grandstands in the foreground. 
Source: Hoffmann, Hitler abseits von Alltag, 68. 


and less prominent in Hitler’s thinking, these showpiece embellishments 
of city centers extended outward toward a scattering of newly planned 
residential districts, additions to city parklands, and other recreational facili- 
ties, as well as a host of infrastructural improvements to reorient patterns of 
movement and access.” 

At the same time, the plans were intended as renewals or redevelopments. 
Even though they mandated wholesale demolitions over large areas to make 
way for new construction, these plans intentionally drew upon the national 
political, historic, cultural, and economic importance of these places and 
were meant to embellish and improve, rather than totally deny the past. The 
goal, in the eyes of the regime, was to rescue and symbolically bring to life 
each of these five cities by giving them special priority in the Nazi building 
program—to transform them into the dazzling urban jewels of a new Ger- 
many. These were to be urban landscapes where the old and the new would 
figuratively and literally come together—places and spaces where the great- 
ness of National Socialism would shine brightest. The aim was to showcase, 
to Germans and the world, the ascendant might, prowess, and ideology of 
the Third Reich through the new vitality and breathtaking grandeur of these 
newly christened Führer cities. 
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GERMANIC TECTONIC 


Hitler was emphatic concerning the grand scale and purpose of his building 
plans. In contrast, he remained rather vague regarding the design of these 
structures and spaces. The general characteristics of Hitler’s state architec- 
ture had a long pedigree. Its most basic elements—colonnaded structures 
marked by geometry and symmetry—had clear antecedents in the architec- 
tural orders of ancient Greece and Rome and their later revivals during the 
Renaissance and baroque periods. Similarly, the tendency to structure public 
space in ways that glorified the ruling classes, often through processional 
routes and communal plazas, was well established. So in a certain sense, 
the style that came to be most closely associated with the grand projects of 
Hitler’s regime fits within an established architectural genealogy of sorts. 

Yet Hitler and his top builders saw their work as a uniquely German 
manifestation of this ancient lineage. Specifically, the regime pointed to the 
neoclassical designs of Friedrich Gilly and Karl Friedrich Schinkel in Berlin 
and Leo von Klenze in Munich—men who drew inspiration from an En- 
lightenment-era belief that classical architecture embodied a timeless beauty 
based on simplicity, clarity, rationality, and purity that corresponded to the 
idealized virtues of German national identity and was hence particularly 
well suited for government offices, civic institutions, national monuments, 
and other public buildings. As historian George L. Mosse observed: “From 
the start of the nineteenth century, the classical tended to be confused with 
the monumental. They mixed the Roman tradition of the Colosseum with 
the Greek ideal of beauty.”® 

Neoclassical styles gradually, although not entirely, fell out of fashion 
during the late nineteenth century. In their place, various other revivalist 
trends (neo-Gothic, neo-Romanesque, etc.) came and went, but generally 
tastes gravitated toward greater ornamentation and eclecticism by the turn 
of the century. Partly as a rejection of these historicist impulses, proponents 
of the Art Nouveau movement sought out new, nontraditional, and trans- 
national forms and ornamentation, but this in turn triggered its own back- 
lash among those who believed time-honored forms could be adapted for 
contemporary times. The buildings of Peter Behrens (German embassy in 
St. Petersburg), Paul Bonatz (Stuttgart’s main train station), Wilhelm Kreis 
(Hygiene Museum in Dresden), Hans Poelzig (IG Farben office building 
in Frankfurt), Heinrich Tessenow (Festival House Hellerau in Dresden), 
and Werner March (German Sports Forum in Berlin) are some of the more 
prominent examples of German architects drawing from art deco and 
cubist styles to create abstracted variants of neoclassical forms, or rough 
contours of a monumental conservatism. In fact, something of a consensus 
was emerging among German architects and officials favoring a “monu- 
mentalized modernism” for representational public and private buildings.’ 
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Many of the main features of Hitler’s official style—colonnades, large flat 
surfaces, minimal ornamentation—were already evident in these works. 

Conservative activist and amateur cultural historian Arthur Moeller 
van den Bruck penned something of a manifesto for this movement with 
his 1916 essay The Prussian Style proclaiming the immediacy of recaptur- 
ing, especially in the context of world war, the timeless Germanic ideals of 
heroism, stoicism, and discipline that characterized Schinkel and his con- 
temporaries.'° Moeller van den Bruck and his contemporaries succeeded in 
establishing Schinkel as the archetypical German architect, at least among 
conservatives. Paul Ludwig Troost was a minor figure in this movement but 
provided a crucial link in transmitting these ideas to Hitler and subsequently 
to Nazi official state architecture. The Nazis amplified and intensified these 
notions by infusing them with pseudo-scientific theories that positioned an- 
cient Greeks, and various other peoples, as Aryan ancestors of contemporary 
Germans. The result was proclaimed to represent an entirely new style based 
on eternal aesthetic and architectural principles." 

There is no doubt that Hitler was the deciding factor in elevating this 
as the Nazi movement's designated style for representative state architec- 
ture. Hitler brushed aside the more traditional, modest, and rustic styles 
championed by Paul Schultze-Naumburg, the Fighting League of German 
Architects and Engineers (Kampfbund deutscher Architekten und Ing- 
enieure, or KdAI), and conservatives in general. And Hitler reacted an- 
grily when Paul Bonatz and Paul Schmitthenner submitted an unsolicited 
alternative design for Troost’s Königsplatz plan in June 1934, apparently 
interpreting the suggestion as implicit criticism of Troost’s work and Hit- 
ler’s judgment.” It is less clear how or when Hitler came to this conclusion. 
In Mein Kampf and subsequently in numerous private conversations, Hitler 
recalled his youthful fascination with the buildings of Vienna’s Ringstrasse 
Boulevard, as well as other prominent buildings such as the Opera House 
in Paris and the Palace of Justice in Brussels. Hitler’s favorite buildings 
certainly included neoclassicist influences, most notably the Parliament 
Building in Vienna, but most exemplified the busy eclecticism that char- 
acterized historicist architecture of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. In his postwar memoir, Speer published sketches of massive 
neoclassicist monuments that Hitler purportedly completed in the mid- 
1920s while also claiming that Hitler’s sketchbook of this same period was 
filled with public buildings he characterized as “inflated” and “decadent 
baroque” reminiscent of the Viennese Ringstrasse. 

These two statements are not necessarily mutually exclusive, but it seems 
improbable that Hitler had already sketched out the general contours for 
grandiose public monuments in neoclassicist styles by the 1920s. It is more 
likely that Hitler came to his movement's official style through his collabo- 
rations with Troost during the early 1930s. Speer acknowledged as much: 
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“What was branded as the official architecture of the Reich was only the 
neo-classicism transmitted by Troost.” Hitler publicly and privately af- 
firmed Troost’s key contribution on numerous occasions. At the opening of 
the First German Architecture and Handicrafts Exhibition, Hitler explained 
that he could not acknowledge every architect featured in the collection 
but affirmed that “they were headed by the master of our time, Professor 
Troost.” Troost’s rather thin résumé gave little indication of how he might 
approach designing representative buildings, but some early signs are 
evident in his work on the villa Becker built in Munich before World War I. 
The home featured many characteristics—abstract but symmetrical classical 
forms, smooth stone surfaces, a flat roof, an entranceway portico topped by a 
balcony, and coffered ceilings in the foyer—that would become hallmarks of 
the “reduced classicism” that Troost employed for Hitler’s first buildings.” 

In a phrasing more in line with Nazi ideology, Gerdy Troost quoted Hitler 
as characterizing her late husband’s precedent-setting style as “Germanic 
tectonic.” These characterizations fit best the earliest showcase buildings, 
like Troost’s work in Munich or Speer’s Zeppelin Field. Tellingly, the Zep- 
pelin Field probably came closest to Speer’s intention to blend Troost’s 
interpretation of classicism with Tessenow’s modernist approach toward 
simplistic monumentality while also apparently having the least amount of 
personal input from Hitler. When Hitler was more directly involved, such 
as Speer’s later buildings in Berlin like the Fiihrer Palace or Great Hall, the 
designs seemed to better reflect Hitler’s fancy for a more baroque and orna- 
mental interpretation of neoclassicism. 

If Troost provided the architectural outlines for Hitler’s monumental style, 
Speer transformed that aesthetic framework into a comprehensive sensory 
experience. First, Speer ensured that, instead of isolated structures, Hitler’s 
showcase buildings occupied positions demarcating spacious boulevards 
and plazas. These new representative spaces would provide Germany’s cit- 
ies with the “outstanding symbol of national community,” the absence of 
which Hitler so lamented in Mein Kampf. Second, Speer set the tone for the 
elaborate stagecraft and pageantry that would infuse these new spaces and 
places with the ideology of National Socialism. Speer would accomplish 
this through the profuse use of oversized flags, streaming banners, piercing 
searchlights, blazing torches and cauldrons, among other elements including 
music, pylons, and standards, to further enclose and accentuate the main 
avenues of movement and focus. Masses of bodies marching in lockstep in 
rigid formations or performing carefully choreographed athletic routines 
served as another form of ornamentation. 

Pulling these varied elements together, Wilhelm Lotz, a prominent Nazi 
pundit and editor, observed how the 1933 May Day celebrations in Berlin 
showed how Speer “already had all the tools at hand with which the cel- 
ebrations of the new state had to be formed: the organized masses, the flags, 
and the alignment of the formations toward the speaker.” It was not enough 
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simply to have masses of people; they had to be organized in formations and 
aligned toward their leader in a manner emphasized through architecture, 
flags, uniforms, lighting, and space itself. As we shall see, Speer debuted 
his stagecraft in Berlin and then refined it through subsequent rallies at the 
Reich Harvest Festivals at Btickeberg and the Party rallies in Nuremberg 
until he had largely codified a new National Socialist celebratory style. Speer 
was “much more than an architect,” Lotz concluded, “he is a designer who 
uses all the means and building materials that support, form, and deepen 
the essence of the event.” 

So it was not a specific architectural form that made Hitler’s buildings 
distinctive. Hitler’s state architecture had clear antecedents in Germany 
and abroad before and after 1933. Nor was the use of such a style for the 
representational needs of the state unprecedented. It was present in both 
democratic and nondemocratic systems. In fact, there was something ap- 
proaching an international consensus favoring a reduced neoclassicism for 
representative government buildings. Rather, what made Nazi architecture 
distinctive was the combination of architectural forms, spatial arrangements, 
and carefully staged pageantry contributing to a total experience intended to 
overwhelm and inspire participants and observers with a sense of national 
community and purpose. As one of Speer’s top deputies pointed out: “The 
scale of the individual person gives way to the scale of the formation.”'* Re- 
turning to Mosse’s observations, these different elements worked together 
so that “the space dominated the actual buildings which surrounded the 
masses, the buildings themselves almost fading into the background as a 
convenient framework for the participants . . . to reach the point where space 
for festivals displaced the monument itself.” 1° 


CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


The regime first made public the broad outlines of it plans for Berlin on 
January 28, 1938.” The plan was again brought to public attention on 
April 12, 1938—three months before the formal opening of construction 
work at twelve sites, and just a week prior to initial work in conjunction 
with Hitler’s fiftieth birthday to widen a section of the city’s existing east- 
west axis. Newspaper headlines on that April day boldly proclaimed the 
prospect of an entirely “new face” for Berlin.” Weeks later, an enthusiastic 
Joseph Goebbels described it in his diary as “the most grandiose construc- 
tion program of all time. The Fiihrer has overcome all opposition. He is 
a genius!”” Formal planning for a “new” Berlin had been going on for 
years—Hitler had dreamed of reshaping the capital even before the Nazis 
came to power—but the scale and potential cost of Berlin’s intended trans- 
formation were so great that Hitler was wary of publicizing the plans for 
fear of negative public reaction. Hitler revealed some general indications 
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of his grand visions while laying the foundation stone for the Institute for 
War Technology building in November 1937: 


Therefore, it is my inalterable intention and decision to now bestow upon Ber- 
lin the streets, edifices, and public areas it needs to allow it to be fitting and 
worthy of being the capital city of the German Reich. The size of these facilities 
and works shall not be calculated to fit the needs of the years 1937, 1938, 1939, 
or 1940; rather, they shall be determined by the knowledge that it is our task to 
build a thousand-year city equal to a thousand-year Volk with a thousand years 
of historic and cultural past for the unforeseeable future lying before it.” 


But even then, the public release of information offered relatively few details 
on the grand scheme. The press releases, while including descriptions and 
maps to highlight some key features of the plan, were purposely vague about 
many of the details, and especially careful not to divulge any of the plan’s 
destructive implications for substantial parts of the existing city fabric.” 


The Plan for the Reich Capital 


The core of Hitler’s scheme was a radical reorientation of the historic axis of 
the city center, which had traditionally run westward from the small island 
crossing of the Spree River at which the twin towns of Berlin and Cölln 
were founded in the thirteenth century, and where Prussia’s ruling Hohen- 
zollern dynasty later established its City Palace. This axis followed a broad 
leafy boulevard known as Unter den Linden, laid out in 1647 by the “Great 
Elector” Friedrich Wilhelm. Flanked on either side by the rectangular grids 
of the Renaissance-era suburbs of Dorotheenstadt and Friedrichstadt, the 
boulevard extended for around two kilometers from the Spree crossing to 
the western gates of the city. From there, Berlin’s historic east-west axis con- 
tinued westward, passing through stately Pariser Platz and the tall Doric col- 
umns of the city’s iconic late eighteenth-century Brandenburg Gate. There, 
as the Charlottenburger Chaussee, the axis resumed its majestic westward 
course through the Tiergarten—the spacious former royal hunting park 
converted in the nineteenth century into a sprawling public pleasure park. 
Many of Berlin’s great landmarks and attractions sat along Unter den 
Linden, including the crown prince’s palace, the royal armory, Schinkel’s 
royal guardhouse, the Berlin State Opera, the city university, various foreign 
embassies, state ministries, high-profile businesses, and ritzy hotels. Beyond 
the Brandenburg Gate and set off just to the north of the axis, the opulent late 
nineteenth-century Reichstag parliament building faced westward onto the 
spacious Königsplatz, or Royal Square (renamed Square of the Republic dur- 
ing the Weimar years), dominated by a tall Victory Column erected in 1873 
to commemorate Prussian victories over Denmark (1864), Austria (1866), 
and France (1870-1871). Running southward from this square for a distance 
of around 750 meters and crossing the Charlottenburg Chaussee at a near 
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right angle was the so-called Victory Avenue, first laid out in 1873 and gran- 
diosely (some would say garishly) embellished in the late 1890s with dozens 
of white marble statues of former Prussian royal grandees. 

The regime’s new plan, officially designated the Comprehensive Con- 
struction Plan for the Reich Capital, envisioned, first and foremost, the 
creation of an entirely new central axis and focus running in a north-south 
direction and cutting across the existing axis just to the west of the Bran- 
denburg Gate.” The centerpiece of the new axis was a five-kilometer-long 
boulevard, dubbed the Avenue of Splendor (figure 2.2). Flanked on either 
side by rows of trees, wide sidewalks, and local traffic lanes, this broad 
multilane thoroughfare would become Berlin’s most prestigious address, 
fronted on either side with block after block of impressive new public and 
private buildings. Speer entrusted the planning of this development to his 
close confidant, Rudolf Wolters.” 

The mammoth thoroughfare would provide an entirely new focal point 
for the city, the centerpiece of a refashioned capital purposely intended to 
subvert, while still maintaining, the historic axis and spatial dynamics of 
the old city. The boulevard alone, without the many city blocks of attendant 
construction along both its sides, would cut a 120-meter-wide swath across 
the inner city, laying waste to the existing city fabric in its path. Indeed, 
the thoroughfare’s footprint would be so wide as to present an obstacle to 
existing patterns of pedestrian and vehicle circulation—what one analysis 
of the plan has likened to a “Great Wall of China” separating two halves of 
the city.” Too intimidating to cross, pedestrians would be forced to traverse 
it via underground passageways, while east-west vehicular traffic would 
circumvent it altogether, be funneled through tunnels, or be obliged to cross 
at a limited number of intersections. 

At its northern end, the course of the new avenue would run south from 
the Königsplatz in front of the Reichstag, cross the existing east-west axis and 
cut directly through the easternmost periphery of the Tiergarten, swallowing 
up in its inexorable southward progress the Victory Avenue, the statues of 
which would be saved through the expedient of transferring them elsewhere 
in the Tiergarten. To make way for the main stretch of the new boulevard 
and the attendant construction of block after block of new buildings along 
its path, an enormous swath of land in the near western and southwestern 
districts of the city center would be cleared. These demolitions would mean 
the loss of tens of thousands of residential units, shops, and offices. The 
plan also called for the removal of the major bundle of rail trackage leading 
from the south to Berlin’s Anhalter and Potsdamer stations, both of which 
would be razed and replaced by a mammoth new South Station located at 
the extreme southern end of the axis. On the north side of the Spree above 
the Königsplatz, rail trackage leading to the Lehrter Station—also slated for 
demolition—would be removed to make way for a northward extension of 
the axis leading to the new North Station. 
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Figure 2.2. The Main Components of the North-South Axis and Adjacent Projects in Berlin 
This map publicly illustrated the approximate locations for the main components of Hitler's 
plans to redesign Berlin but minimized the actual extent of the changes. The areas with 
dashed lines represented existing railroad yards. New construction was to be confined to the 
solid black shapes (roughly numbers 1-5), at least according to this map. 


Key: 1. Tempelhof; 2. South Station; 3. North-South Axis; 4. Great Hall; 5. North Station; 6. Unter den Linden; 
7. Spree Island; 8. Tiergarten; 9. Charlottenburger Chaussee. 


Source: Stephan, Die Baukunst im Dritten Reich, n.p. 
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The entire complex was to be punctuated at key points by monumen- 
tally scaled buildings and spaces. The southern end of the axis would be 
anchored by the new South Station, expected on completion to rank as the 
world’s largest train station. Speer’s design, to be worked out by Herbert 
Rimpl, called for a sprawling four-level station—replete with elevators, es- 
calators, and a steel-ribbed copper- and glass-sheathed canopy—that faced 
north so that travelers and dignitaries emerging through colonnaded front 
portals from its voluminous interior would be immediately confronted with 
a stunning vista of the broad new avenue stretching out before them to a 
vanishing point (figure 2.3). In the foreground would be a vast, nearly rect- 
angular plaza nearly 750 meters long upon which Hitler dreamed of display- 
ing captured military equipment from his wars of conquest. Just beyond this 
plaza, the visitors’ gaze would unavoidably turn to the second monumental 
exclamation point along the course of the boulevard, a great 120-meter-tall 
Triumphal Arch—inspired by the Arc de Triomphe in Paris but more than 
twice as large—bearing the solemnly inscribed names of Germany’s 1.8 mil- 
lion dead of World War I. According to Speer, Hitler had sketched his vision 
for this arch long before the Nazis came to power. 

From there, the grand avenue would extend northward for nearly 
four kilometers, lined grandiosely, if somewhat monotonously, on either 
side with the looming gray-stone facades of block after block of over- 
sized buildings. The buildings would have uniformly designed pseudo- 
neoclassical fronts with deeply set inner courts and cover entire city blocks. 
They would all be of roughly the same proportions, although several tall 
buildings were also contemplated, but only at a suitable setback from the 
main axis—which reflects a certain discomfort with constructing tall build- 
ings that might detract from the otherwise stodgy, uniformly even facades 
intended to give the impression of solidarity. The boulevard-facing build- 
ings were to house government ministries, Party offices, corporate head- 
quarters, posh hotels, cultural centers, luxury retailing, and entertainment 
emporia of various kinds—even a Roman-style bath. The only major break 
in the long ensemble would be the Round Plaza traffic circle, situated at the 
key junction of the boulevard with Potsdamer Street and Leipziger Street, 
centered around a massive fountain pool (figure 2.4). 

The plan called for a Soldier’s Hall to the north of the Round Plaza to 
commemorate Germany’s fallen in future wars. Commissioned to one of 
Hitler’s favored architects, Wilhelm Kreis, who was instructed to follow a 
sketch done by Hitler, the Soldier’s Hall was intended to impress.” At 250 
meters long and nearly 80 meters high and centered on a spectacularly spa- 
cious grand hall beneath a high barrel-vaulted ceiling, the structure would 
not only honor the nation’s fallen in a cavernous vaulted crypt but also pay 
homage to its military heroes and display the spoils of war and symbols 
of triumph, such as the rail car in which the 1918 and 1940 armistices with 
France were signed. War trophies would be displayed throughout Hitler’s 
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Figure 2.3. Model of Hitler’s North-South Axis Planned for Berlin 
Never displayed publicly, this model, likely photographed in 1939, illustrated the true 
dimensions of Hitler’s north-south axis. From bottom to top, the model shows the South 
Station, Triumphal Arch, Round Plaza, and the Great Hall, as well as the Great Basin toward 
the upper left corner. 

Source: German Federal Archives. 
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Figure 2.4. The Round Plaza along the North-South Axis Planned for Berlin 

Centered on a mammoth fountain, the Round Plaza was a major ensemble planned for 
the northern half of the north-south axis. The DAF’s House of Tourism, one of the few parts 
of Hitler’s grand plan for Berlin to near completion, is seen top center. The roofline of its 
twin, the corporate headquarters of Allianz Insurance, is partially visible at the bottom 
and demonstrates the kind of contributions expected of the private sector to Hitler’s grand 
building programs. 


Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 58. 


new Berlin. At Hitler’s behest, Speer ordered military authorities to set aside 
around 200 of the heaviest captured guns and tanks for use as accent pieces 
along the new showcase boulevards.” Linked to this immense structure, and 
also designed by Kreis, was the future Army High Command consisting of a 
long rectilinear plaza, faced on both sides by a stately pair of administrative 
buildings and bookended on one end with a stout, rectangular, twelve-story 
skyscraper and on the other with a tall obelisk topped by an eagle with out- 
stretched wings. Not to be left out, Hermann Göring successfully claimed 
the opposite lot on the boulevard for a new Field Marshall’s Office to be 
designed by Speer. Nearby, a weapon and armor museum and a military 
cemetery would complete the martial ensemble. 

At its northern end, the grand avenue would intersect, after passing 
through the eastern margins of the Tiergarten, with the city’s historic east- 
west axis just prior to terminating at the entrance to a second great plaza, laid 
down as a Roman-style forum over the grounds of the former Königsplatz. 
Designed to accommodate more than a million people, this 350,000-square- 
meter space—often referred to as the Great Square and imagined as the fu- 
ture Adolf Hitler Square—was to be enclosed on three sides by government 
buildings. A new Reichstag would dominate the eastern side and tower 
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over the existing 1894 Reichstag, which Hitler rather surprisingly wanted 
renovated as a library for Reichstag deputies. The Armed Forces Supreme 
Command and another new Reich Chancellery would occupy the southern 
side. These two hulking masses would flank the main entrance from the 
north-south axis onto the Great Square. The proximity of armed forces build- 
ings was highly suggestive of the military’s centrality in Hitler’s empire. The 
western side of the square was reserved for the Führer Palace, from which 
Hitler would rule, featuring a banquet hall capable of seating several thou- 
sand, a theater for around 950 people, and roughly 15,000 square meters of 
reception spaces for awing visitors. The crowning touch, to be built on the 
north side, was a mammoth Great Hall that would totally dominate the 
enclosed forum space before it, in addition to being visible from along the 
entire length of the north-south boulevard. 

Tucked into a bend in the Spree, which was to be rerouted to flow be- 
neath the building’s raised forecourt, the Great Hall was planned as an 
immense domed structure, conceived at an almost unimaginable scale 
(figure 2.5). Also known as the People’s Hall, the structure was intended to 
be the world’s largest enclosed space, capable of accommodating crowds 
of up to 180,000 on the polished-stone floor of its cavernous interior. Soar- 
ing high above the assembled crowd, and above rows of tiered galleries, 
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Figure 2.5. The Great Hall Planned for the Northern End of the North-South Axis 

The Great Hall was to be the centerpiece of Hitler’s plans to transform Berlin into a world 
capital. Like many of Hitler’s later collaborations with Albert Speer, the hall’s design com- 
bined overwhelming size with a blend of neo-baroque and neoclassicist ornamentation. 
Source: German Federal Archives. 
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would be a gigantic coffered dome of 250 meters in diameter topped by a 
46-meter-wide oculus. This enormous domed structure would rise above a 
massive 74-meter-high square granite base—necessitated by the unsuitably 
soft sandy subsoils underlying the site—to a height of 290 meters, roughly 
on par with the height of the Eiffel Tower in Paris. Visitors ascending the 
steps to the People’s Hall would pass two 15-meter-tall sculptures by Arno 
Breker—Atlas holding the heavens and Tellus holding the earth. The build- 
ing would be the monumental centerpiece of the New Berlin—framed as the 
eye-catching exclamation point to the grand north-south axis, visible from 
all parts of the city, and greater in its height and proportions than any other 
planned or existing structure in the city. 

Almost as an afterthought, the plan included a further northward exten- 
sion of the axis leading away from the rear of the Great Hall and veering to 
the west at about a 30-degree angle to connect with the proposed site of the 
new North Station. Often referred to as the “bent axis,” the stretch sepa- 
rating the Great Hall and the North Station would center on an elongated 
kilometer-long reflecting pool, or Great Basin, scaled at roughly the same 
width as the framing facades of the Great Hall and the North Station at 
either end. The basin was to have a stunning effect, showcasing for visitors 
emerging from the North Station a reflective image of the Great Hall at its 
far end. It was also the most practical use of the low-lying marshy tracts of 
land in and along the former bend of the diverted Spree. The pool was to 
be flanked on either side by government buildings similar to those arrayed 
along the main north-south axis, including a new town hall, a police head- 
quarters for the city of Berlin, Naval High Command, and a city technical 
works building. The basin would also provide a recreational space, replete 
with outdoor facilities offering opportunities for dining, relaxation, and 
water sports of various kinds. 

While the grand avenue, along with its attendant monumental structures 
and spaces, was to be the centerpiece of new development, the new axis 
was also to extend far beyond the two new “bookcasing” rail stations. Al- 
together, the axis would stretch across the city for a distance of thirty-eight 
kilometers. To the south, extensions of the axis would allow access to the 
city’s Tempelhof Airport and lead to new suburban residential areas planned 
on the city’s southern periphery. Referred to as South City, this new subur- 
ban district would house a population of 400,000 thereby helping to relieve 
crowding in the city center. This new development, laid out in a rectilinear 
fashion, would also host a series of major government buildings, including 
a building trades school, an army war academy, a police technical academy, 
a Waffen-SS headquarters, a training facility for the national customs service, 
and an office building for the Aviation Ministry. The axis would also extend 
to a similar development on the north side, although those plans were less 
developed. There was some effort to integrate Party offices and other types 
of public services into these areas, but Speer primarily focused on the spatial 
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alignment and aesthetics of these apartment blocks in relation to his overall 
concept for two principal axial boulevards through Berlin. Hans Stephan, 
Speer’s main deputy responsible for planning the city’s east-west axis, ex- 
plained how these new residential areas would, through “the natural rank- 
ing ordering of worth, subordinate themselves to the scale and formation of 
the great monumental buildings of the state and the national community.” 

The historic east-west axis would also be extended in either direction to 
a total length of fifty kilometers, again opening up the possibility for new 
developments at either end. Thus, two grand axes, one old and one new, 
would traverse and reorient the spatial organization of the entire city. The 
eastward extension of the old axis would require considerable demolition 
and construction to widen existing thoroughfares. Just to the east of the 
Spree Island, the narrow Kaiser Wilhelm Street was to be redeveloped and 
lined with monumental new buildings as it arced northward to the com- 
muter train station at Alexanderplatz. On the north side of the thoroughfare, 
the plan called for a new block-long building to house the German Chamber 
of Industry and Commerce, matched on the south side with a similar struc- 
ture. A series of new office buildings, the Reichspost telephone exchange, 
and an art museum, along with a three-sided square of buildings enclosing 
St. Mary’s Church—which was not aligned with the avenue—completed the 
planned ensemble. From there, three alternative eastward routes leading to 
the eastern edge of the city were left under further consideration. 

The western extension—following the widening and transformation of the 
Charlottenburger Chaussee into a “via triumphalis”—would continue on to 
what had been known before 1933 as Reich Chancellor Square but renamed 
Adolf Hitler Square after the Nazis came to power. Given that the master 
plan for Berlin called for the square before the Great Hall to bear Hitler’s 
name, another name was needed, and in 1939, the regime announced its 
intention to rechristen the space as Mussolini Square and erect a statue of 
the Italian dictator on the site, as well as a new rail station with a special 
hall for arriving foreign dignitaries. Near the end of the axis in the park-like 
Grtinewald district just to the southwest of the Olympic Stadium, the plan 
called for the development of a massive multiple-winged Institute for War 
Technology arranged around an elongated courtyard. Construction work on 
the monumental entry to the main building was underway by fall 1937. The 
unfinished shell of the building was buried under the “Teufelsberg” rubble 
mountain after the war. The area was also to become home to a sprawling 
university “city,” a giant university hospital and clinic complex, and a vast 
array of leisure facilities. 

In addition to extending the axes to the perimeter, the plan envisioned a 
total overhaul of the city’s rail and traffic network that eliminated three cen- 
tral stations and their trackage, in favor of the two mammoth stations at the 
ends of the main segment of the north-south axis. In cooperation with Ger- 
man railway authorities, rail lines throughout the city would be rationalized, 
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augmented, and re-laid. The plan called for linking the two new stations 
with a new line circling the city center, thereby eliminating the need for the 
other existing central stations. Existing roads and thoroughfares were also 
to be redrawn to move traffic flows around the city center and Tiergarten, as 
well as away from the city center along radiating routes. Ultimately, plan- 
ners hoped to construct a successive series of four to five ring roads, includ- 
ing an outermost Autobahn ring that would sweep around the entire city. 
This series of concentric high-capacity traffic rings would connect with the 
city’s two main axes. In addition, a series of new radial roads and rail lines 
would radiate out from the center. 

Although most attention, including that of Hitler himself, focused on 
the showy building projects along the axis between the new North and 
South stations, other major building and landscaping projects were planned 
throughout the city. In and around the Spree Island, at the city’s historic core, 
planners foresaw the construction of four new museums in anticipation of 
exhibiting art, archeology, and ethnology collections on par with the greatest 
in the world. The scale of these museums, with their fortress-like towers and 
long colonnaded fronts, would require a vast expansion of the space previ- 
ously allocated for that purpose. Accordingly, much of the land along the 
banks of the Spree to the north and west of the old city center was slated to 
be cleared for new construction. 

New green spaces would help define the city’s districts and suburbs and 
provide the population with access to open spaces for leisure and recreation. 
Horticulturalists provided recommendations on the most suitable trees and 
shrubs for these parklands. Beyond the Autobahn ring, planners reserved 
space for airports, including a facility on Rangsdorfer Lake, on the edge of 
the planned South City, for seaplanes. Space was also allocated for extensive 
surrounding parklands, which would be stripped of their present forest 
cover of Brandenburg pine and replanted with deciduous trees to recall the 
region’s original vegetation. Hitler cared little for these more lived spaces 
replete with hiking trails, beaches, athletic fields, and restaurants. Instead, 
his focus remained on his showpiece monuments. In October 1941, as Ger- 
man forces marched seemingly inexorably eastward through Soviet territory, 
Hitler imagined how visitors would experience his future capital: 


When one enters the Reich Chancellery, one should have the feeling that one is 
visiting the master of the world. One will arrive there along the wide avenues 
containing the Triumphal Arch, the Pantheon of the Army, the Square of the 
People... things to take your breath away!”! 


Genesis and Prosecution of the Plan 


The principal architect of the plan—the details of which were largely worked 
out between June 1936 and November 1938—was Albert Speer, who had by 
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then risen to become Hitler’s most favored and trusted architect. The driving 
force behind the plan, however, was Hitler. From the beginning, Hitler took 
an intense interest in the restructuring of the capital, intervening in every de- 
tail, particularly the north-south axis. Indeed, Hitler allegedly began think- 
ing about remaking the city along the lines of a grand north-south boulevard 
as early as the mid-1920s, perhaps even taking it upon himself around that 
time to make early sketches of his visions for a huge triumphal arch and 
great domed hall.” There is also the suggestion that Hitler, as early as the 
1920s, had examined previous plans for the city. Berlin had been the subject 
of several design competitions and presentations dating back to the Greater 
Berlin Competition of 1907, for which there were at least twenty-seven 
entries. Subsequent plans of various kinds emerged in the late 1910s and 
early 1920s. Hitler’s ideas for Berlin likely drew from concepts borrowed 
from these earlier plans, particularly a 1917-1919 plan for Greater Berlin 
set down by the Swiss architect and city planner Martin Mächler, which 
featured a grand north-south axial boulevard along the line of the Victory 
Avenue with two great rail stations at its endpoints. A 1927 plan by modern- 
ist architect Hugo Haring had called, as did the Nazi plan for the city, for the 
removal of the Victory Column from the Königsplatz to create a large open 
space before the Reichstag.” 

Soon after taking power in 1933, Hitler ordered municipal authorities to 
begin developing a new urban plan for the National Socialist capital, making 
clear his dissatisfaction with the current layout. He declared the city “unsys- 
tematic,” largely due to the very rapid and uncontrolled expansion that had 
taken place during the decades of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The city’s architecture was also, in Hitler’s view, vastly inferior 
compared to other major capitals. Hitler’s contempt for Berlin came through 
in Mein Kampf where he declared: “If the fate of Rome should strike Berlin, 
future generations would some day admire the department stores of a few 
Jews as the mightiest works of our era and the hotels of a few corporations 
as the characteristic expression of the culture of our times.”™ To get things 
underway, Hitler summoned municipal leaders to a meeting at which he 
laid down his basic ideas for rebuilding the capital. He also met with rail- 
road officials to discuss reorganizing the city’s transport network. Between 
1933 and 1936, he consulted regularly with the Berlin Planning Office on the 
preparation of a plan based on his ideas. 

Over time, however, Hitler grew frustrated with what he perceived as a 
lack of vision and commitment on the part of city officials and planners, who 
often balked over the scale and projected cost of his ideas. To overcome their 
reticence, Hitler threatened to move the capital from Berlin to a new site 
on the Müritzsee in Mecklenburg.” Eventually, in June 1936, he decided to 
show Albert Speer, who was not yet directly involved, a copy of a city plan 
on which Hitler had sketched corrections. From that point on, Speer became 
unofficially involved in the planning process, and roughly six months later 
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on January 30, 1937, he was officially commissioned by Hitler to oversee the 
project under the rather grandiose title of General Building Inspector for the 
Reich Capital. Speer—now ensconced along with his staff of architects and 
planners in the former Berlin Academy of Arts building at 4 Pariser Platz 
and given extraordinary powers over the Berlin city government—assumed 
control of the project. Yet even with Hitler’s explicit backing, Speer faced nu- 
merous challenges to his authority. Berlin mayor Julius Lippert proved the 
most obstinate. Speer finally convinced Hitler to remove Lippert in 1940. 

Contributing to the regime’s remaking of the city was a series of building 
projects that either preceded or arose independently from the master plan. 
The first of these was a renovation of the Reichsbank headquarters in central 
Berlin. In February 1933, just a month after becoming chancellor, Hitler took 
a personal interest in the design competition, which included entries from 
thirty of Germany’s leading architects including several prominent modern- 
ist proponents, among them Walter Gropius and Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. 
After reviewing the tendered proposals, Hitler rejected all of them and opted 
instead for an unsubmitted design prepared by the bank’s housing depart- 
ment manager, Hermann Wolff. Although work on the building was not 
completed until 1940, the chosen design was predictive of things to come in 
that it typified the sparse classicism, heroic detailing, illusion of solidarity, 
and oversized proportions that would eventually characterize most of the 
official buildings of the Third Reich. Hailed by Reichsbank president Hjal- 
mar Schacht at the cornerstone-laying ceremony in May 1934 as “an example 
of what patriotic will can do in times of stress,” this early prestige project 
was an important first step in the use of new construction in the capital as a 
means of heralding the ambitions and ideology of the regime.” 

Another project that preceded the regime, but was quickly embraced by it, 
was the planning for the 1936 Berlin Olympiad. In October 1933, Hitler took 
it upon himself to make an official visit to the future site of the games in the 
Grünewald district of western Berlin. Work was already underway under the 
direction of Werner March to remake the existing stadium built by his father, 
Otto March, for the canceled 1916 games.” As with the Reichsbank headquar- 
ters expansion, Hitler intervened, expressing dissatisfaction with the direc- 
tion and progress of the project. He called for an enlargement and further 
redesign of the stadium, as well as a 150-meter eastward shift in its location. 
This shift would allow sufficient space for an ambitious 131-hectare Reich 
Sports Field complex—consisting of an Olympic Square, the new Olympic 
Stadium, May Field parade grounds for open-air assemblies and exhibitions 
(beneath which was to be built a cavernous hall to pay tribute to the soldiers 
who fought in the 1914 Battle of Langemark), Waldbiihne amphitheater, 
and associated spaces and secondary buildings—all aligned symmetrically 
along an east-west axis. The grounds underwent extensive landscaping and 
excavation, under the direction of Heinrich Wiepking-Jtirgensmann, to create 
the impression of a complex that was modern and monumental but yet in 
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harmony with nature. Arno Breker, Josef Thorak, and other sculptors contrib- 
uted heroically sized, chisel-featured statuary idolizing the physical beauty of 
Aryan athletic prowess and strength throughout the grounds. The completed 
110,000-spectator oval stadium—imposingly clad in granite quarried in Fran- 
conia and ringed by tall sharp-edged stone columns—was widely regarded 
at the time, along with the other elements of the complex, as both a marvel 
of modern sport facility design as well as an unmistakable political statement 
about a nationally resurgent, progressively efficient, and peaceful new Ger- 
many (figure 2.6).” As March explained, the various revisions to the Olympic 
grounds meant that “the layout of the National Stadium should allow the 


Abb. 17 Plastik im Reichssportfeld. Standorte im Lageplan 


1. Karl Albiker, Diskuswerfer und Stafettenlaufer 2. Willy Meller, Siegeisöttin 3. Joseph Wackerle, Rosseführer 4. Sepp Mages. Sportkameraden 5. Willy 

Scheibe, Reiterehrung 6. Reinhold Kübert, Turnierpferd 7. Adolf Wamper, Hochreliefs 8. Max Laeuger. Keramische Reliefs 9. Willy Meller, Eingangspfeiler 

10. Adolf Strube, Stiere 11. Georg Kolbe, Ruhender Athlet 12. Arno Lehmann, Keramischer Fries 13. Arno Breker, Bronze 14, Georg Kolbe, Zehnkampfer 
15. Waldemar Raemisch, Adlerpfeiler 16. Joseph Thorck. Faustsampfer 


Figure 2.6. The Reich Sports Field Built for the 1936 Berlin Summer Olympics 

Dubbed the Reich Sports Field, the 1936 Summer Olympic complex centered on the 
Olympic Plaza, the Olympic Stadium, and the May Field with its imposing clock tower with 
various ancillary structures in the vicinity. This map highlights the oversized statuary that tied 
the complex together. 


Key: 1. Olympic Stadium; 2. May Field; 3. Amphitheater; 4. Clock Tower; 5. Swimming Stadium; 6. Olympic 
Plaza; 7. Equestrian Field; 8. Tennis Stadium; 9. Hockey Rink; 10. Train Station; 11. House of German Sport. 


Source: March, Bauwerk Reichssportfeld, 41. 
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communal masses to be structured in a way that allows a close relationship 
to the Führer or the individual speakers.” * 

A number of other official building projects were underway by the mid- 
1930s. The transformation, for example, of Berlin’s Lustgarten—the formal 
pleasure garden on the Spree Island in the heart of the capital—by Speer into 
a ceremonial rally space for the 1936 Olympics and other regime-sponsored 
events, called for paving over lawns and gardens with a rectangular grid 
of granite blocks and the tight enclosure of the space with viewing stands, 
flags, and bunting; all set amid and framed by the surrounding iconic sym- 
bols of the nation: City Palace, Cathedral, and Old Museum. The net effect 
was a purposely designed public rally ground within which the massed, reg- 
imented ranks of Germans would feel a sense of oneness with themselves, 
the movement, and the nation.“ This objective soon manifested elsewhere 
through the proliferation of various types of assembly architecture and 
spaces in the other Fiihrer cities. 

Hitler’s early interventions involved places or projects where construc- 
tion or at least planning was already underway. The massive reconstruction 
of Tempelhof, the Berlin city airport established in 1923 to the south of the 
city center, was one of the first projects originated by the Nazi regime. Tem- 
pelhof was already one of the world’s busiest airports, but Hitler ordered 
it rebuilt in a more grandiose form. Ernst Sagebiel, whom Hitler commis- 
sioned to oversee the project in 1934, had already established a promising 
career in Berlin working for modernist and Jewish German architect Erich 
Mendelsohn before losing his job due to the Depression.” Sagebiel joined 
the Nazi Party soon after it seized power. Whether his membership reflected 
belief or opportunism or both, Sagebiel soon became the regime’s leading 
aviation architect and, along with Paul Ludwig Troost, helped solidify the 
regime’s penchant for a severe modernist neoclassicism even before Speer 
rose to prominence. 

Tempelhof was designed to be the world’s largest and most modern air- 
port. The new 285,000-square-meter steel-framed terminal building—com- 
pleted between 1936 and 1941—took the unique form of a 1.2-kilometer-long 
sweeping arc facing an oval-shaped field (figure 2.7). Here, too, Hitler alleg- 
edly intervened, proposing the arc-shaped terminal in place of the originally 
contemplated series of rectangular buildings. With ceremony and display in 
mind, the roof of the terminal building offered tiered seating so that as many 
as 100,000 spectators might witness air shows and other official events. De- 
parting passengers approached the airport through a semicircular plaza and 
then a smaller square guarded by two large eagle reliefs. These open spaces 
were lined with administrative buildings clad in smooth limestone pierced 
by numerous windows. The main entrance, topped by an eagle clutching a 
wreathed swastika, stood nearly five stories high and bore clear similarities 
to the later Aviation Ministry building. Guests moving inside encountered 
a cavernous limestone lobby bathed in light by rows of windows stretching 
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Figure 2.7. Tempelhof Airport in Berlin 

Designed to be the world’s largest airport, Tempelhof featured a curved terminal stretching 
over one kilometer that opened to an expansive grassy landing field. Passengers traveled 
through a broad plaza lined with matching administrative buildings, partially seen to the left, 
to enter the spacious lobby in the center. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:132. 


from floor to ceiling. Speer’s master plan for the city eventually incorporated 
this renovated Tempelhof as an extension of the new north-south axis. 

In 1935, Sagebiel also won the commission to design, in similar gigantic- 
style, an office building to house the Ministry of Aviation along with the 
headquarters of the Luftwaffe. Stretching an entire city block along Wilhelm- 
strasse in the city’s historic government quarter, the seven-story, 2,800-room 
limestone and travertine-faced structure, distinctively intimidating in ap- 
pearance with severely massive facades topped with heavy cornices and in- 
scribed with long serried rows of shallow windows and protruding window 
frames, was completed in just eighteen months between February 1935 and 
August 1936—a notable tribute to the regime’s ability to marshal abundant 
building material and labor quickly for its prestige building projects (figure 
2.8). The immense scale and importance of the building was reflected in its 
seemingly endless corridors, oversized staircases, and enormous cadre of 
officials and bureaucrats. The regime touted the finished structure as the 
largest office building in Europe and an example of how National Socialist 
architecture strove to “combine practical purpose with symbolic form.”* At 
both the Aviation Ministry and Tempelhof, Sagebiel’s rather stark designs 
differed from Speer’s neoclassicism, perhaps reflecting the modernist influ- 
ences of his former employer. 
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Figure 2.8. The Aviation Ministry in Berlin 

The new Aviation Ministry in Berlin featured a facade of smooth stone pierced by rigid rows 
of windows to convey a sleek, modernist look. That, combined with the breakneck speed 
of construction, epitomized the Nazi regime’s efforts to present itself as efficient, capable, 
and progressive. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:68. 


Speer was actively involved in government- and Party-sponsored build- 
ing projects within the city from the beginning. Speer first displayed a knack 
for theatrics, as well as architecture, while supervising the 1933 May Day 
celebrations. The staging relied on copious numbers of swastika banners, 
flags, standards, and other decorative elements to transform the Templehof 
field into an intensely political rally space. Speer soon employed this same 
flair staging the Nuremberg rallies. Also in 1933, Speer became involved 
with Troost’s renovation of the Chancellery building as liaison to the build- 
ing trades, a post that brought him into regular contact with Hitler, who 
followed the project closely and to whom Speer delivered daily briefings. 

Hitler eventually charged Speer, in January 1938, with designing and 
building an entirely new Chancellery (figure 2.9). Less than a year later, 
the project was completed, and the “new Berlin” possessed an official state 
building from which the nation’s diplomatic and administrative affairs 
could be conducted. The Chancellery was suitably intimidating in its overall 
dimensions, stark gray neoclassical exterior, and sumptuous interior de- 
signed to impress and overwhelm any visiting dignitary—the main hall was 
twice as long as the Hall of Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles (figure 2.10). 
In fact, the planning for the Chancellery began well before 1938. Hitler had 
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Figure 2.9. The Court of Honor Entrance to the New Reich Chancellery in Berlin 

The regime heralded the new Reich Chancellery as testament to its engineering and orga- 
nizational prowess. The main entrance was through an imposing and austere interior court- 
yard, dubbed the Court of Honor, flanked by two super-sized bronze statues representing the 
armed forces and the Party done by Arno Breker. The building’s modernist neoclassicism and 
sheer size were characteristic of Hitler’s earlier monumental building projects. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:73. 


prepared some initial sketches as early as 1935 and ordered Speer to begin 
preparations in June of that year.” Nonetheless, the Nazi-controlled media 
hailed the remarkably speedy construction of the building as a triumph of 
National Socialist architectural and construction prowess, with Speer taking 
full credit for the feat. Speer had become a part of Hitler’s inner circle and 
already made an imprint on the new National Socialist capital, even before 
taking over as Hitler’s chief architect. 

For all practical purposes, the master plan for Berlin grew out of close 
collaboration between Hitler and Speer. Many of the basic ideas and de- 
signs originated with Hitler, but it was Speer who, with the assistance of 
his rapidly growing staff, fleshed them out and developed them into vi- 
able components of a larger scheme. The lure of Hitler’s grandiose plans 
eventually garnered contributions from many prominent conservative 
architects initially shunned by the regime, including Peter Behrens, Ger- 
man Bestelmeyer, Paul Bonatz, and Wilhelm Kreis. Speer later described 
Hitler’s almost child-like delight in poring over, and in showing others, de- 
tailed wooden and plaster scale models of the grand north-south axis. The 
models were specially constructed, artfully illuminated with spotlights to 
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A series of grandiose interior spaces complemented yet also contrasted the new Reich Chancellery’s 
austere exterior. Visitors would enter through the Court of Honor, on the top right, to pass through 
the Mosaic Hall and the Round Room before reaching the Marble Gallery. Stretching nearly 150 
meters long, the gallery, like the other interior spaces, sported opulent finishes and fixtures but was 
rather sparsely furnished. Hitler’s personal office, toward the bottom right, was located halfway 
along the gallery and opened onto the Chancellery gardens. 

Source: Nonn, “Die neue Reichskanzlei und die Führerbauten in ihrer kulturpolitischen Bedeutung,” 1048-49. 


capture scenes as they would appear at different times of day, and kept 
on constant display in the former exhibition rooms of the Berlin Academy 
of Arts for Hitler’s private pleasure.“ During the latter war years, Hitler 
sought solace in revisiting again and again with Speer the plans for post- 
war Berlin and the other Führer cities. 

Construction work on the master plan commenced in summer 1938. 
Most of the early work focused on widening and improving the existing 
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east-west axis and clearing space at various sites for the projected north- 
south axis and new rail stations. Unter den Linden underwent a face-lift in 
preparation for the 1936 Olympics. That work now extended westward to 
the Charlottenburger Chaussee, which was widened, given a median strip, 
a martial framing of monumental plinths and columns, and new ornamen- 
tal street lighting specially designed by Speer. Work also commenced on a 
system of underground tunnels that would smoothly route traffic from one 
axis to the other at their projected intersection. In the center of the Tiergar- 
ten, the Great Star roundabout intersection was graced by the Victory Col- 
umn relocated from in front of the Reichstag. To enhance this monumental 
exclamation point, the traffic circle around the Victory Column was wid- 
ened to more than twice its former size, and the addition of an extra stone 
tambour at its base raised the height of the relocated column by 7.5 meters. 
Pedestrian access was provided by the construction of four subterranean 
passages accessed through four neoclassically styled stone guardhouses 
set on the periphery of the roundabout. The completed Charlottenburger 
Chaussee project, which extended westward through the grounds of the 
new technical university near the Olympic sports complex, saw immediate 
political service for the regime as a ceremonial parade axis for the games, as 
well as for political and military parades. 

Elsewhere, work was underway before the end of 1938 on clearing the 
bend of the Spree in preparation for laying the foundations for the Great Hall 
and the reflecting basin leading to the new North Station, on the approaches 
to the planned Round Plaza roundabout on the north-south boulevard, 
and on the site of the future South Station. During an official ceremony on 
June 14, 1938, Hitler laid the cornerstone of the House of Tourism, the only 
master plan building actually to be built (or largely built before construction 
stopped in 1942) along the projected north-south axis. This large-winged 
structure, centered on a concave colonnaded facade, stood solitary watch 
during the war years over the otherwise cleared but still undeveloped site of 
the Round Plaza. The year 1938 also saw the removal of the statues along the 
Victory Avenue to another part of the Tiergarten to make way for construc- 
tion on the north-south axis, as well as the beginning of demolition work on 
scattered sites elsewhere along the path of the axis. 

Private and semiofficial construction projects were also underway at 
various points around Berlin. A surviving example is the Nordstern Insur- 
ance Company office, part of a horseshoe-shaped ensemble of buildings 
constructed during the 1930s to house government and private offices on 
Fehrbelliner Square in the western part of the city. Designed by Otto Firle, 
this T-shaped structure with its gently curving frontal facade displays all the 
distinguishing features of National Socialist official buildings: steel frame, 
natural stone facing, shallow recessed windows and doors with heavy pro- 
truding frames, pronounced symmetry, and sparse decoration. The private 
sector wished to proclaim its loyalty by mimicking the regime’s official 
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building style. The private sector also wished to be prominently situated 
within the New Berlin, as evidenced by the speed with which it claimed 
building sites along the proposed north-south axis or in the Tiergarten em- 
bassy quarter, like the combination office building and guesthouse built by 
the Krupp conglomerate to accommodate employees conducting business in 
the capital designed by Paul Mebes and Paul Emmerich. 

Work on the master plan slowed with the onset of war in September 1939 
but picked up again by spring 1940. Dissatisfied with the slow rate of prog- 
ress to that point (only around 7,000 dwellings out of a planned 52,000 had 
been demolished and cleared), Speer made the decision in May 1940 to begin 
using dynamite to level entire city blocks at a time and to employ concentra- 
tion camp inmates to clear debris. The demolitions displaced thousands and 
proceeded in parallel with the eviction and deportation of much of Berlin’s 
Jewish community to the east. A short time later, in a burst of enthusiasm 
following the surrender of France, Hitler tried to accelerate efforts by issuing 
an official proclamation prioritizing his Berlin projects (along with the other 
Führer cities) and stating his expectation that the projects be completed by 
1950.” Space for the Great Hall was quickly cleared, for example, but little 
in the way of actual construction followed. 

Nonetheless, despite the distractions of war and the consequent diver- 
sion of strategic material and labor, demolition work along the projected 
north-south axis continued doggedly into late 1942—only to be aided, rather 
ironically, thereafter by the devastating effects of Allied bombing raids. The 
chronicle of Speer’s bureau actually characterized the bombing as “valuable 
preparatory work for the purposes of the redesign” of Berlin.“ Near the 
height of his power in October 1941, Hitler privately confided that “Berlin 
will one day be the capital of the world.”* The following June, Hitler even 
reportedly contemplated a new name for his capital to help integrate Ger- 
manic peoples across Europe into the Nazi empire: “The name Germania 
for the capital of the Reich in its new representative form would be very 
appropriate, for it would give to every member of the German community, 
however far away from the capital he may be, a feeling of unity and closer 
membership.” Less than a year later in March 1943, work on the plan to 
reshape Berlin was formally abandoned. 

Speer estimated the public cost of the Berlin rebuilding plan at 4-6 bil- 
lion Reichsmarks, but this is undoubtedly low. Initial estimates prepared by 
Speer’s staff in February 1938 put the cost of Reich government buildings at 
a little more than 4 billion Reichsmarks, but this listing lacked estimates for 
several projects, including the Great Hall and the Führer Palace, as well as 
the costs for businesses, Party offices, railroads, and streets. The Great Hall 
alone was scheduled to cost 600 million Reichsmarks by 1944, just to prepare 
the site for actual construction. Speer’s staff estimated the final cost for the 
Great Hall at 2.15 billion Reichsmarks in 1943, while one contemporary, 
independent estimate put the final tally as high as 6 billion Reichsmarks.”! 
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THE CITY OF THE PARTY RALLIES 


The redesign of the nation’s capital made little progress beyond planning 
and demolition. In contrast, the transformation of Nuremberg, the host city 
of the annual Nazi Party rallies, moved ahead rapidly during the prewar 
years. This was, in large part, a simple function of the special role the city 
played as the stage on which the largest, most choreographed event of 
the Nazi political calendar—involving hundreds of thousands of on-site 
participants and experienced through the media by tens of millions more 
across Germany and countless others around the world—was performed.” 
Although rallies had been held in Munich in 1923 and in Weimar in 1926, the 
gatherings of the Party faithful took place in Nuremberg in 1927 and 1929. 
By the time the city had been called upon to host its third rally in 1933, Hitler 
had officially designated Nuremberg as the permanent rally site. Thereafter, 
every September from 1934 until the outbreak of war brought about the sus- 
pension of the rallies in 1939, Nuremberg played host to what had by then 
become an elaborate eight-day political ritual. Staging the rallies required an 
extensive rally ground building program, as well as a systematic reworking 
of the city’s historic center. Because of the immense propaganda value of the 
Party rallies along with the intense backing of Hitler, Nuremberg enjoyed a 
certain priority status over the other Führer cities when it came to the allo- 
cation of resources. Indeed, the city had become a veritable beehive of con- 
struction and restoration activity by the mid-1930s, earning it the sobriquet 
of “the world’s largest building site.” 

The choice of Nuremberg as the permanent rally site appears, at first 
glance, somewhat incongruous. The city had a reputation as a “red” strong- 
hold and had not been especially supportive of the Nazis during their rise to 
power. Moreover, while the city had hosted previous rallies, the municipal 
government had been noticeably less than enthusiastic about the undertak- 
ing and seemed lukewarm at best to become the permanent venue.” At the 
same time, there were distinct advantages. The city’s location was readily 
accessible from all parts of Germany, a point proven by the fact that the 1927 
and 1929 rallies had been well attended. Nuremberg also had, already in 
place, the kind of public facilities and grounds necessary for staging such an 
event. But most important, Nuremberg had immense propaganda value as 
a truly iconic “German” city, because in the minds of most Germans the city 
possessed symbolic associations with the nation’s history, art, and culture 
stemming from its glory days as an imperial city during the Middle Ages. 
These attributes fit perfectly with the regime’s desire to build among Ger- 
mans a growing sense of national pride. Holding the annual Party rallies in 
Nuremberg offered the opportunity to accomplish that goal by connecting 
the regime’s vision of a new and glorious National Socialist future with a 
romantically inspiring symbol of Germany’s national past. 
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Nazi-Era Construction, Cleansing, Restoration, and Preservation 


Accordingly, the regime’s building plans for Nuremberg called for the 
simultaneous pursuit of massive new construction projects on the city’s 
periphery—to provide a dedicated permanent venue for rally events and 
activities—and a concerted program for the cleansing, restoration, and pres- 
ervation of the city’s historic center. The rally grounds complex on the city’s 
southeast periphery evolved from a municipal park and recreation ground. 
The site already possessed a landscaped park known as the Luitpold Grove, 
which contained a 1930 stone memorial to local soldiers who perished dur- 
ing World War I; a 16,000-capacity meeting hall; the picturesque Dutzend- 
teich Lake with its lakeside café; a zoo; a number of sporting fields; a public 
swimming pool; and a municipal stadium with a capacity of 50,000." The 
completed rally grounds complex would cover an immense area of 16.5 
square kilometers as it developed under the auspices of a special public 
corporation created in 1935 to partner the city of Nuremberg, the state of 
Bavaria, the Reich, and the Nazi Party. As early as fall 1934, Speer had pro- 
duced a master plan for the entire complex (figure 2.11). Mayor Willy Liebel 
and other local officials spearheaded the concomitant cleansing, restoration, 
and preservation of the city’s historic center. 

The development of the grounds began by reworking the Luitpold 
Grove and its Hall of Honor necropolis. Redubbed the Luitpold Arena, the 
grove space transformed from a landscaped park to a leveled field flanked 
by massive stone grandstands topped by a wall of banners and featuring a 
granite pathway leading across the field from the stands to the foot of the 
necropolis. On the seventh day of the rallies, this open-air arena’s special 
role was to provide the stage on which Hitler and his entourage passed 
solemnly along the granite pathway, past the massed ranks of 150,000 
Sturmabteilung (SA) and Schutzstaffel (SS) troopers, to pay homage to the 
nation’s and Party’s martyred dead. 

The second alteration was the transformation of the Zeppelin Field—an 
amateur sports field named after the German airship pioneer who used 
it briefly for experimental flights in 1909—into a squarish, stadium-like 
ceremonial space for staging massive rallies. Designed by Speer and con- 
structed between 1934 and 1936, the field’s most impressive feature was the 
main tribune, a grandiose 350-meter-long stone grandstands that stretched 
the length of one end flanked at either end by massive pylons and topped 
by a colonnaded screen bearing a giant swastika set in an oak-leaf wreath. 
From the Führer’s rostrum, a squarish raised podium jutted out from the 
center of the tribune. Here, Hitler took center stage as he addressed massed 
audiences, reviewed processions of Party organizations, or witnessed dem- 
onstrations by the armed forces. 

The Zeppelin Field seemed somewhat redundant since it served the same 
basic function as the Luitpold Arena without being significantly larger. Yet 
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Figure 2.11. The Main Structures of the Party Rally Grounds in Nuremberg 

This model illustrates the general spatial layout of the rally grounds complex. The most iconic 
images of the rallies were of events that took place in the Luitpold Arena and Zeppelin Field, 
the only major components of the plan to reach completion. 


Key: 1. Luitpold Arena; 2. Congress Hall; 3. Zeppelin Field; 4. Great Road; 5. German Stadium; 6. March Field; 
7. Langwasser Camp. 


Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:26. 


the Zeppelin Field was a significant refinement in Nazi spatial design and 
assembly architecture. The Luitpold Arena was rectangular with the Hall of 
Honor and speaker’s rostrum facing each other along the longer sides with 
the rostrum set back in a semicircle. This arrangement resulted in rather 
awkward orientations and sight lines between the rostrum, hall, and the 
nearest corners, while also setting up two juxtaposing symbolic focal points. 
In contrast, the Zeppelin Field was square with the main tribune clearly ac- 
centuated as the dominant side. The Führer rostrum’s more forward position 
clearly set it as the sole focal point. The Luitpold Arena may have enclosed a 
large space, but the Zeppelin Field, as one account of its construction states, 
“encloses a large space, but it encloses it in order to align those assembled 
within toward an ending point,” in this case Hitler’s speaking platform.” 
The elaborate pageantry staged within the Zeppelin Field proved cap- 
tivating. Witnessing the scene in 1937, the British ambassador described 
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Figure 2.12. The Zeppelin Field’s Cathedral of Light at the Party Rally Grounds in Nuremberg 
The Zeppelin Field hosted some of the most memorable scenes of Nazi power. Filled with 
massive formations of marching Nazi storm troopers bearing Party standards and other rega- 
lia, this space provided a monumental enclosure for meticulously choreographed pageantry. 
Surrounded by searchlights aimed directly upward into the night sky, the Zeppelin Field 
transformed into an ephemeral cathedral of light. 


Source: Nuremberg City Archives. 


the field surrounded with several hundred searchlights pointed upward 
to create the effect of a lofty enclosure (figure 2.12). “The effect, which was 
both solemn and beautiful,” the ambassador continued, “was like being in- 
side a cathedral of ice.” Combined with tens of thousands of Nazi troopers 
marching in massed formations amid a sea of banners, flags, standards, and 
spotlights, the overall scene was “indescribably picturesque . . . as a display 
of aggregate strength it was ominous; as a triumph of mass organization 
combined with beauty it was superb.”°° 

Two other outdoor-event facilities were planned and begun, although 
neither was completed. The first was the German Stadium, an immense 
horseshoe-shaped sport facility, magnificently fronted at its open end by an 
oversized reddish-gray granite propylaeum and colonnaded courtyard (fig- 
ure 2.13). The stadium would seat an almost inconceivable 405,000 specta- 
tors and become the permanent home of the Olympic Games. Hitler laid the 
cornerstone for this 350-meter-long and 150-meter-wide colossus in 1937 and 
ordered a mock test section laid out, but serious construction never began. 
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Figure 2.13. Model of the German Stadium Planned for the Party Rally Grounds in 
Nuremberg 

This model vaguely hints at the colossal magnitude of the planned German Stadium. 
Designed to accommodate more than 400,000 spectators, the stadium was intended to host 
all future Olympic Games, assuming Hitler’s grandiose plans came to fruition. The influence 
of ancient Greek and Roman architecture, inflated to unbelievable proportions, was a com- 
mon hallmark of Hitler’s monumental building program. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:32. 


The second, massive facility—on which work was underway by 1938—was 
the March Field, laid out on the southern edge of the rally grounds on the 
site of an army parade and exercise field. The impetus behind its construc- 
tion was the realization that the Zeppelin Field would be too small to hold 
the ever-larger rallies anticipated for the future. Surrounded by twenty-six 
stone towers crowned by eagles—and appearing much like a medieval 
fortress—the March Field, at nearly a kilometer wide and more than half a 
kilometer long, was designed to hold up to half a million rally-goers, nearly 
twice the capacity of the Zeppelin Field. 

The March Field was also the terminus of the rally ground’s central axis 
or Great Road. Completed in 1939, the one-hundred-meter-wide grand 
processional way, paved with 60,000 gigantic square slabs of gray granite, 
was aligned with the viewing stand on the southeast side of the March Field 
from which it—in a rather obvious attempt to link the rally grounds to the 
“greatness” of the historic host city—cut directly across the rally grounds 
in the direction of the distant silhouette of Nuremberg’s old imperial castle, 
perched on the heights above the far side of the old city center. 
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The other rally grounds megastructure was the Congress Hall, begun in 
1935 on the northwest shore of the Dutzendteich Lake. Altered by Hitler 
after his 1938 visit to Rome to mimic the external appearance to the Roman 
Colosseum, the Ludwig and Franz Ruff-designed structure would provide 
indoor auditorium seating for up to 50,000 Party rally delegates, with room 
for 2,400 more attendees and 900 standards on the main stage.” The huge 
glazed ceiling would be translucent. Most of the building’s sixty-meter-high 
outer shell was completed before the outbreak of war, but the interior and 
roof were never finished. 

The rally grounds were complemented by the construction of a host of 
other auxiliary structures and facilities, including a multi-winged SS bar- 
racks built between 1937 and 1939 and a number of extensive camps built 
around the peripheries to accommodate the swarms of rally-goers belong- 
ing to various organized groups, such as the SA, SS, Labor Service, Strength 
through Joy, Hitler Youth, and League of German Girls. The largest of 
these camps, the Langwasser, could accommodate more than 200,000 rally- 
goers. In addition, two railway stations, a power station, and a water tower 
rounded out the rally ground’s basic infrastructure. 

In Nuremberg’s city center, work proceeded along two fronts: the restora- 
tion and preservation of historical structures and the removal of the “build- 
ing sins” of previous generations, particularly commercial buildings of mod- 
ernist design. The intent was to reframe the past in such a way that the Nazi 
Party under Hitler’s leadership appeared to play the central role in reconcil- 
ing the nation’s cultural greatness and modernity while saving the nation 
from racial and cultural degeneration. Taking up the cause, Mayor Liebel 
was quick to declare that “the National Socialist city administration consid- 
ers it as one of its most important tasks to preserve the countless beauties of 
the old town and to free it from the defacements that it was partially exposed 
to in recent decades.” In order to demonstrate the Party’s commitment to 
this cause, Liebel ordered work to begin immediately on the “restoration of 
architectural and artistic monuments threatened by decay, the purification 
of disturbing advertising and architectural disfigurements from the image 
of the old town, and the renovation of the old town.” 

These efforts focused initially on Nuremberg’s main market square, the 
historic center of the city and a space that figured prominently in the pag- 
eantry of the annual rallies as a site for parades and other ceremonial ac- 
tivities. Officials began by simply renaming it Adolf Hitler Square. By early 
1934, more substantive changes were underway, targeting in particular the 
square’s telegraph building, a late nineteenth-century neo-Gothic structure 
that the authorities singled out as an “unbearable foreign body” inconso- 
nant with the square’s medieval charm.” The building accordingly received 
a face-lift that altered its facade and roofline to complement neighboring 
structures. As a final touch, anti-Semitic wall murals were added to project 
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an unmistakable message. Elsewhere around the square, the windows and 
doors of buildings were realigned to create an appropriately harmonious 
visual and ideologically correct effect. 

Meanwhile in the northwest corner of the old town, work began on the 
restoration of Nuremberg’s medieval imperial castle. The castle’s renova- 
tion focused on a systematic cleansing of many interior modifications made 
during the previous century with the goal of restoring the structure to a 
“pure and unadulterated state.”® Later projects converted portions of the 
castle complex into an immense youth hostel in the hope that the Hitler 
Youth who stayed there while attending the annual rallies might be ap- 
propriately inspired by the power and dignity of the place. Other cleansing 
and restoration projects included the removal of refuse and vegetation from 
the city’s neglected medieval fortifications and the repair or reconstruction 
of dilapidated sections of the city’s medieval wall in order to create unob- 
structed views of romantic old battlements and moats. The town hall, Holy 
Spirit Hospital, and several churches also received restorative attention, 
while Nuremberg’s large late nineteenth-century Moorish-style synagogue, 
vilified for its “foreign-style” and disproportionate size, was summarily 
demolished in 1938—shortly before Kristallnacht—along with a host of other 
perceived “building sins” throughout the town. 

In addition to various government projects, authorities placed consid- 
erable pressure on private property owners to make aesthetic changes to 
structures that failed to meet newly enacted building standards due to 
excessive commercialism, as well as foreign and modern influences. Home 
and business owners, often with financial incentives, undertook efforts to 
project an “old German” look through renovations that exposed half-tim- 
bering, replaced flat roofs with gabled peaks, and substituted traditional- 
looking signage in place of more obtrusive or garish modern forms. By 
1941, the city administration proudly claimed credit for the restoration of 
some 400 buildings.” The net effect was a thoroughly medieval-looking 
cityscape, which had become an integral part of the elaborately staged 
rally events. Some of the most impressive and memorable rally events 
were the massed-rank parades through the winding streets of the old town, 
romantically framed along the way by bunting-draped, half-timbered fa- 
cades and red-tiled, gabled roofs. 

The Nazi building program in Nuremberg’s historic center allowed the 
regime to demonstrate its support for preserving Germany’s medieval trea- 
sures, a laudable goal in the eyes of most Germans, while at the same time 
connecting the Third Reich with the perceived golden age of the medieval 
Holy Roman Empire. To advance this narrative, officials and preservation- 
ists sought to erase from the urban landscape anything separating this ideal- 
ized past from the Nazi claims of a glorious present and future. In essence, 
the regime’s building program provided a means for connecting medieval 
Germany and Nazi Germany, and of drawing parallels between the regime’s 
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calls for forging a traditional, cohesive, and ordered community through 
greater discipline, obedience, and sacrifice by the people. 


The Old and the New Nuremberg 


The Nazi building program in Nuremberg had two very different facets: 
the planning and construction of the mammoth, modernized neoclassi- 
cal structures on the rally grounds just outside the city and the relatively 
small-scale reworking within the old town of structures and spaces deemed 
inconsonant with Nuremberg’s romanticized image. While seemingly con- 
tradictory, those leading the two projects saw them as complementary, 
intertwined efforts to create and project images of national greatness, 
political legitimacy, and future grandeur. The rally grounds and old town 
improvements together symbolized Nuremberg’s and Germany’s renewal 
and rejuvenation. For Friedrich Bock, a local library director and author of 
a 1938 book titled Nuremberg: From City of the Imperial Diets to the City of the 
Party Rallies, this was a thrilling, uplifting narrative of rebirth and resur- 
rection of national greatness under the leadership of the Nazi Party. The 
author of another period book written for girls likened Nuremberg to the 
story of Sleeping Beauty. The text recalled how, like the fairy-tale princess, 
a once beautiful and vibrant city endured a long and anguished slumber, 
only to be reawakened by Hitler to its former grandeur and a bright future 
as the “center point of the Reich.” * 

The symbolic connection between the old imperial city and the new rally 
grounds was a constant propaganda theme, for example, in solemn pro- 
nouncements that “every German girl and German boy will burn with desire 
to see the old and the new Nuremberg.” To make the symbolic connection 
clear, as noted previously, the grand axis of the rally grounds was purposely 
aligned with the imperial castle to the northwest. The axial relationship be- 
tween rally grounds and imperial castle was made clear through their juxta- 
position on the September 1938 cover of the magazine Die neue Linie, while 
the September 1939 cover of the girls’ magazine NS-Frauen Warte visually 
portrayed the connection between the two Nurembergs by showing an ea- 
gle, a traditional symbol of German greatness, passing over an image of the 
Zeppelin Field set against the turreted skyline of the walled medieval city.“ 

The staging and performances of the rallies deliberately reinforced that 
message. Parade routes of the various Nazi organizations were laid out so 
as to connect the imperial castle; a thoroughly cleansed, restored, and pre- 
served Adolf Hitler Square; and the new rally grounds complex (figure 2.14). 
The performative link between the old and the new was vividly captured 
in Leni Riefenstahl’s imaginatively filmed documentary of the 1934 ral- 
lies, Triumph of the Will. The film opens with footage of Hitler’s arrival over 
Nuremberg by plane, followed by his jubilant entry into old Nuremberg 
interspersed by shots of the city’s historic center. Toward the end of the film, 
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Figure 2.14. Columns of Soldiers and Nazi Troopers Marching through Nuremberg’s Old Town 
Nuremberg’s old town provided a secondary venue for the Party rallies. The regime had its 
medieval buildings systematically restored with an emphasis on uncovering half-timbering 
and removing modern-looking advertising. Massed columns of soldiers and Nazi troopers 
marched through the old town amid great fanfare and cheering crowds. A film crew perches 
on a ladder below the swastika flags, documenting the scene for propaganda purposes. 
Source: Nuremberg City Archives. 


another extended sequence of shots intermingles coverage of rally ground 
events, footage of Hitler reviewing his troopers parading across Adolf Hitler 
Square, and lingering views of Nuremberg’s old streetscapes. 

The high status afforded to Nuremberg was indicative of its unique posi- 
tion within the Nazi building program. Summarizing the First German Ar- 
chitecture and Handicrafts Exhibition, one writer generalized the regime’s 
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building program as focused on the hierarchical reordering and renewal of 
the city, the field, the camp, the youth, the street, and craftsmanship as the 
key venues for instilling a sense of national community and purpose.‘ The 
amalgamation of the old and the new Nuremberg was the most vivid com- 
bination of these disparate settings. 


THE OTHER FUHRER CITIES 


Hitler elevated three other cities to the status of Führer cities: Munich, 
Hamburg, and Linz. Munich, which held not one but two honorary 
titles—Capital of the Movement and Capital of German Art—received 
considerable early attention and saw the development of grandiose plans 
to redesign the city in the years leading up to the war. In the case of 
Hamburg—the Capital of German Shipping and Gateway to the World— 
little was actually done, but ambitious plans emerged to alter the existing 
urban landscape by relocating the city center, constructing a gigantic sus- 
pension bridge across the Elbe, and building a skyscraper for the regional 
Party headquarters that would far surpass the heights of any American 
rival. The Nazi building program for Hitler’s hometown Linz—dubbed 
the Patronage City of the Führer—barely progressed beyond the planning 
stage but envisioned the city as the cultural capital of the Third Reich and, 
somewhat incongruously, an industrial center. The plans for these cities, 
along with those for Berlin and Nuremberg, were for Hitler a constant pre- 
occupation. He was in more or less constant contact with the planners and 
their staffs, frequently summoning them for consultations, and poring de- 
lightedly at every opportunity over the scale models assembled to display 
the grandiose changes envisioned for his five Führer cities. 


Capital of the Movement and Capital of German Art 


Munich was incredibly important for the regime because of its special 
role as the birthplace of the Nazi movement and home of the Party’s na- 
tional headquarters. Hitler underlined that importance in August 1935 
by bestowing upon Munich the honorific title of Capital of the Movement 
despite already declaring it as the Capital of German Art in October 1933. 
The city quickly became a high-profile site of propaganda and pilgrimage 
for Party faithful. It was the site of annual celebrations of the Party’s early 
years of struggle and eventual triumph, as well as hallowed as the ideolog- 
ical center of the movement. Hitler had suggested the city’s special status 
years earlier when he wrote in Mein Kampf: “The geo-political significance 
of one central focal point for a movement cannot be overestimated. Only 
the presence of such a place, exerting the magic spell of a Mecca or a Rome, 
can in the long run give the movement a force which is based on inner 
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unity and the recognition of a summit representing this unity.” The city 
was equally notable for a series of initiatives to proclaim its importance as 
the capital of German art, including numerous festivals and extravagantly 
staged parades to showcase German cultural achievements and political 
success.” Munich was, in the imagination of the regime, to become a center 
of art and fashion that would outshine Paris.” 

Given its ideological and cultural importance, Munich played an early 
and influential role in the evolution of the regime’s building program. 
Munich hosted one of the regime’s first high-profile building projects, the 
gargantuanly scaled, heavily columned House of German Art, designed 
on Hitler’s orders by the architect Paul Ludwig Troost (figure 2.15). The 
close collaboration between Troost and Hitler on the design of the building 
exerted considerable influence on the aesthetic appearance of subsequent 
monumental buildings. Construction on the neoclassical building adjacent 
to the city’s English Garden began on October 15, 1933—the Day of German 
Art—and was inaugurated in July 1937 in time for the infamous antimodern- 
ist Greater German Art Exhibition. Munich also saw the completion of the 


Figure 2.15. The House of German Art in Munich 

The House of German Art was one of the Nazi regime’s first major building projects. Its stark 
lines, neoclassicist forms, and monumental proportions suited Hitler’s personal architectural 
tastes and helped inaugurate the regime’s official style for prominent government buildings. 
The house also served as an exhibition hall to proclaim the regime's view of arts, crafts, 
and furnishings. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:22. 
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regime’s first monumental ensemble on the site of the Königsplatz, which 
again was much influenced by Troost’s early designs. 

Subsequent efforts resulted in the completion of numerous administrative 
buildings in and around the city center and eventually grandiose plans in- 
volving massive construction projects across the city, but the redesign of the 
Königsplatz was the more prominent building project completed. This neo- 
classical square—laid out near the center of the city in the early nineteenth 
century by Bavaria’s Hellenophillic King Ludwig I—was one of Munich’s 
most recognizable cultural icons and a popular destination among locals 
and visitors. Bisected by Brienerstrasse, a major east-west boulevard, the 
idyllically grassy rectangular square was fronted on three sides by imposing 
limestone-faced neoclassical structures—on the west by a Doric-style propy- 
laeum inspired by the Athenian Acropolis, which served as a gated entrance 
to the square; on the north by the ionic-style Glyptotek, a museum of Greek 
and Roman antiquities; and on the south by a Corinthian-styled classical art 
exhibition hall known as the New Gallery.” 

By the end of 1933, Troost, working closely with Hitler, had come up with 
a plan that gave the square a new look and a new identity. After Troost’s un- 
timely death in 1934, Leonhard Gall directed Troost’s studio and supervised 
the execution of his prior commissions.” Troost’s widow, Gerdy Troost, took 
an active role in managing her late husband’s affairs, in effect serving as the 
studio’s business manager. Gerdy also assumed chief responsibility for the 
interior decoration of her husband’s buildings.” Hitler held Gerdy in high 
regard and valued her judgment; so much that Hitler entrusted her with the 
interior design of his private living spaces in the Old Chancellery, the Berg- 
hof estate near Obersalzberg, and his apartment in Munich. Gerdy’s designs 
drew from her husband’s work on ocean liners to create a carefully crafted 
atmosphere of “sparse classicism.”” 

The Königsplatz plan, which was largely kept secret until March 1934, 
called for filling in the open east side with four new structures. Completed 
in fall 1935 across the square’s main axis of approach were two identical, 
classically columned honor temples built to house the sarcophagi of the 
sixteen martyrs killed in the Nazi movement’s abortive 1923 putsch. The 
two temples, which in the rear opened to a garden space, became a focus of 
Nazi ritual as altars of the movement. Completed in 1937 to either side of the 
pair of temples were two nearly identical heavily neoclassical buildings— 
Hitler’s personal office to the north and the Party administrative headquar- 
ters to the south. Like the House of German Art, the office buildings were 
box-like neoclassical limestone structures with heavy cornices and porticos 
featuring modernist Doric-styled columns to complement the older existing 
buildings on the other sides of the square, but otherwise rather sparsely 
decorated aside from large bronze eagles and wreathed swastikas (figure 
2.16). No changes were made to the existing buildings, but the square itself 
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Figure 2.16. The New Führer Building Adjacent Munich’s Königsplatz 

Featuring an austere neoclassicism and minimal decoration, the two Party office buildings 
on Munich’s Königsplatz were indicative of the regime’s earliest monumental structures. The 
Fuhrer Building shown here served as Hitler’s personal office, although he rarely used it in 
practice. Its twin, partially shown to the right, provided office space for Party bureaucrats. 
Source: Rittich, Architektur und Bauplastik der Gegenwart, 11. 


was isolated from traffic, paved over in 1935 with huge granite slabs quar- 
ried from all over Germany, and equipped with two tall spread-eagle-topped 
flagpoles and sixteen bronze twin-lantern lampposts. 

Troost’s redesign of the Königsplatz served several functions. It provided 
the city and the regime with a monumentally scaled ceremonial assembly 
space that could be used for state functions, political rallies, and Party 
gatherings, especially the annual November marches and cultic rituals of 
remembrance associated with the 1923 putsch. Indeed, Party propagan- 
dists touted the redesigned square as the “Forum of the Movement.” Like 
Nuremberg, the Königsplatz provided the regime with a symbolic spatial 
and architectural representation of national renewal under Nazi rule. The 
new square symbolized both the rise of a “new Munich” from the chaos and 
paralysis of the Weimar period and the union of old and new into a vigor- 
ous new national community, thereby conferring historical legitimacy to 
Hitler’s regime. Indeed, contemporary German press coverage emphasized 
how the project symbolized a completion of the Königsplatz space, rather 
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than a mere addition or alteration. The Party press was equally adamant in 
attributing the project’s vision to Hitler who, it was confidently asserted, 
had already completed the planning process with Troost before assum- 
ing the chancellorship in January 1933. Finally, it served as a prototype, 
at least initially, in style, function, and location for the regime’s desire to 
build monumental ensembles in the centers of other German cities. As the 
first such ensemble to be completed, Munich’s Königsplatz received much 
media attention during the mid-1930s. The new Königsplatz, along with the 
completion of the House of German Art, also supported an image of Hitler 
and his regime moving decisively to address the economic crisis of the 1930s 
and foster a broader national revival. 

The Nazi building program was also responsible for a relatively large 
number of buildings and monuments in and around Munich’s city center. 
The acquisition in 1930 of a modest three-story neoclassical town villa just 
behind the Königsplatz on Brienerstrasse—later dubbed the Brown House 
after Hitler and Troost, with the aid of private funds, redesigned the resi- 
dence to house the Party’s national headquarters—along with the reworking 
of the Königsplatz, made the immediate district an attractive locus for Party 
administration. This soon led to the construction or acquisition (in some cases 
through forced acquisitions from Jewish owners) and renovation of dozens 
of nearby buildings. The area became an administrative quarter for various 
Party organizations, including the SS, SA, Supreme Party Court, German 
Labor Front, Nazi German Student Association, Reich Youth Leadership of 
the National Socialist German Workers’ Party, and such. Nearby extensions 
of the Königsplatz museums were also planned, as well as a museum of ar- 
chitecture opposite the House of German Art, more office space for various 
branches of the Party administration, and a giant Hall of the Party connected 
to a mausoleum—modeled after the Pantheon in Rome—for Hitler. 

In addition to planned construction in the Nazi Party quarter, a number 
of large-scale buildings serving government functions appeared around the 
city by the late 1930s, including a new headquarters for the Bavarian state 
government, a regional Luftwaffe headquarters, a House of German Law, 
and a House of German Doctors. One of the largest completed Party build- 
ings was the Nazi Party Quartermaster and Material Control Office (figure 
2.17). Stretching around 110 meters, this hulking structure served as a supply 
depot for managing the licensing, procurement, and issuing of official Party 
regalia, uniforms, and accessories like belts, daggers, and so on. 

The most breathtaking plans for the city, however, were concocted in the 
years following Hitler’s 1937 decree designating Munich as one of the five 
Führer cities slated for extensive urban renewal. Under the administrative 
leadership of Hermann Giesler—who succeeded Troost—a coordinated 
citywide program of major projects had coalesced by July 1940. The plan’s 
centerpiece was a grand east-west axis, reminiscent of the Berlin north- 
south axis in its width, length, iconic focal points, and attendant blocks of 
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Figure 2.17. The Nazi Party Quartermaster and Material Control Office in Munich 
Officials working in the cumbersomely named Nazi Party Quartermaster and Material 
Control Office administered the licensing, production, and distribution of Nazi uniforms, 
flags, and other regalia. The hulking building was part of a sprawling bureaucratic apparatus 
that saturated German society with Nazi symbols and ideology. 

Source: Rittich, Architektur und Bauplastik der Gegenwart, 101. 


choreographed monumental flanking architecture. The planned axis was to 
stretch for a total distance of six kilometers, from near the city center out to 
an Autobahn interchange on the western periphery. 

The innermost part of the axis was a 2.4-kilometer-long and 200-meter- 
wide stretch of the boulevard—anchored at the east end by a towering 
212-meter eagle and swastika-topped obelisk, designed by Speer and 
Giesler as the city’s “monument to the movement.” The special purpose of 
the monument’s base was to house the movement's hallowed “blood flag” 
carried in the failed 1923 putsch and displayed up until then in an “honor 
hall” in the Brown House. The base of the monument would feature friezes 
depicting the Party’s early struggles and triumphs. The monument was one 
of Hitler’s favorites. Speer devoted a great deal of time producing several 
variants, based on Hitler’s original sketch, until Hitler was finally satisfied. 
Like so many prestige projects, the monument was an oversized version 
of something else—in this case Trajan’s Column in Rome. It commanded a 
great square and dwarfed the surrounding structures, as well as the nearby 
iconic twin towers of Munich’s main cathedral, which were only half as tall. 

Along the broad boulevard, which was to be free of traffic intersections, the 
plan called for a nearly continuous line of monumentally scaled buildings— 
all rendered in the regime’s typically sparse neoclassical style—to house 
government offices, businesses, and a high-rise hotel and matching high-rise 
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Party publishing house, as well as an array of shops and entertainment ven- 
ues, including a new marble-columned, 3,000-seat opera house offset to the 
north of the boulevard and commanding a secondary, but shorter, southward 
axis leading to a great plaza and the entrance to the city’s southern station. 
Beneath the east-west axis boulevard, Giesler planned a subway line and 
underpasses for cross-traffic. At its western end, the boulevard would boast 
anew central train station, so that the old central station could be demolished 
to make way for the new Party obelisk. The new station was conceived as 
an eye-catching structure capped with a massive 136-meter-high aluminum 
dome topped with a giant cupola—intended to be the world’s largest. The 
steel and glass structure, designed in a modernist style by functionalist archi- 
tect Paul Bonatz, strayed from the usual aesthetic but won Hitler’s favor as a 
monument to modern technology and the future.” Beyond the train station, 
a series of Nazi Party buildings would complete the axis as it extended out 
to a forum dedicated to the SA and a giant arch to welcome visitors entering 
the city from the Autobahn. 

As in Berlin, there was an avid interest in providing new peripheral resi- 
dential districts, partly in response to anticipated housing shortages due to 
demolitions. Accordingly, two large projects were planned: South City and 
North City. South City was the larger of the two, with a projected 18,000 
housing units arranged in six rectangularly shaped districts along a north- 
south axis. North City would be a special amenity-rich residential district for 
SS and police families leading to a pair of very large SS barracks. Housing 
for both projects would be in the form of residential blocks. Neither project 
ever advanced beyond the planning stage. These and a host of other planned 
communities and industrial parks around the edge of the city were to be 
linked and enclosed between an inner and outer Autobahn ring, the latter 
having a diameter approaching twenty-five kilometers. 


Capital of German Shipping and Gateway to the World 


Strategically situated at the head of the estuary through which the Elbe River 
empties into the North Sea, Hamburg’s importance revolved around its role 
as the Reich’s greatest port. Indeed, over time the sobriquet most often as- 
sociated with the extensive Nazi building program for the city was Gateway 
to the World. Much of the language surrounding the project paid lip service 
to the notion that Hamburg would not only be one of the leading cities of 
an ascendant Germany but also compete with New York as a major world 
port and metropolis. Like Munich, much of the regime’s planning, which 
envisioned the total renewal and spatial reorganization of the city, came 
well after Hamburg’s designation as a Fiihrer city, and little was actually ac- 
complished before the war eventually brought planning to a standstill. Yet, 
in terms of ambition, scale, and cost, the city’s building program would rival 
those of the other Führer cities. 
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The iconic centerpiece of the plan was the construction of a gigantic sus- 
pension bridge to span the Elbe between Hamburg’s neighboring town of 
Altona on the north bank of the river and the port of Hamburg to the south.” 
The idea of a crossing at this point has a long history. Many schemes were 
put forward over the years, including an 1894 proposal for a cableway that 
could ferry 6,000 passengers an hour back and forth across the river. The de- 
cision to build a suspension bridge originated with Hitler during a 1935 visit 
to the city. Hitler, along with a host of local politicians and dignitaries, took a 
downriver excursion during which a major redevelopment of the Hamburg 
waterfront featuring a suspension bridge was discussed.” 

Imagined as the largest bridge in the world, architects and engineers 
assigned to the project studied other bridges, including the Golden Gate 
Bridge in San Francisco, to give them direction in terms of the requisite 
form, scale, and engineering. In the end, the plan called for a tall bridge with 
185-meter-tall pylons (figure 2.18). In many ways obsessed with the bridge 
project, Hitler minutely reviewed every proposal, rejected models presented 
to him in 1936, and provided his own sketches.” Scale models were built 
and sent to Hitler’s summer residence at Obersalzberg for inspection. Most 


Figure 2.18. Model of Plans to Redesign amine as Germany! s Gateway to the World 
This model illustrated Hitler's determination to redesign Hamburg as Germany’s gateway 
to the world. A colossal suspension bridge spanning the Elbe would surpass other iconic 
bridges abroad, especially in the United States, and demonstrate Germany's technological 
prowess. The Nordmark complex in the upper right featured a tall office building, likened to 
a lighthouse, that hinted at Hitler’s growing appreciation for building skyscrapers. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:129. 
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of the Altona residential suburb of Othmarschen would have been razed just 
to make way for the approach roadways to the planned bridge. 

Konstanty Gutschow, a Hamburg city architect whose proposed plan for 
the renewal of the Elbe waterfront won first prize in a 1937 competition, led 
planning for this new Hamburg.” Gutschow and his team began planning 
to redevelop some fifty kilometers along the banks of the Elbe, but by 1940, 
their charge had been expanded to a comprehensive twenty-five-year build- 
ing program to transform not just the waterfront but the entire city. At the 
core of the plan, as was the case in so many Nazi urban renewal schemes, 
was a relocation of the city center. The new center was to be moved three 
kilometers westward and aligned along a north-south axis running south- 
ward from the Altona rail station to the banks of the Elbe. The axis would be 
linked by an elevated roadway to the old city center and contain the usual 
mix of prestige buildings for government and Party offices, as well as busi- 
nesses, hotels, museums, and a library. At its terminus, the boulevard would 
open on to a 100,000-capacity forum and line of blockish Party buildings set 
along the banks of the Elbe and fronted by an immense assembly hall large 
enough to accommodate 50,000. 

The definitive iconic structure of the proposed complex was the Nordmark 
regional Nazi headquarters building. Originally imagined to be a showy 
German riposte to American skyscrapers—and unusual for Nazi projects, 
which initially eschewed tall office buildings—the original plans had to be 
downsized to a height of 250 meters due to the unstable local subsoil. None- 
theless, the structure was to be topped with a gigantic neon swastika that 
could be seen at night from far out to sea. The plans for this towering build- 
ing demonstrate that, when it suited the interests of Hitler and his architects, 
the ordinary stylistic constraints on building designs for the Führer cities 
could be flexible. As Hitler proclaimed in a 1940 Berlin speech to the Army 
High Command: “What is so extraordinary about America and its bridges? 
We can do the same. This is why I am having skyscrapers built there [in 
Hamburg] which will be just as ‘impressive’ as the American ones.”*! 

The balance of the plan for Hamburg included the construction of hun- 
dreds of public buildings, such as government halls and forums, Hitler 
Youth centers, and educational and sport facilities, along the banks of the 
Elbe and throughout the city. There were extensive plans for arterial road 
and rail construction, an Autobahn ring, river embankments and roadways, 
numerous bridges, expanded port facilities, new industrial parks, residen- 
tial estates, and parklands. The plans were so extensive that little of the old 
fabric of the city would have remained untouched by the end of the twenty- 
five-year project. Cost projections were staggering, so much so that comple- 
tion of the project would have consumed far more than the city could pos- 
sibly afford. The labor requirements of urban renewal alone, excluding the 
requirements of building the suspension bridge and enlarging the harbor, 
would have required a permanent construction labor force of some 65,000. 
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Patronage City of the Führer 


The elevation of the Austrian city of Linz to the status of a Führer city rested 
on Hitler’s romantic reverence for the place where he spent nine years of 
his childhood. Hitler considered the idyllic old city on the Danube to be his 
hometown and expected eventually to retire there to live in a specially de- 
signed retirement home on a hill overlooking the city. He fervently wanted 
Linz to become a cultural mecca, unparalleled for its vast world-class col- 
lections of art, as well as for its stately architectural beauty. It was Hitler’s 
ambition that Linz should become the most beautiful city on the Danube, 
outstripping both Vienna, for which he had little affection, and magnifi- 
cently sited Budapest. He also wanted Linz to become one of the Reich’s 
major metropoles, and under the Nazis, the city grew rapidly after 1938, 
expanding through the incorporation of neighboring settlements and emerg- 
ing from its somewhat sleepy provincial past as a thriving administrative, 
trade, and industrial center. Like the other Führer cities, Linz became the 
object of extensive construction planning.” 

The initial prestige project for Linz was the construction of the Nibelungen 
Bridge over the Danube. The new bridge would replace the outmoded Git- 
terbriicke Bridge that had spanned the river since 1872. Replacing the old 
bridge, which was too narrow for modern traffic in addition to hampering 
shipping when the river ran high, had been under consideration as early as 
1900. The realization of the project under the Nazis constituted a symbolic 
step toward attaining the economic and cultural rise of a new “Greater 
Linz.” Hitler personally proposed the project to the mayor of Linz on a 1938 
visit to the city and, after careful consideration, chose to name the bridge for 
the epic Germanic Nibelungenlied saga. 

Construction began in fall 1938 with the demolition of buildings on the 
bridge approaches and wrapped up in summer 1940. Like all prestige proj- 
ects of the time, the bridge was to be iconic in appearance. The structure 
was clad in granite blocks quarried at the nearby Mauthausen concentra- 
tion camp, and the bridgehead was framed by an imposing pair of sparse 
squarish pseudo-neoclassical buildings—designed by the architect Roderich 
Fick—intended to link the bridge with the city’s main square.® In keeping 
with the romantic Nibelungenlied theme, the approach to the bridge was 
also to be embellished with six-meter-high granite equestrian statues of the 
Germanic warriors, Siegfried and Gunther, as well as their wives, Kriemhild 
and Brunhild. The statues were never installed, although plaster mock-ups 
of Kriemhild and Siegfried were briefly put in place for Hitler’s personal 
inspection on the occasion of his visit to the city in 1943. 

Hitler was deeply involved in the planning process, personally produc- 
ing reams of sketches and plans for buildings and making frequent visits to 
the city right into the war years to consult with his architects and planners. 
The building program, under the direction of Fick and then Giesler, called 
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for a thorough spatial redevelopment of the city center along both banks of 
the Danube. Speer later recalled Hitler’s dreamy musings on the city’s re- 
building: “Do you see how neglected the bank of the Danube looks? I want 
to see Giesler put a row of buildings over there, one more beautiful than 
the next. Above all, Linz must have a new museum and a new opera house. 
With the mountains in the background, its situation is far more beautiful 
than that of Budapest or Vienna.” * 

The plan for the city featured as its iconic centerpiece, on the north side 
of the river, a 162-meter-tall bell tower and carillon. Within the base of the 
tower, beneath an octagonal groined vault, the remains of Hitler’s parents 
were to be respectfully interred as a national shrine. Hitler wished the tower 
to be shorter than the spire of the Ulm cathedral—the world’s tallest Gothic 
tower at 172 meters—but significantly taller than St. Stephen’s in detested 
Vienna. Hitler also instructed Giesler to ensure the tower fit in with the lo- 
cal landscape and would reflect the morning and evening sun. The city’s 
redevelopment would also feature the obligatory wide boulevard—the Linz 
axis—running southward from the Nibelungen Bridge through the city 
center and flanked on either side by ordered blocks of arcaded and monu- 
mentally sized buildings to house government offices, businesses, museums, 
and restaurants, before terminating at the grand entrance to a modernistic, 
new railroad station constructed entirely of steel and glass. Also planned, by 
Hitler’s own hand, were a new 2,000-seat opera house dedicated to Anton 
Bruckner—one of Hitler’s favorite composers—a new town hall; a forum 
that could accommodate 100,000 people; a people’s festival hall with space 
for 30,000; a concert hall; a theater; a mammoth eighteen-floor, 2,500-bed 
KdF Hotel; and an Italian Renaissance-style Führer Hotel. The jewel of the 
ensemble, however, was the 150-meter-long Führer’s Museum—designed in 
a fashion similar to that of the House of German Art in Munich and intended 
to hold more than sixteen million works of art—with special quarters for 
Hitler’s favorite period, the nineteenth century; many of the works would be 
“acquired” by plunder or purchase from private collections across Europe. 
To make way for the museum, which would also house a million-volume 
library, the Linz central train station would be razed. 

Linz’s newfound importance also came to rest on its growing industrial 
might, which Hitler deemed necessary to sustain the city’s role as an interna- 
tional cultural center. To the east of the city, along the gently bending right bank 
of the Danube, already lay an extensive industrial and port district, anchored 
by a sprawling steel mill complex. After Austria’s annexation, the Reichswerke 
Hermann Göring—Nazi Germany’s largest steel and iron producer—became 
the heart of the city’s rapidly expanding military-industrial complex. By the 
early war years, the city had become a major armaments center through the 
relocation of several dismantled Czech war production factories, as well as by 
the additions of a nitrogen factory, a benzole plant, a major ordnance depot, 
and an expansion of the existing port and warehousing facilities. The opening 
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of the nearby Mauthausen-Gusen concentration camps in 1938 provided ad- 
ditional labor to support this military-industrial expansion. 

As a result, Linz grew rapidly from 112,000 residents in 1938 to 185,000 by 
1943. The master plan for the “new” Linz ultimately envisioned a city with 
as many as 400,000 inhabitants. Traffic planning included both an inner and 
outer ring road and a major connection with the Autobahn system to which 
Linz would become a hub. The usual attention to residential housing re- 
sulted in the construction of 11,000 new residences and 2,700 new buildings 
by 1943. Further plans were developed to construct a technical university, 
planetarium, and observatory. With the exception of the Nibelungen Bridge, 
hardly any of the planned redesign of the city center got underway. None- 
theless, the scale model of the new Linz, which was moved from Giesler’s 
studio in Munich to the Chancellery in Berlin in February of 1945, fascinated 
Hitler, who spent countless hours poring over it right up to the bitter end. 


CODA: THE HEAVY-LOAD-BEARING-BODY 


The Fiihrer cities were to be showcases of power—unbridled manifestations 
of National Socialism in architecture, space, and place. In each case, the Nazi 
building program took advantage of urban places and spaces familiar to all 
Germans and set about transforming them into ideologically “programmed” 
set-piece displays of monumental architecture, set in heavy stone, and ar- 
ranged in predictably axial and symmetrical spatial layouts and forms. 
Much attention was devoted to the eternal and the great. These new urban 
landscapes were to stand the test of time, to surpass all precedents, and to 
glorify the Nazi movement. These new geographies of National Socialism 
would replace seemingly chaotic urban landscapes with order and direction 
by providing the people with vast formal assembly spaces and shrines to 
instill national celebration and pride. In their severe magnitude and beauty, 
as well as their calculated use of space and place, the Führer cities would 
also unite the masses, epitomize the possibilities of collective effort and 
determination, offer a sense of self-confidence and renewal to a noble and 
heroic nation, and impress on friend and foe alike the absolute power and 
authority of an ascendant National Socialist Germany. 

As the 1930s advanced, the scale and scope of the projects entertained by 
Hitler and his teams of architects and planners expanded almost without 
limit. Little heed was paid to the staggering cost of these grandiose building 
schemes not only in money but also the enormous economic strain of pro- 
viding the necessary building materials and labor. Everything and anything 
seemed possible. The people were kept unaware of the vast amounts ear- 
marked for these showy projects. Skeptical or reluctant municipal officials 
were pressed to go along or simply bypassed. Nor was there much concern 
about the scale of destruction to be visited on city centers in order to carry 
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out the renewal plans, all of which were deemed, with chilling indifference, 
to be absolutely necessary and fully justified. The ongoing efforts to reorder 
and architecturally adorn the Fiihrer cities developed concurrently and in 
conjunction with similar but smaller-scale efforts in other German cities, as 
we shall see in the following chapter. 

Looking back from the present, there is much to criticize in what the 
Nazis planned for the Führer cities. The plans, in their scale and grandios- 
ity, seem remarkably out of proportion. The seemingly lifeless and highly 
regimented ensembles of buildings are beyond human scale, insensitive or 
even dehumanizing to the people who might have lived or worked there. 
Equally abnormal is their monotony and predictability. Speer, looking back 
years later, reflected on the uncompromising rigidity of the urban land- 
scapes he and Hitler designed. In his original design for the north-south 
boulevard in Berlin, Speer made the somewhat self-serving claim that he 
“tried to put into it all the variety of cityscape that had evolved in the 
course of centuries. It was a congeries of styles . . . but in the end failed, 
despite some good details, what primarily came through was not variety 
but monotony and emptiness.”*° 

Hitler had little interest in the social aspects of architecture and planning; 
his passion was for the monumental and symbolic appeal of building ensem- 
bles and assembly spaces. His approach, from the beginning, was highly po- 
liticized. The city was a political stage to be carefully set and choreographed 
architecturally and spatially. Function and human comfort were sacrificed 
to a manipulative aesthetic ideal that valued quantity, size, coldness, and 
intimidation above all else. Moreover, the plans envisioned reorganizations 
of city centers that often violated the existing physical and social fabric, for 
example, the laying out of new axes that blatantly usurped the traditional 
primacy of the old city center, the forced introduction of incompatible or 
awkwardly outsized architectural or spatial elements, or the flagrant sever- 
ing of existing flows of communication and movement. 

Yet, for the time—given the renewed sense of national pride that millions 
of ordinary Germans were feeling—the fanfare that surrounded the carefully 
selected and heralded aspects of these building plans hardly seemed out of 
place. Nor were they necessarily without precedent, or that much differ- 
ent in architecture and conception from what was going on in other places 
in Europe and around the world. Precedent was certainly evident in the 
nineteenth-century remaking of Paris under Georges-Eugéne Haussmann, 
which Hitler very much admired, and to a lesser extent with the layout of 
the Ringstrasse in Vienna. In the United States, the City Beautiful Move- 
ment of the 1880s through 1910s reflected a desire for comprehensive urban 
planning in line with bourgeois sensibilities. The Burnham Plan of 1909, for 
example, envisioned reordering Chicago around broad arterial motorways 
radiating outward from monumental civic, cultural, and leisure spaces to 
link together parks along the lakefront and the urban periphery. 
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And one could easily point to a host of relatively recent design precedents 
and dalliances with large-scale urban reconstruction in the capitals of other 
authoritarian countries, such as the proposed axial plans in Madrid or the 
ambitious Moscow plan of 1935. In Fascist Italy, Mussolini ordered a broad 
axial boulevard, dubbed the Via dell’Impero, plowed through the center of 
ancient Rome, entailing the destruction of numerous historical buildings 
and ruins. What Hitler and Speer envisioned was, in many ways, in line 
with the modernist and utopian tradition that infused thinking in plan- 
ning circles throughout the world in the 1920s and 1930s. This was an era 
in which statism was on the rise not only in authoritarian states but also in 
the democratic West, and governments everywhere had sponsored large 
public building projects. What made the Nazi program stand out was its 
scale and the extremely political single-mindedness in which the program 
was conceived and pursued. 

Hitler saw himself as an architectural genius guiding the redemption of 
Germany’s cities just as he imagined himself to be a figurative architect 
building a new political and racial hierarchy across Europe. The Ftihrer 
cities, and especially Berlin, represented the epitome of Hitler’s megalo- 
mania by bridging these dual roles of master builder. As the pinnacle of 
Germany’s enlarged and reorganized “living space,” the places, spaces, 
and architecture of Hitler’s Berlin would stand as testament to Nazi he- 
gemony across the continent and beyond, or as Hitler dreamed, “things 
to take your breath away.” Despite these grand ambitions, little of Hitler’s 
master plan made it beyond the drawing board. Some scattered govern- 
ment offices, corporate headquarters, and even foreign embassies were 
completed.* Speer managed to complete portions of Berlin’s east-west axis 
through the Tiergarten, but this involved relatively minor modifications, 
such as widening the main thoroughfare, relocating the Victory Column, 
and installing ornate streetlamps. The Labor Front’s House of Tourism 
on the Round Plaza along the north-south axis and the meeting hall of 
the German Congress of Communities along the east-west axis were both 
nearly complete when work halted in 1942, but little else of the planned 
grand boulevards came to fruition. 

In contrast, Hitler’s architects did manage to produce—in a rather sys- 
tematic manner—incredibly detailed scale models of Berlin’s monumental 
axes and other showcase projects. The Party press routinely featured these 
models as signs of Germany’s resurgence and the regime’s commitment to 
creating a brighter future. Nobody seemed more fascinated by the minia- 
tures than Hitler, who spent hours at night—often well into the early morn- 
ing—marveling at the models, pondering everything from the grandeur of 
the designs down to the smallest details. Even as the Soviet army neared 
Berlin and most German cities were reduced to rubble, Hitler still spent 
hours enthralled by the models, especially those for Linz. Unfortunately, 
the models are lost to history, presumably destroyed in the fighting or per- 
haps by order of the regime or the architects to prevent them from falling 
into enemy hands. 
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One evocative reminder of Hitler’s fantasies for Berlin, however, sits just 
a short distance from the planned location of the Triumphal Arch on the 
north-south axis. Even under the best of circumstances, the arch represented 
a monumental effort both in terms of its dimensions, as well as a variety of 
technical challenges. Even more problematic, much of Berlin sits on very 
sandy soils, so it was immediately questionable whether the ground could 
support the weight of Hitler’s arch and other gargantuan monuments. 
Speer ordered a test footing, termed the “heavy-load-bearing-body,” poured 
in 1941 to find out.” The odd-looking structure consisted of two concrete 
cylinders (figure 2.19). The lower cylinder, which measured about twelve 
meters in diameter and just over eighteen meters in height, was buried 
vertically with about a meter protruding above ground level. The upper 
cylinder—measuring around twenty-one meters across and reaching some 
fourteen meters high—sat across the lower cylinder. Combined, the two 
hulking masses resembled a stout T-shaped plug weighing in at 12,650 
tonnes concentrated on a mere one hundred square meters of ground. By the 
time the war had clearly turned against Hitler, the “plug” had sunk much 
further than the engineers deemed allowable. The foundations for the arch 
would clearly need much more extensive preparations than Speer realized, 
although by this time the point was moot as Hitler’s war had turned on 
Germany with unbridled violence, laying waste to entire cities. 


Figure 2.19. Massive Concrete Test Footing for Hitler’s Planned Triumphal Arch 
Albert Speer ordered the pouring of this massive concrete test footing to test the ability 
of Berlin’s sandy soils to support Hitler’s planned Triumphal Arch. The block still stands 
among a small clump of trees. Note the groundskeeper standing at the bottom center. 
Source: Joshua Hagen. 
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Reordering Cities and Towns 


ecounting his captivation with the Nuremberg rallies, conservative art 

historian Hubert Schrade related how he was especially enthralled as 
Adolf Hitler strode from the speaker’s tribune on the Luitpold Arena be- 
tween massed formations of Nazi troopers to commemorate the nation’s 
and Party’s fallen before the Hall of Honor necropolis. Schrade noted how 
through sheer will Hitler had molded the masses into an “archetype of com- 
mitted communal life, the soldierly formation of rank and file” ready to 
“sacrifice on behalf of the nation.” To promulgate this “majesty of a political- 
cultic act” beyond the annual rallies, Schrade called for the construction of 
assembly halls across Germany to facilitate national celebrations encompass- 
ing the entire national community.’ Schrade’s proposal was characteristic 
of general discussions regarding architecture, urban planning, and cultural 
policy during the regime’s early years. There was clearly an imperative to 
build and manifest the movement’s ideology visually and spatially, yet a 
great deal of uncertainty remained as to what, where, and how to build. Hit- 
ler and his builders had largely resolved these questions by the late 1930s. 
The heart of the regime’s building program would be “the creation of new 
city centers, new structural middle points of a size that shall dominate every 
private building,” proclaimed Rudolf Wolters, Albert Speer’s chief deputy, 
adding that “through the redesign of the city centers, the solutions of all 
other urban planning questions are essentially decided.” 

Berlin and the other Führer cities would showcase prominently the power 
and glory of the new Nazi Germany, but the regime had much broader ambi- 
tions. All across Germany, a sprawling hierarchy of new monumental urban 
spaces would at all levels bind people, Party, and Reich together in obedience 
to Hitler. This aspect of the Nazi building program envisioned providing 
nearly all German cities and towns with new political-propaganda assembly 
spaces that blended the governmental-bureaucratic function of Berlin and 
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the cultural-historical role of Nuremberg, albeit on smaller scales. Hitler 
and his lieutenants believed a calculated spatial reordering of the urban 
landscape, coupled with new monumental architectural ensembles, would 
rejuvenate Germany’s civic culture around the ideals of National Socialism. 
Ernst Jarmer, director of the Reich Office for Spatial Planning, summed it up 
succinctly with the statement, “administration is today synonymous with 
the directed design of administrative spaces.”* 

The unprecedented pace of urbanization sweeping Germany since the 
nineteenth century had spawned persistent and broad-based social anxiety. 
Fueled by employment opportunities in the burgeoning industrial sector, 
Germany’s urban population had swelled from about one-third of the total 
population in 1817 to around two-thirds by 1933. Nearly all cities recorded 
significant gains, especially the major ones. Berlin increased from around 
820,000 residents in 1871 to more than 4.2 million in 1933. Over the same 
period, Hamburg grew from 240,000 residents to more than 1.1 million; 
Munich went from 170,000 residents to around 735,000. Germany’s defeat 
in World War I and the ensuing upheavals only exacerbated the problems 
associated with rapid, unplanned urbanization. 

Against this backdrop, the Nazi movement's critique of German cities was 
largely consistent with the decidedly negative rhetoric of other conservative- 
nationalist groups. These groups interpreted Germany’s industrial-fueled 
urbanization from a social-Darwinist perspective, emphasizing the fact that 
cities had lower birth rates and higher death rates than rural areas. Urban 
growth, therefore, relied on the continued influx of rural migrants and 
ultimately resulted in demographic decline. Additionally, big cities were 
thought to cultivate values antithetical to traditional German morality, cus- 
toms, and community. The unbridled commercialism, individualism, and 
cosmopolitanism that animated major cities like Berlin struck conservatives 
as crass, hedonistic, and superficial. 

Hitler’s own ruminations in Mein Kampf and the rhetoric of other Nazi 
leaders did little to distinguish the Party’s position from other nationalist 
denunciations of contemporary urban-civic life. Nazi criticism of big cities 
seemed more strident at times, especially its shrill warnings about the evils 
of racial miscegenation and foreign influence, both heavily imbued with 
anti-Semitism. Yet, these same themes pervaded the antiurban rhetoric of 
other nationalist groups, and Nazi propaganda offered little aside from ro- 
manticized portrayals of agrarian life. This likely reflected political calcula- 
tion on Hitler’s part. Combining acclamation of traditional rural values, vili- 
fication of chaotic urban life, and vague calls for national cultural renewal 
could appeal to voters ranging from farmers and small-town merchants to 
urban-based middle- and working-class households, among other groups. 
More specific proposals risked fracturing this diverse coalition. 

The Nazi regime gained wider latitude to develop concrete programs 
for reordering German cities and towns as it solidified its grip on power 
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during 1933. Hitler soon embarked on a program to harness the produc- 
tive capacity of Germany’s urban-industrial complexes to his dreams of a 
racially pure and politically obedient German nation ruling over a territo- 
rially expansive Reich. To realize this vision, Hitler extended his building 
program beyond the Fiihrer cities to reach almost every conceivable geo- 
graphical corner and facet of daily life, eventually including wide-ranging 
programs to construct networked places of residence, education, and work, 
all subjects of later chapters. The regime also sought to address a central 
critique of Hitler and other Nazi elites toward German cities—namely, the 
lack of suitable venues for building national community and civic life con- 
sistent with National Socialist ideals. Much as the Führer cities would be- 
come showpieces for the new Reich’s grandeur and prowess, Hitler would 
imprint Nazi ideology into the spatial and architectural fabric of all other 
German cities and towns (figure 3.1). The overall intent was a general re- 
ordering of Germany’s urban landscapes into a network of spaces, places, 
and architectural ensembles that extended and amplified the Nazi Party’s 
political-administrative hierarchy, while simultaneously reclaiming cities 
and towns as living space of the German nation. 
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Figure 3.1. Map of the Führer Cities and Other Major Building Sites 

Hitler’s dreams of redesigning the so-called Führer cities swiftly expanded to encompass 
most of Germany’s largest cities and eventually into the annexed territories. Regional Party 
officials promoted building programs in their capitals as a means to curry favor with Hitler 
and thereby amass power, prestige, and resources. 

Map by James Leonard. 
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TENTATIVE BEGINNINGS 


Hitler believed the lack of focal points and communal spaces in contempo- 
rary German cities resulted in isolation, degeneration, and wretchedness. 
For strident “blood-and-soil” Nazis, the remedy was government interven- 
tion to return people to new farmsteads, villages, and semirural suburbs. In 
contrast, Hitler believed his architectural talents could redeem Germany’s 
cities, much like his movement would restore the economy, society, and 
government. Despite his inflated self-regard, Hitler’s background in urban 
renewal amounted to little more than vague affinities for neoclassicist styles 
and an intense desire for monumentality and timelessness. Nazi ideology 
offered little concrete guidance concerning the form, function, or location of 
new civic spaces. Further complicating matters, the new Nazi regime inher- 
ited from the Weimar Republic a federal system that vested most authority 
over urban planning and cultural policy in local and regional governments. 
As a result, the regime’s initial building projects through 1937 were rather 
disjointed, contingent, and reactive. Instead of working from an original 
master plan, Hitler and his subordinates engaged in an incremental process 
of developing a basic template for urban renewal projects consistent with the 
regime’s ideological and practical objectives. These efforts initially focused 
on rehabilitating existing urban centers but evolved to encompass the cre- 
ation of colossal new spaces. 


Cleansing Civic Space 


To reduce unemployment, newly installed Nazi mayors, governors, and 
other lower officials turned to various work programs inherited from 
the Brüning administration. Supported by Reich subsidies, these emer- 
gency measures often included modest urban renewal, beautification, and 
sanitation projects centered on historical buildings and districts, as well as 
allocating larger sums, as discussed in later chapters, for emergency hous- 
ing and infrastructure construction. In addition to absorbing unemployed 
laborers, these early restoration projects also benefited key actors in the re- 
gime’s subsequent building efforts—namely, professional artists, artisans, 
architects, conservators, and planners. Historic town halls and baroque 
palaces were refurbished, medieval castles and town walls were cleared 
of overgrowth, and prominent public squares received a general “tidying- 
up,” allowing these refurbished civic places and spaces to document the 
nation’s historical greatness.* 

The Nazi seizure of power also afforded the Party its first opportunity to 
move into more impressive accommodations. Initially, Nazi officials simply 
ensconced themselves within existing civic spaces, such as Hitler moving 
into the Chancellery or new Nazi mayors installing themselves in town 
halls. Often centuries old and located prominently on the main square, 
these town halls were established focal points for civic identity and among 
Germany’s most prestigious historical buildings. It is not surprising, then, 
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that the Party’s occupation of these town halls often coincided with the re- 
furbishment of the building and adjacent spaces. Renovation efforts spread 
quickly across Germany with high-profile projects soon underway in Mu- 
nich, Nuremberg, Cologne, and Breslau (Wroctaw, Poland). Countless other 
municipalities followed suit. 

The Nazi media characterized these efforts as rescuing the nation’s cul- 
tural treasures and restoring their contemporary relevance. Cologne’s town 
hall could be said now to testify to local culture and tradition, as well as 
provide an “administrative building suitable for contemporary practical and 
representative demands . . . through the creation of new spaces in which 
the creative forces of our time can find their expression and rival those of 
the past.” Beyond a simple restoration, the renovation of Breslau’s town 
hall represented “a great feat of the Third Reich, a consequence of the cre- 
ative power of our Führer Adolf Hitler who also created the spiritual and 
economic prerequisites for this project.”° These projects generally aimed to 
restore the town halls and surrounding spaces to their general appearance 
around 1800, before the impacts of industrialization and modernization. 
Many of these projects were planned—and in some cases actually began— 
during the Weimar period, but Nazi officials deftly claimed credit for the 
entire effort. Through these projects, the regime touted its determination 
to lower unemployment, preserve the nation’s architectural heritage, and 
finally restore some semblance of order, decency, and continuity to urban 
life seemingly beleaguered by tumult during the previous years. Indeed, the 
idea of restoring town halls and other monuments found general approval 
among many of Germany’s varied socioeconomic groups, especially the 
conservative-nationalist middle class. These “cleansing” campaigns contin- 
ued into the early war years but gradually assumed a diminished role within 
the regime’s building program and propaganda. 

Those Nazis assuming positions within municipal or provincial gov- 
ernments generally had office spaces readily available, but Party officials 
typically had no such luck. Before 1933, most Party officials worked in 
converted residential or commercial properties. Even the national Party 
headquarters in Munich, the so-called Brown House, was a renovated 
bourgeois residence dating to the early nineteenth century (figure 3.2). This 
continued into the regime’s early years. Regional Nazi officials in Essen 
and Würzburg, for example, simply remodeled a 1920s office building and 
a nineteenth-century hotel for their respective headquarters.’ This kind of 
improvisation spread across Germany as Nazi officials at all levels sought 
office spaces befitting their growing stature in Germany’s civic life. These 
efforts afforded the Party a more visible presence in the urban landscape 
but that enhanced visibility remained rather scattered and contingent upon 
local circumstances and individual initiative. 

While many Nazi officials simply renovated existing structures as Party 
offices, some desired new buildings. To reflect his stature as Reich governor 
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Figure 3.2. The Party’s Brown House Headquarters in Munich 

The Nazi Party purchased this elegant neoclassical residence to serve as its national head- 
quarters. Dubbed the Brown House, after the Party’s “brownshirt”’ uniforms, the building 
played a very minor role in the actual administration of the movement. Instead, the Brown 
House mostly served to lend the Party a veneer of respectability and refinement. 

Source: Bulgarian State Archives Agency. 


(Reichsstatthalter) and Gauleiter of Thuringia, Fritz Sauckel petitioned Hitler 
in May 1933 to authorize the construction of a new Party building located 
in Ilm Park, adjacent Weimar’s historic center.’ Sauckel’s proposal placed 
his regional Party office next to an ensemble of world-famous classicist 
structures, most notably the Goethe House and Museum.’ Hitler was recep- 
tive to the general idea of new Party buildings, but the location would have 
undoubtedly proven controversial given the cultural significance of the area, 
and Hitler likely wanted to avoid controversy as he consolidated power. 
Sauckel’s proposal faded from view, but the idea of new Party buildings in 
Weimar would resurface. 


A Forum of the Movement 


As municipal officials plunged into these various building schemes, Hitler 
set about translating his vague architectural notions into concrete plans 
for reordering German society around new monumental spaces and en- 
sembles befitting the Party’s position as the leading force in national life, 
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as well as for his own personal aggrandizement. As noted earlier, Hitler 
and Paul Ludwig Troost worked closely on redesigning the Brown House 
and other Party buildings in Munich. They often spent hours together in 
Troost’s studio reviewing the latest drawings. Their collaboration helped 
lay the foundation for a general aesthetic for the Party’s subsequent monu- 
mental building programs. 

As discussed in chapter 2, Troost’s preliminary designs for an office build- 
ing near the Königsplatz offered Hitler an opportunity to construct a new 
urban ensemble suitable for massive propaganda rallies, as well as space 
for the rapidly expanding needs of the Party bureaucracy. The redesigned 
Königsplatz seemed consistent with Hitler’s call for new assembly spaces, 
his passion for monumentality, and his desire to manifest the regime’s 
dominance through a broad spatial reordering of civic life (figure 3.3). Yet 
the Königsplatz project suffered from several disadvantages. First, the new 
ensemble conflicted with several basic tenets of Nazi architectural ideology. 
The German press emphasized how the overall plan created an impression 
of balance, harmony, and restraint. The two new office buildings’ symmetry 
astride the main axis and their relative deference to the scale of the three 


Figure 3.3. The Redesigned Königsplatz in Munich 
Hitler ordered the Königsplatz’s grassy interior space replaced with granite pavers and the 
eastern side enclosed with a matching pair of Party office buildings separated by two Temples 
of Honor. Touted by the Party press as the “forum of the movement,” the redesigned square 
offered an oft-used space for propaganda, most notably for the annual commemorations of 
the 1923 putsch. 


Source: Fiehler, München baut auf, 69. 
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existing structures do lend themselves to this interpretation, but these were 
certainly not key components in Hitler’s building program. The buildings 
contradicted another repeated Nazi architectural trope—namely, that form 
should follow function. Yet Hitler’s personal office and the Party administra- 
tion building had identical exteriors despite having quite different functions. 

Also, unlike the Zeppelin Field and the other prominent speaking lo- 
cations utilized by Hitler, the new Königsplatz lacked a focal point that 
could serve as a platform for addressing the assembled masses. Given 
these ideological and practical deficiencies, it is not surprising that Hitler 
selected other locations for his Munich speeches. The square was used dur- 
ing the annual putsch commemorations, but other locations in Munich were 
equally prominent during these events. Finally, contrary to the hyperbolic 
press coverage, the new Königsplatz played a minor role in the subsequent 
development of Hitler’s monumental building program. Indeed, after the 
initial burst of publicity, the new Königsplatz was quickly eclipsed by other 
projects more consistent with Nazi ideology and Hitler’s own grandiose 
ambitions. Hitler would no longer be content to merely renovate historical 
structures and spaces. 

Nonetheless, the Königsplatz project was an intermediate step in Hitler’s 
attempts to develop a building program for redesigning German cities. Much 
of this stems from Hitler’s initial decision to redevelop an existing location 
with established popularity. This placed certain constraints on the project, 
especially for a regime still consolidating power. Indeed, many locals were 
reportedly shocked when the extent of the proposed project became public." 
Also, the surviving planning documents indicate that the Königsplatz design 
was not finalized until late 1933 and the square’s commemorative function 
not until late 1934. The process was undoubtedly complicated by Troost’s 
death in early 1934. So instead of Hitler and Troost developing a definitive 
plan before 1933 and then implementing it decisively, the plan continued to 
evolve through 1933 with additional refinements lasting into 1934. 

From an ideological and practical standpoint, the Königsplatz project did 
mark a seminal moment in Hitler’s vision for rebuilding German cities but 
not as a model for emulation. Rather, the shortcomings of the project made 
evident to Hitler the necessity of a new approach to urban planning and 
design." The problems with the new Königsplatz were never acknowledged 
openly by Hitler or the Party press for obvious reasons, but Alfred Rosen- 
berg later claimed Hitler privately conceded as much. Recalling a conversa- 
tion with Hitler regarding the Königsplatz, Rosenberg wrote: “Adolf Hitler 
said to me himself that after several years of development much could have 
been done differently. . . . Here Hitler’s desire for processional spaces and to 
turn the city to stone thwarted his great will for monumentality. He wanted 
to have it too quickly.” ” 

Despite its deficiencies, the redesigned Königsplatz helped set a general 
aesthetic for official Party buildings. Soon officials at all levels of the Party’s 
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Figure 3.4. The Gau House in Nuremberg 

Regional Party officials tried to mimic Hitler's monumental buildings on smaller scales. The 
Gau House in Nuremberg, with its spartan facade and neo-Doric portico, resembled its 
larger counterparts in Berlin and Munich. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:90. 


hierarchy began planning and eventually commissioning new Party build- 
ings. These early Party buildings were mostly stand-alone structures fit into 
the existing urban landscape. The more prominent projects, such as the Gau 
House in Nuremberg, borrowed heavily from the Königsplatz Party build- 
ings (figure 3.4). Yet Hitler’s vision of forging of a new national movement 
capable of achieving domestic dominance and international supremacy 
would necessitate continually expanding building campaigns to anchor the 
Party as the center of German civic life. 


PARTY FORUMS AS NEW CIVIC CENTERS 


Once Troost’s plans for the Königsplatz became public, Party officials rushed 
to prepare proposals for various types of parade grounds, rally spaces, and 
Party buildings for their cities. Hitler likely had little, if any, direct involve- 
ment with these early proposals but undoubtedly knew that many of his 
subordinates were eager to move forward with new building projects that 
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would cement their personal status and that of their city within the Nazi 
hierarchy. As noted previously, a number of new “Party Houses” were built 
during the regime’s first years but mostly as stand-alone structures. Hitler 
needed a general framework to ensure these energies flowed into a compre- 
hensive program that addressed the Party’s representative and administra- 
tive needs rather than the petty aggrandizement of local officials. 

Hitler, though, lacked the ability to develop the regime’s monumental 
building program on his own. He was a novice and lacked a trusted archi- 
tectural mentor after Troost’s death. Any effort to make substantive revisions 
to the Königsplatz project after March 1934 would have undermined the 
propaganda narrative that portrayed the project as evidence of his decisive 
leadership and artistic talents. Hitler found a solution to this dilemma in 
the proposals local authorities presented to him during his travels across 
Germany. By deftly positioning himself as the unofficial arbiter for several 
of these urban renewal projects, Hitler perused and purloined the ideas of 
other architects, planners, and officials to build a general template for new 
civic spaces that embedded Nazi power within thoroughly reordered urban 
landscapes. Indeed, some of these proposals may have exposed for Hitler the 
practical and ideological deficiencies of the new Königsplatz. 


Provisional Plans 


The regime’s first years in power witnessed a flurry of building activity, but 
aside from the Autobahn, much of this activity consisted of relatively mod- 
est, disjointed projects. Yet even as the refinement of Munich’s Königsplatz 
plan proceeded during 1933, other Nazi functionaries were busy developing 
plans for more ambitious building programs. Toward this end, German La- 
bor Front (DAF) chief Robert Ley launched a nationwide House of Labor de- 
sign competition in January 1934. Drawing inspiration from the after-hours 
clubhouses promoted by Italy’s Fascist Party, Ley envisioned a multipurpose 
recreational complex, featuring meeting halls, game rooms, sport facilities, 
and a large assembly space for 10,000 to 20,000 people. The competition 
rules specified that designs should conform to Nazi principles—namely, that 
“they should represent the embodiment of the new community idea that 
knows no class differences,” but offered little additional guidance.” 
Instead, contestants were vaguely informed that designs should feature 
a main building complemented by various sport and recreation facilities 
forming a square capable of holding at least 10,000 people. Since planning 
for the Munich project proceeded in private, Ley’s initiative was one of the 
first national architectural competitions under the new regime. As such, it 
attracted a great deal of attention, eliciting nearly 700 entries from a range 
of modernist and conservative architects. Jury members included Paul 
Bonatz and Heinrich Tessenow, suggesting a credible competition. Many of 
the entries were displayed in Berlin, but observers noted the difficultly in 
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evaluating the submissions due to the unusually vague contest guidelines." 
Yet “a conscientious, concise, clear, simple design is already common to see,” 
observed prominent journal editor Friedrich Paulsen, adding “the frequent 
connection to or the background of classicism is (still) unmistakable.”" 
There was an apparent tendency among the entries to mimic the stylings of 
the House of German Art and redesigned Königsplatz. 

Some later press reports suggested the contest was largely pointless. 
Local architect Clemens Klotz had supposedly written to Ley in May 1933 
proposing some type of House of Labor. Ley directed Klotz to prepare de- 
sign options for a location along the Rhine riverfront opposite Cologne’s 
historical center.!° As early as the end of 1933, Klotz had already produced 
sketches for a Party complex centered on a massive domed assembly hall 
reaching 65 meters in height and fronted by a neoclassicist facade around 
30 meters high by 150 meters wide. This main structure connected to a 
long colonnaded wing running toward the riverfront, which helped define 
a rectangular space in front of the main facade. Hitler approved a model 
of Klotz’s design in September 1934 pending some undisclosed modifica- 
tions. Yet Klotz never entered the contest. Nonetheless, national architec- 
tural journals soon publicized Klotz’s design, with one journal actually 
noting that it seemed less consistent with the competition instructions than 
that of contest winner Walter Kratz.” 

It is probable that Ley had already settled on a general idea for the overall 
project by the end of 1933, with Klotz as the architect. Instead of identify- 
ing a winning design, the competition served to solicit ideas surreptitiously 
that could be used to refine Klotz’s design and identify additional architects 
who could advance the Party’s building program. It is also possible Ley had 
already approved a design for a House of Labor in Cologne, in which case 
the contest served to solicit ideas for similar structures in other cities." Some 
press reports may have conflated the contest and Klotz’s already-approved 
design. Klotz moved to Munich, supposedly at Hitler’s behest, and soon 
received numerous high-profile commissions from the DAF. Klotz continued 
to revise his original idea for a House of Labor in Cologne by adding various 
attachments and extensions to the main structure, but the project largely dis- 
appeared from the public press and internal planning documents by 1936.” 
The proposal progressed further than the initial idea for a Party office build- 
ing in Weimar, but the project still faded from view without explanation. 

During this apparent lull in Weimar and Cologne, Hitler’s interests shifted 
to Dresden, where Mayor Ernst Zörner was busily planning a major urban 
expansion, apparently on his own initiative. Zörner’s plan centered on the 
city’s Hygiene Museum along with an adjacent swimming pool and sports 
arena, located around 500 meters southwest of the city center. Beginning in 
March 1934, the city planning department drew up various plans to add a 
regional administration building, assembly hall, and amphitheater. Whereas 
Sauckel’s Weimar project focused narrowly on the Party’s administrative 
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needs, Zörner proposed a multifunctional administrative, cultural, and 
sports complex. Hitler responded enthusiastically upon viewing these plans 
during a visit to Dresden in April 1934. This general concept offered several 
advantages. First, the overall size of the complex far exceeded any of the 
regime’s other urban development projects to date. Second, the proposed 
location was spacious and relatively undeveloped, so the regime would 
generally have free reign to realize its ambitions. Yet the initial plans lacked a 
few key elements. The buildings and their different functions were adjacent 
to one another, but they occupied distinct spaces and were not aligned with 
one another. As a result, the complex lacked an obvious focal point, which 
risked diminishing any possibility of the space demonstrating the central 
importance of the Party in German life. The complex was also somewhat 
isolated with no obvious connection to the rest of the city. 

Little happened until December 1934 when the Dresden city council 
announced a competition for an Adolf Hitler Square in the vicinity of the 
Hygiene Museum. The competition rules emphasized the goal of creating 
a new monumental assembly space and went so far as to provide a list 
of specific buildings to be included but were vague about the role of the 
Hygiene Museum. The guidelines, likely influenced by Speer, also stressed 
focusing attention on scale and layout but said little about the submission 
of detailed architectural schematics, material costs, or construction time 
lines. Accordingly, the actual entry materials featured mainly site plans and 
aerial views. This oddity hinted at the true purpose of the contest, which 
like Ley’s earlier design competition for Cologne, was more to garner ideas 
than to award a commission. 

Overall, it seems Hitler was using the contest, combined with his experi- 
ences from Munich, Weimar, and Cologne, for this same purpose. Indeed, 
Hitler’s vision for introducing new civic spaces into German cities evolved 
as he interacted with these varied projects. Hitler had worked out a gen- 
eral idea of his preferred style with Troost and then elaborated that vision 
through Speer, including a few general ideas about types of buildings and 
their functions (figure 3.5). While Munich’s Königsplatz realized Hitler’s 
desire for a monumental outdoor assembly area and representative Party 
buildings, the project also demonstrated the limitations of adapting existing 
spaces and ensembles. 

The Dresden competition generated significant interest with 277 entries 
submitted by March 1935. The entries exhibited a high degree of conformity, 
typically featuring a large, open square with an assembly hall and Party 
administration building on opposite sides. The Hygiene Museum was usu- 
ally located about halfway along the assembly space’s northeastern side 
with the opposite side left open to the city park. Most entries integrated the 
museum as a third element on the main square, although some used colon- 
nades to screen off the museum. A couple entries also included a bell tower. 
Given the wide publicity accompanying the competition’s announcement 
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Figure 3.5. Hitler Offers His Opinion of an Architectural Model to Sauckel and Speer 
Hitler closely followed the regime’s higher-profile building projects. In this photo, Hitler 
offers his opinion of an architectural model, presumably of Weimar, while Albert Speer and 
Fritz Sauckel, to the left, pay close attention. The original caption indicated that Hitler was 
offering “suggestions.” 

Source: Hoffmann, Hitler abseits von Alltag, 65. 


in the summer of 1935, public discussion was surprisingly curt. The city 
planning department prepared designs for a broad boulevard linking the 
museum area and the city center, but there was no effort to follow through 
on the winning design. A growing power struggle between Zörner and the 
Gauleiter of Saxony, Martin Mutschmann, may have contributed to this lack 
of progress, but hiatuses following Hitler’s interventions in local planning 
issues were common.” 


Adolf Hitler Squares 


By November 1934, the idea of a new Party building in Weimar resurfaced, 
this time as a broader complex of administrative buildings around the Karl 
August Square in front of the State Museum. The site, which was about 
midway between the city center and train station, was a working-class area 
of nondescript nineteenth-century apartment blocks. The building stock was 
in relatively poor condition and made a generally unfavorable impression 
on visitors arriving by train. According to Hermann Giesler, Hitler selected 
this location because of these deficiencies. While it might have been easier 
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to build in parks or other open spaces, Giesler maintained that for Hitler, “it 
was about overcoming the chaos, the unformed in the city space.”?! A majes- 
tic Party forum would greet visitors to Weimar far better than uninspiring 
tenements. The centerpiece would be the Reich Governor office building 
but also included were buildings for the Gauleiter and his staff, the DAF, 
and the army. City planner August Lehrmann and Paul Schultze-Naumburg 
separately created several Party forum proposals through the middle of 
1935. A committee composed of various local officials and Speer reviewed 
the designs and eventually selected Schultze-Naumburg’s plan for further 
development. Hitler overruled an earlier decision in favor of Lehrmann, 
perhaps not coincidentally around the same time the results of the Dresden 
competition were announced. 

Like the Dresden competition, and even more so, the guidelines for Wei- 
mar were quite specific. The overall goal was a monumental Party complex 
located on Karl August Square. The Reich Governor building would occupy 
the eastern side of the space flanked by various Party buildings along the 
north and south. The western side would feature a DAF building, set back 
slightly to allow entrance to the square. The exact role of the State Museum 
was not specified, similar to the Hygiene Museum in Dresden.” Despite 
these similarities, the Weimar contest differed in several key aspects. The 
Dresden competition drew several hundred participants who provided 
relatively basic outlines and sketches. The Weimar contest was limited to no 
more than twelve invited entrants with Speer personally involved in recruit- 
ing the eventual winner. The group was invited to Munich to visit the König- 
splatz and receive instructions. Each was charged with providing sketches 
from numerous perspectives, a plaster model of their concept, a partial 
model along with a detailed written description of their design for the Reich 
Governor building, and finally a cost estimate by the end of March 1936. 

Then in early March, shortly before the deadline, Speer informed par- 
ticipants that Hitler had changed the competition’s parameters. Instead of 
the Reich Governor building, an assembly hall would be the main building 
and the deadline extended to June. Submissions were remarkably consistent 
despite the last-minute change. Some proposals retained the State Museum 
as a relatively prominent element in the new ensemble. Most, however, rel- 
egated it to a distinctly minor role, as was the case in the Dresden competi- 
tion. Giesler’s design was among the latter group and declared the winner 
by Hitler in June 1936.” Beyond the specifics of his entry, Giesler’s victory 
probably owed much to his acquaintance with Ley and Speer, as well as his 
prior performance working on the DAF’s school at Sonthofen. 

Giesler’s winning proposal envisioned a large, traffic-free Adolf Hitler 
Square measuring 160 by 95 meters (figure 3.6). This plaza would be domi- 
nated by a Hall of National Community, standing 25 meters tall with seat- 
ing for 12,000 people. The exterior was clad in stone but utilized modern 
designs and materials beneath; in this case, the roofing system consisted of 
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Figure 3.6. Model of Weimar’s Gauforum 

This rendering depicts the final design of Weimar’s Gauforum. Hitler commissioned dozens 
of similar projects across Germany. Each Gauforum was unique, but they typically included 
a grand assembly hall, a clock tower, and various office buildings surrounding a central 
paved plaza. The Weimar forum was exceptional in that it was nearly finished, except for 
the assembly hall in the upper left. 


Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:89. 


reinforced concrete beams supporting lightweight concrete sheeting. The 
stairs leading up to the hall’s main foyer were flanked by two commemora- 
tive pylons and crypts for local Nazi martyrs. The DAF office building stood 
across the square from the assembly hall, while the two remaining sides 
were occupied by a Reich Governor and Gau administration building along 
the south and a building for other Party organizations on the north. All three 
administration buildings were three stories tall but slightly shorter than the 
hall.” Overall, the buildings’ proportions and facades were consistent with 
the Troost-Speer version of modernist classicism. 

Hitler personally ordered two noteworthy alterations to the Reich Gover- 
nor building—namely, a small modification to make the main entrance more 
pronounced and the addition of a tower.” Given the specificity of the design 
instructions, which made no mention of a tower, it is hardly surprising that 
none of the participants thought to include one. The nature of the competi- 
tion clearly suggested that success relied on conforming to the prescribed 
guidelines rather than individual creativity. In contrast, the Dresden contest 
had been comparatively open with some designs including a tower, specifi- 
cally the first- and third-place entries. It is quite possible that Hitler’s direc- 
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tive to add a tower to the Weimar plan drew from the Dresden entries. Over 
time, Hitler came to favor ever-taller towers and even skyscrapers. Giesler’s 
first tower was only thirty meters high, just a bit taller than the main hall. 
The tower had grown to around seventy meters by the time the last plans 
were drafted in 1942. 

Hitler’s late demand for an assembly hall at Weimar also likely stemmed 
from events in Augsburg. After a fire destroyed Augsburg’s multipurpose 
civic center in 1934, the mayor launched a design competition for a replace- 
ment, apparently without the involvement of higher Party officials. Reflect- 
ing the project’s local origins, only architects born or currently residing 
in Augsburg could participate. Thomas Wechs, a local architect primarily 
known for building churches, had been declared the winner, and Reich 
financial assistance had already been approved by the time Hitler visited 
in September 1935. After being shown Wechs’s plan for a rather modernist- 
looking building with a broad facade dominated by nineteen tall vertical 
windows, Hitler personally sketched an alternative facade directly onto 
Wechs’s drawing. Hitler’s modified design closely resembled the vari- 
ous proposals for Party buildings found among the entries in the Dresden 
competition and the early designs by Lehrmann and Schultze-Naumburg 
for Weimar. Soon Speer, and later Giesler, were effectively acting as project 
supervisor. Over the next two years, Wechs forwarded seven revisions. His 
original modernist, multipurpose center gradually evolved into a neoclas- 
sicist, mono-functional assembly hall. The similarities between Wechs’s 
later designs and the new assembly hall in Weimar raise the possibility that 
Giesler used Wechs’s work to refine his own design. Indeed, Wechs later inti- 
mated that his design was manipulated as a proving ground for developing 
a template for the assembly halls that would become standard components 
in later Party forum projects.” 

In a 1939 summation filled with superlatives, Sauckel described the pur- 
pose of Weimar’s Party forum: 


In the Third Reich, the Party and state totally encompass the life of the people. 
... Therefore, new space must be created in Weimar. Offices for the Party, its 
Labor Front, its formations have long been lacking. This resulted in an urgent 
necessity for the NSDAP, for its rallies and ceremonies, to create those spaces of 
community and leadership in which true German belief, German idealism, Ger- 
man creative power... would always be able to draw new strength.” 


Hitler was the driving factor in the speedy progress of the early projects in 
Munich, but his interventions in Weimar, Dresden, and Augsburg generally 
slowed momentum. The conclusion of the Weimar competition broke this 
pattern. Now that the major elements of the program were basically set in 
terms of buildings, spatial layout, function, aesthetics, and location, Hitler 
instructed Giesler to begin building immediately. 

Back in Dresden, the power struggle between Zörner and Mutschmann 
was finally resolved with the former’s dismissal in June 1937. Around this 
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same time, Hitler and Speer reengaged the idea of a Party center in Dresden 
and entrusted Wilhelm Kreis with advancing the effort. Kreis had competed 
in the initial Dresden contest but did not receive any award or distinction. 
Yet he enjoyed several advantages. First, Kreis had designed the Hygiene 
Museum and recently received several commissions from Hitler for projects 
in Dresden. Speer also thought highly of Kreis, even selecting him to design 
prominent buildings in Berlin and elsewhere. Dresden also provided an op- 
portunity to get a second Party forum underway quickly. Hitler and Speer 
were already familiar with the general situation. Additionally, Paul Wolf and 
his colleagues had continued producing various designs, while attention 
focused on Weimar, for a Party forum and boulevard connecting to the city 
center.” As a result, Kreis had ready access to an extensive body of planning 
materials. Kreis was also in regular contact with Speer, whom he credited 
with providing suggestions that helped secure Hitler’s final approval.” 
Little wonder, then, that by November 1937 Kreis could present a general 
site plan for Dresden’s Party forum that closely corresponded to many other 
preexisting proposals: a large paved square measuring 350 by 200 meters set 
between a massive Saxony Hall and Gau House standing 45 and 35 meters 
tall, respectively. Instead of additional office buildings, rows of colonnades 
along the other sides provided a sense of enclosure and separation from the 
surrounding landscape (figure 3.7). The colonnades opposite the Hygiene 
Museum led to two Temples of Honor, which stood astride the central prom- 
enade into the baroque city park. Kreis included a seventy-five-meter-tall 
clock tower, but this time it was a freestanding campanile. Four freestanding 
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Figure 3.7. Sketch Showing the Saxony Hall Planned for the Gauforum in Dresden 
Progress on the Gauforum in Dresden did not go far beyond drawings like the one shown 
here. The view looks across Adolf Hitler Square toward the Saxony Hall. 

Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 68. 
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columns, two at each end of the square, provided a further vertical element. 
One noticeable elaboration of this plan compared to Weimar is that Kreis’s 
forum would connect to the city center via a broad boulevard stretching to 
the town hall and a network of new avenues leading to the train station, 
state opera, and other important landmarks around the historical city center 
(figure 3.8). Instead of single forum, Hitler now envisioned a more thorough 


Figure 3.8. Map of Hitler’s Plans to Redesign Dresden 

This map illustrates the extent of Hitler’s plans to redesign Dresden. The new Gauforum in the bot- 
tom right would form part of a network of broad boulevards, linking the forum with the train station 
in the lower left and encircling the historical city center. The buildings depicted in black would all 
be newly constructed. 

Source: Mutschmann, “Die stadtebauliche Neugestaltung Dresdens,” 17. 
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spatial reordering of the Gau cities. Because the city planning department 
had continued revising plans for restructuring the city throughout this time, 
Dresden was among the first cities to have a relatively comprehensive rede- 
sign plan approved by Hitler.*! 


Improvisation and Amalgamation 


Hitler styled himself as an architectural savant, but he relied heavily on oth- 
ers to translate his vague architectural visions into concrete programs. He 
moved quickly with his first two major projects, the House of German Art 
and Königsplatz, but the pace slowed noticeably after Troost’s death. The 
lull is striking considering the fanfare accompanying the announcement of 
those first two projects. Individual buildings were commissioned and the 
development of the rally grounds in Nuremberg continued, yet neither pro- 
vided much guidance for Gauleiters and other Nazi officials across Germany 
eager to put the Party’s stamp on their cities. 

After this rapid start, Hitler had cause to proceed more systematically. 
First, Hitler needed time to consolidate the Party’s grip over all relevant 
levers of political, economic, and cultural power. A hasty, expansive urban 
building program might have produced unnecessary disruptions and com- 
plications. Second, Hitler lacked a cadre of reliable and competent architects 
who shared, or were at least willing to accommodate, his general views on 
architecture and urban design and were willing to translate his ambitious vi- 
sions into coherent projects. Third, Hitler possessed only the vaguest notions 
of monumentality, heroism, and timelessness that would somehow bring 
order to the city and instill Party dominance over civic life. It was not clear 
what sort of buildings this might entail, where they should be located, or 
how they should relate to the existing city and to one another. Hitler’s early 
experiences in Munich demonstrated the dangers of moving too hastily. Yet 
Hitler’s last-minute intervention in Augsburg confirmed that, in the absence 
of clear guidance from above, lower officials would move ahead with their 
own ideas and, in some cases, even contradict Hitler’s predilections. In 
Cologne, for example, officials launched a competition for a rally space in 
October 1935. The winning entry featured a stone orator’s tribune backed 
by a large steel mesh eagle clasping a swastika that closely resembled, if not 
duplicated, Speer’s provisional staging at the Zeppelin Field.” 

By 1936, Hitler had largely resolved the barriers that stood in the way 
of moving rapidly ahead with a comprehensive building program. With 
respect to cultural matters, Joseph Goebbels had mostly succeeded in sub- 
ordinating the building professions within his ministry in addition to dis- 
missing or excluding “undesirable” individuals (communists, Jews, etc.) 
from government posts and commissions. In his deepening collaboration 
with Speer, Hitler found a trusted confidant to assist him in evaluating in- 
dividual architects and their proposals. The exact chronology and motiva- 
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tions remain clouded, but the narrative presented here argues that Hitler, 
in consultation with Speer, intervened in various design competitions, both 
publicly in Dresden and privately in Weimar, to refine a relatively com- 
prehensive program for new Party forums and simultaneously identify 
architects to carry out his wishes. 

Hitler wanted to avoid open public design competition for the new Party 
forums. Proposals for forums located in relatively open areas in Cologne 
and Dresden sharpened Hitler’s idea for new Party spaces by allowing him 
to “brainstorm,” albeit largely anonymously, on issues of scale, orientation, 
layout, and purpose, but at the same time, he was not about to credit open 
competitions, even in part, for the regime’s eventual blueprint for a national 
building program. The result was a shift to a private competition with more 
specific instructions in the case of Weimar. 

It is unclear why Hitler did not include instructions for a tower and 
assembly hall in the original Weimar competition, since both ideas were 
included for Dresden and Augsburg. These may have been deliberate omis- 
sions so that Hitler could later point to specific elements in the final design 
that resulted from his personal intervention. But later press reports posi- 
tioned Hitler as the overall inspiration for the entire project, not just a few 
components. It is more probable that whoever compiled the initial Weimar 
instructions, perhaps somebody on Speer’s staff or somebody in the city 
planning department, was simply unaware of Hitler’s interest in the Dres- 
den tower and Augsburg civic hall. Indeed, it is possible that Hitler only 
thought to combine these disparate elements after the contest guidelines 
had been issued. This fits with Hitler’s leadership style in which indecision, 
equivocation, and improvisation were often reinterpreted as decisive and 
brilliant insight. It is most likely that Hitler intervened impulsively in these 
projects as he coincidentally became aware of them. Yet Hitler had little idea 
how to bring them to a successful conclusion and lacked the capacity to 
develop such a strategy. He therefore delayed until something came along 
that might do the trick. The insertion of the assembly hall into the Weimar 
competition was likely exactly what it appeared to be, a piece of last-minute 
improvisation, probably filtered through Speer. 

Either way, the process of developing the general parameters of style, 
spatial layout, function, and location for the Party forum program was a 
gradual and contingent process. By shifting from project to project and often 
using Speer as an intermediary, Hitler was able to selectively influence and 
manipulate these projects while simultaneously obscuring his involvement. 
Once projects were publicly announced in their more or less final form, 
Party propaganda positioned Hitler as the driving creative force behind 
them. Indeed, writing in the regime’s premiere art and architectural maga- 
zine, art historian Alexander Heilmeyer explained how the “new Weimar” 
had “a common creator: That is the Führer.” Because of this fact, Heilmeyer 
claimed, the new Party buildings “could not stand isolated, rather they had 
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to represent unity in order to become a monumental declaration of the new 
National Socialist power of will and formation, as well as the immortality of 
the National Socialist Third Reich.” 


PLANNING INFLATION 


Most Gauleiters were not privy to the details of these projects but nonethe- 
less would have been aware of Hitler’s affinity for monumental architecture 
from the more widely publicized projects in Berlin, Munich, and Nurem- 
berg. It is easy to understand why many Gauleiters, and even lower-level 
officials, were eager to have their cities included in some fashion. The con- 
struction of new Party forums offered an opportunity to curry favor with 
Hitler, subjugate rivals, acquire prestige, control resources, and patronize 
local constituencies. Yet the extent of Hitler’s ambitions remained uncertain. 
In January 1937, Hitler announced “the methodical expansion of several 
of the Reich’s major cities.”™ Hitler specifically mentioned Berlin, Munich, 
Nuremberg, and Hamburg, but it was unclear if this list was exhaustive. 
The publicity surrounding Weimar’s Party forum during the second half 
of 1937 suggested that other cities, most obviously the Gau capitals, were 
also eligible. This was reinforced in early 1938 by the inclusion of the Wei- 
mar and Dresden forums in the First German Architecture and Handicrafts 
Exhibition, as well as in Gerdy Troost’s pictorial oeuvre of Nazi architecture 
published that same year.” Preliminary planning efforts quickly proliferated 
among the Gau capitals. 


From Gauforums to Urban Redesign 


Much as the redesigned Führer cities would provide appropriately gran- 
diose buildings and spaces for the Party’s top leadership, regional Party 
forums (Gauforums) would embed new civic spaces focused on national 
community and Nazi dominance into the Gau cities.” Yet as evidenced from 
Weimar and Dresden, the Gauforum program was far from standardized. 
Indeed, a central component of Nazi architectural ideology was that the 
Party’s building program would, or at least should, attempt to reflect the 
creative impulses of the architects, as well as conform to natural topography 
and climate, preserve historical monuments and buildings, and respect local 
traditions and customs. As outlined by Mutschmann, the regime’s redesign 
of Dresden and other cities “would have the same ideological foundation 
throughout the Greater German Reich, just as our people speak a common 
language in all our regions and are filled with a singular national will. It 
will, however, be influenced by local tradition and landscape.”” This was 
to contrast with the standardization and artificiality supposedly imposed by 
the industrial-capitalist city. 
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The main ingredients were clear despite the rhetoric of heroic creativity. 
These new Party forums would conform to the aesthetics of monumentality 
exhibited by the regime’s early projects in Munich, Nuremberg, and Berlin. 
Their function would be twofold: to provide representative office buildings 
for regional Party functionaries and their subordinates; and to create large 
assembly spaces for political rallies, speeches, and commemorations. In 
practical terms, this meant a large outdoor plaza framed by monumental 
buildings, including some type of indoor assembly hall, office buildings 
for various Party officials, and a tower. The dimensions of the square and 
buildings would correspond to the size of the city. Prominent buildings like 
historical monuments, prestigious theaters, and famous museums were not 
explicitly precluded. But unlike the Königsplatz where historical structures 
remained prominent if not dominant, the Weimar and Dresden examples 
made clear that these types of structures would have secondary roles in 
the new forums. Instead of trying to fit into existing public spaces, these 
new Party forums would typically replace dense, ramshackle working-class 
neighborhoods near a city’s historical center and main train station. Such 
areas could be razed without excessive opposition. 

Initial plans for the Weimar and Dresden forums left much of the existing 
urban landscape intact, but during 1937, Hitler began moving toward a more 
comprehensive reordering of the Gau capitals. By this time, Hitler was set- 
ting in place a general legal and organizational framework for redesigning 
the Führer cities that went far beyond simple Party forums. Much of Berlin 
would be nearly completely demolished and built anew. The historical 
centers in Munich and Nuremberg would be retained but encircled by new 
Party buildings and monuments linked together through spacious boule- 
vards and plazas. Instead of simply applying the basic forum template from 
Weimar and Dresden to other cities, Hitler’s later interventions in Augsburg, 
Bayreuth, and Cologne suggest the forum program was evolving into com- 
prehensive plans to reorder entire cityscapes. 

Augsburg had been on the verge of commissioning a new multipurpose 
building when Hitler intervened, triggering a multiyear redesign process. 
Hitler, with Speer and Giesler among his entourage, attended a local Party 
event in Augsburg in November 1937. They undoubtedly expected the city’s 
proposed building to come up, and indeed it did. Hitler expressed approval 
for Wechs’s revised design but outlined a much broader reordering of the city, 
very likely linked to his decision to create a new Gau for Swabia with Augs- 
burg as its capital. Instead of a stand-alone Party forum, Hitler proposed a 
forum sitting alongside a broad boulevard running roughly halfway between 
the historical city center and the main train station. City planners quickly pre- 
pared designs, but Hitler was dissatisfied. As he had done previously with 
Wechs’s design, Hitler sketched his ambitious vision directly on these plans. 
In a now familiar pattern, Hitler pushed aside local architects and the city 
planning department and charged Giesler with developing the idea. 
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Giesler was familiar with the city through his previous supervision of 
Wechs’s designs and produced a general concept quickly.” Instead of its cus- 
tomary role as the boulevard’s endpoint, the Party forum occupied a central 
location midway along the 1,200-meter-long avenue running between the 
train station and the city center in order to effectively connect the new devel- 
opment to the old city. The forum would be around 122 by 180 meters and 
accommodate 80,000 people. In contrast to the Weimar and Dresden plans, 
the forum would sit astride and slightly elevated from what was envisioned 
as a bustling commercial boulevard.” Also noteworthy is that the forum 
would have a different spatial configuration. An assembly hall, office build- 
ing, and clock tower, apparently getting progressively taller at 116 meters, 
remained the main features (figure 3.9). Yet unlike Weimar and Dresden, the 
Gau office building would dominate the square. The assembly hall, designed 
to hold 20,000 people, was to be shorter than the Gau building (25 meters 
versus 44 meters tall), and its main entrance would not even face the forum. 
A memorial for Party martyrs, as found in Munich and Weimar, was also 
lacking, as it was in Dresden.” 

Similar trends appeared in Bayreuth. Hitler was a huge admirer of com- 
poser Richard Wagner and a patron of Bayreuth’s annual Wagner Festival. 
Indeed, planning in Bayreuth was of particular concern to Hitler given the 
city’s role as a showcase for his cultural sophistication and patronage. Hit- 
ler undoubtedly kept informed of local developments during his frequent 
visits. Between 1933 and 1936, the former ducal riding hall was extensively 
remodeled into a festival hall, located just south of the historic city center. 
Local planners also worked up plans for a paved processional square in front 
of the hall extending to the south. After Hitler viewed a scale model during 
a visit in July 1937, the initial idea of building off of the festival hall was dis- 
carded. Instead, a much larger Gauforum was planned farther to the south 
consisting of an assembly hall flanked by a theater and Party office build- 
ing.“ According to Speer, this shift was attributable to the “personal initia- 
tive of the Führer,” as was the “basic idea for a city center” in Augsburg.” 

Cologne likewise experienced this inflationary trend in planning. In 
April 1937, the local Party newspaper reported that Cologne would be 
among the first cities scheduled for redesign by the regime. By Novem- 
ber 1937, the same month Hitler visited Augsburg, Klotz had produced a 
Gauforum plan for Cologne, suggesting that he had been working on the 
project for some time. Set in roughly the same location as his proposed 
DAF complex, Klotz’s forum centered on a massive assembly hall set be- 
tween colonnaded office fronts enclosing a large square. In that sense, the 
design followed an increasingly well-trodden path. Yet Klotz was able to 
merge long-standing efforts to reorganize Cologne’s rail network into his 
design and create a new forum variant. To the west of the assembly hall, 
the square opened across the Rhine to the historic city center. To the east of 
the assembly hall a second square, centered on a reflecting pool and also 
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Figure 3.9. Model of the Gauforum in Augsburg 
The Augsburg Gauforum featured the obligatory party office building, clock tower, and 
assembly hall in the foreground. Later Gauform designs shifted subtly toward great ornamen- 
tation, as well as taller towers and even skyscrapers. 

Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 67. 


lined with colonnaded offices, led to an immense new train station.* In his 
1941 memorandum to Party treasurer Franz Xaver Schwarz summarizing 
the regime’s redesign program, Speer reported that Hitler had directly in- 
tervened in Cologne’s project on several occasions. In conversations with 
Cologne’s Gauleiter, Hitler rejected initial proposals and substituted his 
own idea for a new city center organized around a new forum facing the 
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Rhine riverfront. Hitler’s exact involvement remains unclear, but he was 
likely drawing from proposals previously developed by Klotz and Ley for 
a House of German Labor complex at that location. 

These examples highlight the increasing importance of integrating new 
transportation linkages and broad boulevards into the redesign of Gau 
cities. The Dortmund city planning department, for example, produced 
a plan for a five-kilometer-long avenue running southward from the city 
center. After several bends, this boulevard terminated at a new Gauforum 
complex surrounded by sport, leisure, and nature areas all accessible from a 
new train station. During his visit in 1939, Hitler rejected this plan and, on 
Speer’s prompting, charged esteemed city planner Hermann Jansen with 
Dortmund’s redesign. Jansen retained much of the basic structure from the 
original plan but straightened the main ceremonial axis. 

Instead of marking an endpoint, these examples suggest the Weimar and 
Dresden forums were part of a continuing evolution of the Party forum 
idea in terms of its function, location, and relationship to the surround- 
ing cityscape. Weimar’s forum was basically a stand-alone complex. Sited 
roughly halfway between the historical city center and the main train sta- 
tion, it lacked prominent boulevards connecting these urban nodes. Only 
later did attention turn to designing spaces that linked the complex to the 
rest of the city. Dresden’s forum had a ceremonial axis leading to the city 
center, but its location precluded a single boulevard linking both with the 
train station. Augsburg’s forum would be the midpoint of a massive axis, 
but the ensemble lacked appropriately monumental endpoints. These Party 
forums were sited near city centers, but they had relatively little impact 
upon historic districts. 

In Cologne, Klotz’s initial plan placed a Party forum directly between 
the train station and the city center with new buildings, spaces, and in- 
frastructure linking them together. By 1939, a small cadre of planners and 
architects launched sustained and comprehensive efforts to redesign Co- 
logne, including plowing two broad boulevards, perhaps seventy meters 
wide, through the city center to link up with the Party forum across the 
river. Instead of constituting a new node within a polycentric morphol- 
ogy, Cologne’s Party forum would become the literal and symbolic urban 
center with the remaining historical districts encased within a network of 
monumental axes and squares. 

It was unclear to what extent the regime’s euphoric plans for Cologne 
would be repeated elsewhere. During their first conversation concerning the 
Weimar forum, Giesler claimed Hitler wanted Party buildings to fit organi- 
cally into the existing urban structure.“ That may have been Hitler’s initial 
intent, but it was soon clear that his impulse to build a new Nazi Germany 
entailed a rapacious appetite to destroy the old. Indeed, subsequent plans 
for Weimar and Dresden quickly progressed far beyond new forums to 
entail a wholesale reordering of urban spaces around the historical center.” 
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Beyond simply providing venues for rallies and bureaucrats, the expansion 
of the Gauforum program suggested that a much broader transformation of 
German cities was in the offing. 


Authority and Organization 


The scope of Hitler’s ambitions expanded, but the issue of implementation 
remained. The ad hoc interventions by Hitler and Speer worked reasonably 
well while experimenting with a limited number of cities to develop the ba- 
sic concept. But these experiences also illustrated the danger that high-pro- 
file construction projects would simply be viewed by municipal and regional 
authorities as means to acquire prestige, wealth, and power. There were also 
risks that the confiscation of property might generate public opposition or 
economic disruption. This was already clear in the initial planning for Berlin 
and Nuremberg where, despite the Party’s firm grip on power, Speer faced 
numerous obstacles as myriad Reich, state, municipal, and Party organiza- 
tions jostled for power. Hitler’s appointment of Speer as general building 
inspector in January 1937 and the promulgation of the Law on the Redesign 
of German Cities that October attempted to resolve these complications by 
granting Speer wide latitude to resolve design matters, property rights, and 
jurisdictional disputes. Yet Hitler’s Redesign Law neglected to clarify which 
cities were covered. This caused considerable confusion among both govern- 
ment and Party officials.” 

Gradually, the law expanded to cover other Gau cities. Normally, city 
planning departments drew up the initial proposals. Municipal officials 
were largely excluded from the process but were still expected to contribute 
massive funding to implement the projects. Hitler and Speer reviewed the 
proposals, ensuring a degree of consistency and adherence to the overall 
concept. It was also apparent that Hitler and Speer kept the planning pro- 
cess secret so to keep any Party quarrels out of public view and minimize 
chances for public opposition to coalesce, especially since these plans invari- 
ably meant some people would lose their homes or businesses to clear space 
for the new forums and boulevards.” Plans were only publicized once they 
reached a more or less final state. Hitler then decreed that the city in ques- 
tion would be covered by the Redesign Law under the purview of the local 
Gauleiter, much as Speer was in charge of Berlin. 

In anticipation of a torrent of proposals, Speer tried to set some general 
parameters and priorities in early 1939. He encouraged officials to begin 
planning work but cautioned that the five Führer cities, along with Wei- 
mar and Augsburg, would have priority. Accordingly, Speer encouraged 
“construction-happy communities” to develop low-cost approaches, such 
as building on open land to avoid the costs of replacement housing and 
compensation for confiscated property. Speer repeatedly warned against 
hasty demolitions since urban redesign required comprehensive preliminary 
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planning.” Gauleiters and other Party officials largely ignored Speer’s 
entreaties and plowed forward, taking their requests for extensive urban 
renewal projects directly to Hitler. Hitler further undermined Speer by au- 
thorizing the redesign of ever more cities. In February 1939, Hitler issued 
the first batch of “redesign decrees” for Gau cities, consisting of just two 
short sentences: “For the city of [name], I order the implementation of spe- 
cial city building measures as determined by me. I instruct the Gauleiter of 
Gau [name] to take the steps mentioned” in the 1937 Redesign Law (table 
3.1). The first sentence was a bit redundant in that Hitler basically ordered 
the implementation of whatever projects he approved. The second sentence 
was more substantive since it empowered the Gauleiter to act, or at least 
claim to be acting, on Hitler’s behalf. A decree did not mean that planning 
for that city had been finalized; rather, it indicated that Hitler felt relatively 
comfortable with the overall plan in terms of basic composition and location 
and had confidence in the ability of the supervising architect and officials. It 
clearly did not mean that Hitler had thought through practical issues related 
to financing, materials, labor, or replacement housing. 

By the end of 1940, many Gau cities had prepared preliminary plans for 
new Party forums, with several cities possessing relatively comprehensive 
proposals. The steady stream of redesign decrees from Hitler motivated 
many Party officials to move with haste lest their cities be excluded. Hitler 
seemed caught up in the excitement as well, especially after the defeat of 
France in summer 1940. Speer later complained in his autobiography: “Un- 


Table 3.1. Time Line of Initial Führer Redesign Decrees 


Date Location Date Location 
October 4, 1937 Redesign Law March 15, 1940 Innsbruck 
November 5, 1937 Berlin May 12, 1940 Hannover 
April 9, 1938 Nuremberg July 12, 1940 Königsberg, 
Oldenburg, Posen, 
Saarbrücken, 
Wewelsburg 
July 6, 1938 City of the KdF Car December 20, 1940 Bremen, Memel, 
(Wolfsburg) Wuppertal 
December 21, 1938 Munich February 28, 1941 Waldbröl 
February 17, 1939 Augsburg, Bayreuth, May 16, 1941 Bochum, Danzig, 
Breslau, Dresden, Klagenfurt, 
Graz, Hamburg, Lüneburg, 
Würzburg Reichenberg 
March 25, 1939 Linz, Salzburg May 29, 1941 Frankfurt am Main, 


Heidelberg 
March 31, 1939 Münster, Stettin October 21, 1941 Litzmannstadt 
June 7, 1939 Düsseldorf, August 18, 1942 Vienna 


Cologne, Weimar 


Source: Reichsgesetzblatt Teil I (1937-1942). 
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der the influence of his Gauleiters, he [Hitler] wildly lengthened the list of 
cities slated for reconstruction. . . . Neither I nor anyone else was ever asked 
about the feasibility of such decisions.”’° 

Nevertheless, the five Führer cities retained priority status. Weimar 
and Augsburg were also favored since much of the preliminary work was 
already complete. Beyond these, Hitler’s other redesign decrees reflected 
his expansionist ambitions as they focused disproportionately on border 
regions. In a very real sense, these new Gauforums would constitute the 
building blocks of empire by serving as launching points for German hege- 
mony across Europe and anchoring newly annexed territories to the Reich. 
As Speer explained, Hitler wanted to afford building programs in Breslau 
and Königsberg (Kaliningrad, Russia) special status because of their east- 
ern locations.” The competition announcement for Frankfurt an der Oder’s 
new forum noted the city would transform into a “bulwark of the empire 
against the East.” 

These efforts quickly expanded into the annexed territories. Preliminary 
redesign plans for Graz and Linz had progressed sufficiently for them 
to become the first cities designated for renewal outside Germany’s 1938 
boundaries.” Plans to redesign Posen (Poznan, Poland) as the new Gau 
capital of Wartheland were apparently largely finished by the end of 1939. 
By summer 1941, planners had produced relatively complete redesign pro- 
grams for at least eighty-five towns and cities across Wartheland.* Similar 
efforts commenced in the annexed portions of West Prussia, East Prussia, 
and Upper Silesia. Although not technically within the annexed territories 
or designated as a Gau capital, Warsaw would also be transformed. Hubert 
Groß, director of planning in Würzburg, had presented plans for that city’s 
redesign to Hitler and Speer by June 1939. The design was apparently well 
received. Groß was dispatched by November to redesign Warsaw around 
a typical forum and axis layout while simultaneously reducing the city’s 
population from one million to around 400,000. 

It was soon apparent that Hitler’s grandiose building plans could upset 
the shifting balance of power within the regime or even undermine other 
regime priorities. As supervisor of the Four Year Plan, Hermann Goring 
assured municipal leaders that the Führer city projects would proceed but 
took care to warn that “it is however not necessary now that every other 
city believes it must also implement a massive building program at the 
same time for there is a huge difference between the Reich capital Berlin 
and Kyritz [a small town northwest of Berlin].” Göring expressed concern 
over the possibility that these monumental projects might jeopardize hous- 
ing construction necessary to support industrial expansion, admonishing 
his colleagues to remember that “more important than the construction of 
administrative palaces is also at present the concern for inexpensive apart- 
ments.”°! Even privileged projects faced challenges. By June 1939, Giesler 
received only around 10,000 workers earmarked for furthering Munich’s 
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redesign, roughly one-third of his request. The building sector was soon 
poaching workers from building material suppliers, which in turn created 
shortages that ironically undermined construction not only on the Führer 
cities but also on military-industrial projects.” 

Speer grew increasingly concerned that these Gauforum projects siphoned 
resources away from Berlin and Nuremberg. Already by August 1940, Speer 
wrote to the Reich Chancellery chief of staff, Hans Lammers, concerned that 
the Gau building program would cause shortages of construction materials, 
especially stone, as well as divert capable architects from the Führer cities.” 
Other Reich officials complained that some Gauleiters were interpreting the 
redesign decrees as bestowing them with carte blanche over all construction 
projects within their districts. In July 1941, the interior minister, Wilhelm 
Frick, sent a lengthy memo to Lammers protesting that the Gauleiters were 
using Hitler’s redesign decrees to claim seemingly unlimited powers to in- 
tervene in municipal and state affairs, warning that “exactly these disorderly 
jurisdictional questions are already leading to serious difficulties in the state 
and municipal administrative apparatus and to undesirable friction.” Speer 
also wrote to Lammers in August 1941 cautioning that planning seemed out 
of control: “From Gauleiters to the smaller Kreisleiters and mayors, urban 
planning initiatives seem to be the main piece of public work after the war 
and a personal proving ground.”® Speer also noted to Lammers that “incipi- 
ent ‘overplanning’” and “large-scale amateurism” proliferated as neighbor- 
hoods were being torn down to make way for Gauforum projects without 
any thought of providing replacement housing.“ Speer suggested curtailing 
all planning activity beyond his projects, but these disputes lingered without 
definitive resolution until the war gradually halted construction. 

After failing to gain overall oversight authority, Speer withdrew from 
the broader redesign program to concentrate on Berlin and Nuremberg. 
In a quasi-resignation letter, Speer summarized the regime’s redesign pro- 
gram for Schwarz in February 1941. The memo provided a basic summary 
of the program and Speer’s knowledge of the current status of Gauforum 
planning for forty-one cities. These included twenty-three Fiihrer and Gau 
cities and an additional four cities that were not actually Gau cities but had 
received a redesign decree anyway. Speer listed eighteen additional cities 
that had yet to receive Hitler’s official approval and indicated that he had 
little or no knowledge of what, if any, planning work was underway there. 
In most cases, the Gauleiters assumed primary responsibility, including 
preparation of a comprehensive plan for everything to be built in their capi- 
tal over the next twenty years. Speer argued that additional costs would be 
minimal, since many of these buildings would have been built regardless. 
Yet without a comprehensive plan, these buildings would be constructed 
in disparate locations and lack any type of overall impact. Avoiding this, in 
Speer’s opinion, would generally require the laying out of a new city center. 
Speer went on to stipulate: 
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Fundamentally, the Führer wishes the construction of a Gauforum in all the 
Gau capitals, which will primarily be a seat for Party buildings, a Gau hall, an 
assembly square, a clock tower, and also the office of the Reich Governor. These 
Gauforums are to generally be the central point for all urban planning consid- 
erations. In the future, a new theater, hotel, various administrative buildings 
of the state government (police presidium, etc.), and often a new commercial 
street with administrative buildings for the economy and stores will generally 
be planned adjacent these Gauforums.” 


Speer’s memo provided the basic components for an expansive building 
program that would fundamentally reorder cities around new civic spaces 
focused on the Party as the centerpiece of an extensive network of broad 
boulevards linking the historical center, important cultural centers, and the 
main arteries of commerce and transportation. As Speer explained: “Today, 
the National Socialist Reich will give the city a new built center that in its 
direct connection with the old representative core through its spatial extent 
and size gives the entire cityscape the crucial element.” 


Compliance and Complication 


Speer’s memo recommended an increasingly standardized program to pro- 
vide appropriate civic buildings and spaces for Germany’s major cities. Real- 
ity was more contingent and varied. The cities that came to occupy promi- 
nent positions within the regime’s monumental building program tended to 
have an ambitious mayor, Gauleiter, or city planner, who could often draw 
upon pre-1933 planning efforts. They knew that Hitler was often quick to 
intervene decisively when presented with building proposals, plans, and 
requests during his travels across Germany. As a result of these local initia- 
tives, officials succeeded in developing redesign plans agreeable to Hitler, 
dutifully complying with any revisions their Führer ordered. 

The city of Münster, for example, began implementing a flood control 
program during the 1920s that created an artificial lake. As the project 
neared completion after 1933, city and Party officials considered options for 
developing the new lakefront areas. They eventually decided to build a Gau 
house, which was finished in 1936. In the wake of the publicity following 
the Weimar and Dresden forums, professor and architect Hermann Bartels 
led efforts to further develop the area into a Party complex. Gauleiter Alfred 
Meyer took this proposal to Hitler, which led to a decree in 1939 empower- 
ing Meyer to take charge of the city’s redesign.” 

The development of Hannover’s Gauforum was strikingly similar. Here, 
too, local officials had approved the construction of an artificial lake for 
flood control purposes during the 1920s, but the economic crisis stalled 
the effort. After seizing power, Nazi officials revived the project as part of 
their work creation efforts, finishing the project in 1936. The initial plans 
to develop this new lakefront as a leisure area with sports and swimming 
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facilities, restaurants, and festival grounds were soon augmented with 
parade grounds, an exhibition area, and eventually a typical Gauforum 
complex including an assembly hall and tower. Final plans were completed 
by May 1939. Hitler generally approved the proposal but ordered the main 
Gauforum ensemble shifted over a kilometer to the southeast to be directly 
on the lakefront. Bartels, who would also work on plans for Heinrich Him- 
mler’s Schutzstaffel (SS) center at Wewelsburg and preliminary planning 
for the redesign of Posen in occupied Poland, had a revised proposal ready 
later that year. Hitler issued another of his redesign decrees for Hannover 
in 1940. Despite Hitler’s approval, the project never really got started for 
various reasons, including Göring’s resistance to allocating resources to the 
project and a bitter power struggle between municipal and Gau authorities, 
likely exacerbated by the persistent absenteeism of Gauleiter Bernhard Rust, 
who was preoccupied with his other job as Reich minister of education.” 

In the previous examples, local initiatives eventually resulted in Hitler 
designating these cities as priority projects, but that was not always the case. 
Stuttgart mayor Karl Strölin worked tirelessly to elevate his status and that 
of his city. A prominent role in Hitler’s building program provided a clear 
opportunity, but Strölin seemed unable to comprehend the basic Gauforum 
blueprint or reconcile it with his own ideas for Stuttgart. During a visit to 
Stuttgart in 1938, Strölin presented Hitler with various building projects, 
including a plan to redesign the historic city center focusing on a new city 
hall, market hall, and improving traffic flow. It is unclear whether Hitler 
voiced an opinion, but other projects reviewed by Hitler were subsequently 
reported in the local press and, in many cases, actually built, while the plan 
for redesigning the Stuttgart city center vanished.” Hitler was likely less 
than enthused about restructuring Stuttgart around a new city hall, instead 
of monumental Party buildings. 

In other cases, the improvisational nature of Hitler’s leadership, especially 
his dealings with the Gauleiters and Reich ministers, complicated efforts to 
establish a more centralized building program. Ambitious Gauleiter Robert 
Wagner ordered planning to begin in late 1935 for a massive reordering of 
Karlsruhe as a new capital for the Gau Baden, but the project never seemed 
to attract Hitler’s attention. Eventually in 1940, Hitler declared Strasbourg 
in occupied France the capital of an expanded Gau Baden-Alsace, and 
Speer supervised an invitation-only contest to design a “new Strasbourg.”” 
Neustadt an der Weinstrasse served as the capital of Gau Palatinate, which 
was expanded to include the Saar region and its largest city Saarbriicken 
after it returned to Germany in 1935. Officials in Saarbrücken presumably 
presented drawings for a potential Gauforum to Hitler during his visit in 
late 1938 in the hopes of replacing Neustadt. However, a few months later 
in January 1939, Gauleiter Josef Bürckel publicly announced that Hitler had 
just designated Kaiserslautern as the new Gau capital. Local planners had 
barely begun work when Hitler changed course and designated Saarbrticken 
as the capital of a new and expanded Gau Westmark that incorporated oc- 
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cupied French territory.” Speer’s summary memo the following February on 
Gau projects succinctly noted “Strasbourg (instead of Karlsruhe)” and did 
not mention Kaiserslautern at all.” 

In other instances, Hitler appeared to commission competing Gauforums. 
Oldenburg was the official Party seat of the Gau Weser-Ems and received its 
own redesign decree from Hitler in July 1940. Municipal officials in Bremen 
sought to elevate their city in Hitler’s building program and accordingly 
developed their own redesign proposal, which they presented to Speer for 
approval that September. Speer voiced no objections but was reportedly 
uncertain whether the project could proceed because the Redesign Law only 
applied to Führer and Gau cities. Speer neglected to mention that he had 
chaired a design competition for a new Gauforum in Wuppertal and was at 
least informed of concurrent efforts for a Gauforum in Dortmund, although 
neither were Gau cities.” Hitler resolved the issue by declaring Bremen and 
Wuppertal redesign cities in December 1940.” This signaled that Hitler in- 
tended to broaden the redesign program beyond the Gau capitals, although 
no effort was made to clarify which additional cities might be involved. 
Instead, Hitler issued ad hoc orders, complicating any effort to create a clear 
hierarchy of new urban spaces congruent with the Party’s official political 
hierarchy of Reich-Gau-Kreis. 

Other Gauleiters seemed indifferent. The Gauleiter of Essen, for example, 
appeared disinterested in urban policy and left the city’s mayor in charge. 
The mayor was adamant in devoting available resources to housing and 
other efforts to manage the city’s rapid industrial expansion. In Schwerin, 
the capital of Gau Mecklenburg, Party officials commissioned a modest 
Party house and festival hall by 1936 but later rejected forum plans that 
would have necessitated extensive demolitions, preferring instead to adapt 
existing buildings through simple renovations.” The mayor of Augsburg 
seemed pleased by Hitler’s interest in the city but balked at the costs. The 
mayor’s entreaty to the Finance Ministry for assistance was denied.” The 
finance minister, Lutz Graf Schwerin von Krosigk, made it clear to Lammers 
in January 1941 that his ministry would support the Führer city projects, but 
the Gau cities would have to pay for their own redesign: “The upgrading of 
the Fiihrer cities will be immediately supported with all strength. The Gau 
capital upgrades must be adapted to the given opportunities.”” These com- 
plications were reflected in Speer’s 1941 memo. In several cases, Speer ac- 
knowledged that planning was underway for a city, but he was unaware of 
the details. For the three cities mentioned here, as well as Bochum and Kla- 
genfurt, Speer simply wrote “unknown.” In the case of Strasbourg, Speer 
noted that Hitler, returning from his victory tour of Paris, had sketched 
out a location for the new city center (figure 3.10). In addition to the Gau 
complex, this district would include a Reich Governor building, a theater, a 
university building, a hotel, and several administrative buildings. Yet Speer 
confided that “the Gauleiter appears initially to be more interested in the 
construction of a hotel and theater.”® 
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Figure 3.10. Hitler and His Entourage Touring Paris 

Shortly after France’s surrender in June 1940, Hitler and his entourage toured the major 
architectural monuments of Paris. The party’s front four from left to right are Hermann Giesler, 
Albert Speer, Hitler, and Arno Breker. 

Source: German Federal Archives. 
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An Evolving Program? 


As part of Berlin’s reconstruction, Hitler ordered the Gau capital transferred 
to Frankfurt an der Oder, a relatively nondescript town east of Berlin. 
Frankfurt lacked any suitable administration buildings, so the transfer ne- 
cessitated a massive building program to accommodate the imminent influx 
of bureaucrats and their families as the city assumed its new administrative 
role and proclaimed special mission as an eastern cultural center.*' Speer 
communicated with local authorities in early 1937 to arrange a design con- 
test that, beyond the immediate purpose of redesigning Frankfurt, might 
“reveal the strength that appears suitable to be used for other great tasks.”* 
This could have reflected Hitler’s recognition that Speer and Giesler were 
overburdened but might also imply a continuing search for new ideas. The 
contest garnered 573 entries. Unsurprisingly, the leading proposals were 
all variations on the Weimar model with a large neoclassicist assembly hall 
flanked by Party offices around a large open square.*® 

Hitler and the jury, which included Speer and Giesler, were not im- 
pressed, and so they invited twelve entrants to participate in a second 
competition by December 1938. Hitler, Speer, and Gauleiter Emil Sttirtz re- 
viewed the revised entries in January 1939. After Speer provided his assess- 
ment, Hitler followed with his own thoughts and selected a design by Hans 
Mehrtens for further refinement.* Mehrtens’s basic layout, a large square 
surrounded by Party buildings, was familiar enough. Yet the design lacked 
the rigid symmetry characteristic of the plans for Weimar and Dresden. The 
main avenues of approach were not centered on the square. The Gau and 
DAF office buildings were asymmetrical, while the Gau hall and the Reich 
Governor building faced away from the square. Aside from the asymmetry, 
these other elements were reminiscent of Giesler’s planning for Augsburg. 
The buildings also shied away from rigid neoclassicist facades and seemed 
more in line with neo-Romanesque forms. Most strikingly, the standard 
clock tower was replaced by a stout skyscraper, perhaps fourteen stories 
tall, attached to the Gau offices. This reflected Hitler’s evolving reappraisal 
of skyscrapers as he expressed increasing fascination with new technolo- 
gies and a desire to integrate them into his projects. Hitler’s demands for 
a massive skyscraper in Hamburg was the most obvious example, as were 
the main towers featured on the Nazi schools at Sonthofen and Chiemsee, 
both designed by Giesler. To what extent the selection of Mehrtens’s design 
represented a substantive shift in Hitler’s thinking toward his Party forum 
program is an intriguing but unanswerable question since war prevented 
any subsequent developments.* 

There were other subtle indications of shifts in the Gauforum program. 
Reinhold Niemeyer, involved with the redesign effort in Frankfurt an der 
Oder and later charged with responsibility for Prague, wrote that proper ur- 
ban planning has to take into account the locality’s individual character and 
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structure.* According to Niemeyer: “The new, what shall be created, must, 
and this is fundamental, be connected with the essential, structural factors of 
life of the city in question.” So if a city’s morphology was dominated by a riv- 
erfront, then the new Party forum should be located along the riverfront, as 
was planned for Frankfurt. Around this “city crown,” the emphasis should 
be on adapting the existing urban layout to technical concerns, especially 
transportation. Monumental boulevards may or may not be practical in this 
respect and even risked damaging the organic essence of the city. “For axes 
can be a great artistic achievement of great emotion in the proper location,” 
Niemeyer proclaimed, “but if their use is generalized, then they would be- 
come pathetic and embarrassing.”” Instead of replicating the Weimar forum 
in other cities, these later plans and writings suggested that the entire forum 
program remained in flux and perhaps drifting away from overly standard- 
ized designs. The relatively late emergence of the “city crown” (Stadtkrone) 
concept also suggests the continued evolution of the Gau cities program. In 
this case, Nazi planners were reaching back to a utopian modernist proposal 
advanced by Bruno Taut during World War I. 

Indeed, Speer, writing the concluding comments for the initial forum 
competition in Frankfurt, attributed the disappointing results to the fact that 
participants 


allowed their plans to be influenced to an excessive extent by known archi- 
tectural structures. Most of the participants have thus made a fatal mistake. A 
design that is meant for Weimar, for example, cannot be readily transferred to 
Frankfurt/Oder. Or a design that is intended for Munich can only rarely be used 
for the brickwork architecture of the German east. When the diversity of land- 
scapes and the particularities of the traditional urban design are disregarded, 
then occurs a uniformity of all cityscapes and landscapes. That would be syn- 
onymous with the end of the diversity of German building culture. 


Hitler bestowed his last redesign decree on Vienna, where Hanns Dustmann 
laid out plans for an ensemble including a squat, rectangular train station, 
a round plaza, and a towering, domed Gau hall adjacent to an assembly 
square that closely mimicked the main elements of Speer’s north-south axis 
in Berlin, except for its arrangement in an L shape instead of a straight line. 
These final examples illustrate how the Gauforum program remained in flux 
as it vacillated between conformity and adaptability.” 

These planning efforts eventually merged into the work of Speer’s recon- 
struction staff and helped set the stage for postwar reconstruction. The sheer 
scale of devastation left by Allied bombers made clear that most major Ger- 
man cities required extensive reconstruction efforts. As early as March 1943, 
Speer and Hitler had already discussed postwar reconstruction. In these 
discussions, Hitler conveyed his desire that the main focus would be the “re- 
construction of the old city centers in historical cities . . . and when possible 
... the widening of the streets.”*° In October 1943, Hitler issued his decree 
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Concerning the Preparations for the Reconstruction of Bomb-Damaged Cit- 
ies expressing his resolve that repairs would be carried out “in the context 
of a comprehensive reorganization.”*' This could not happen during the war, 
but Hitler nonetheless ordered that reconstruction plans be prepared. 

Hitler determined which cities fell under his decree but gave overall 
supervision to Speer, who quickly pulled together a reconstruction staff 
and began developing plans for the broad-based reconstruction and spa- 
tial reorganization of Germany’s cities. Team members came initially from 
Speer’s staff but soon expanded to include most of the regime’s highest 
profile architects, including Dustmann, Giesler, Konstanty Gutschow, Hans 
Bernard Reichow, and Herbert Rimpl. Nominally headed by Wolters but ef- 
fectively headed by Gutschow, the group had compiled a list by May 1944 
of forty-three cities that would be the focus of their efforts. Quickly, atten- 
tion shifted to whether “reconstruction” was the best approach or whether 
to focus instead on completely restructuring and modernizing urban areas. 
For architects and planners, who generally aspired to reform urban life, the 
answer was obvious. As Speer instructed the Gauleiters in a December 1943 
memo, “particular attention must be given to the fact that here is a unique 
opportunity to make the cities livable again in terms of traffic.”” 

The general consensus was that cities should be organized as a Stadtland- 
schaft. Literally meaning city landscape, the basic idea was that cities be 
structured as relatively dispersed residential cells based on local Party chap- 
ters. Gutschow developed some of the most extensive reconstruction plans 
for Hamburg, which envisioned the city’s residential areas rebuilt as Party- 
based cells. These basic units would be systematically oriented around a 
monumental Party and governmental center that was ordered into a broader 
hierarchy of Kreis, Gau, and Reich. Like the regime’s other wartime efforts, 
events rapidly overtook these reconstruction initiatives. Speer, Gutschow, 
and the other top architects were soon absorbed in other tasks, but some 
team members demonstrated surprising resolve. Even after being forced 
out of Berlin by Allied bombing during summer 1944, the group doggedly 
continued their planning activities into late April 1945. 


BUILDING THE PARTY’S BASE 


The regime’s program for new Gauforums paralleled similar developments 
within the Party’s lower echelons. Given the regime’s determination to dom- 
inate public life, it was logical that smaller municipalities should also receive 
new Party buildings and spaces. Some officials in smaller communities were 
understandably keen to benefit from the regime’s vigorous construction 
program, although they obviously could not expect to build monumental 
forums. Compared to larger cities, the experience of smaller cities and towns 
was more varied, reflecting cooperation and competition between Party and 
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municipal authorities, strength of Party support, local economic conditions, 
and the extant urban landscape. In contrast to the rather uncertain evolution 
of the regime’s Gauforum program, efforts to provide administration build- 
ings for the Party’s lower echelons proceeded with great speed. Initially, 
officials tended to make do by renovating existing structures, often office 
buildings, to create a District (Kreis), Community (Gemeinde), or Party House. 
Yet given the regime’s emphasis on building a new Germany, both literally 
and figuratively, lower-level officials increasingly sought new headquarters 
for themselves and the Party’s sprawling bureaucracy. 


From District House to District Forum 


In the Nazi political hierarchy, the district leaders (Kreisleiters) were next in 
rank below the Gau level. They soon fell in line with the new official style her- 
alded by Troost and Speer. The size and style of the Kreis House in Weimar, 
for example, was clearly in keeping with other prominent Party buildings 
in Munich, Berlin, and obviously Weimar’s own forum (figure 3.11). Yet 
Weimar’s Kreis House was an exception, resulting from unique local circum- 


Figure 3.11. The Kreis House in Weimar 

The Kreis House in Weimar followed the standard style for prominent Party and government 
buildings. The sprawling and ever-expanding Party bureaucracy required a corresponding 
expansion of offices. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:91. 
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stances. Weimar was simultaneously a Gau city and occupied a very promi- 
nent position within the regime’s building program. It is noteworthy that 
separate Kreis offices were absent from plans for other Gau cities, suggesting 
that the local Kreis offices would simply merge into Gauforum spaces. 

The Kreis House in Weimar undoubtedly grew out of Giesler’s Gauforum 
project, but others were generally the result of local initiative. Unlike plan- 
ning in the Gau cities, these lower-level projects attracted little attention 
among the Party’s upper leadership and reflected the varying dynamics 
of local Party politics and planning practices rather than any systematic 
program. This also meant that a number of them were completed, although 
renovating existing structures remained the predominant means of provid- 
ing local offices. These new district offices were usually unassuming two- to 
four-story buildings that drew upon local building traditions, such as slop- 
ing roofs, plastered facades, and the use of vernacular materials, in place 
of the stony neoclassicism of Hitler’s monumental buildings. Despite these 
differences, these Party buildings were still intended to confer a sense of 
permanence, respectability, and authority, largely through austere facades 
and rigid window arrangements. These local offices were also generally 
conceived as single structures that had relatively little impact on the existing 
urban morphology, function, or practice. This changed after 1937 as Party 
authorities began developing plans to emulate the Gauforum program on 
a smaller scale. The surge of publicity for the Fiihrer and Gau city projects, 
culminating in the German Architecture and Handicrafts Exhibition in early 
1938, provided clear direction for the overall form, function, and layout for 
Party buildings. Although obviously on smaller scales than the Gauforums, 
these district forums aimed to add a sense of monumentality and grandeur 
proportional to the size of community. 

The proposed Kreisforum in Regensburg was one of the larger examples. 
Local officials began preliminary steps to organize the construction of an 
administration and civic building soon after 1933. The project stalled until 
1938 when a design competition was launched for a Party complex to be lo- 
cated in a park adjacent the historical city center. The competition called for 
an assembly square for 50,000 people enclosed on three sides by a meeting 
hall for 8,000 people and office space for Party bureaucrats. Despite receiv- 
ing 99 entries, the results were inconclusive. Giesler, who chaired the jury, 
soon assumed responsibility for the project, in perhaps another instance of 
a competition being used to solicit ideas surreptitiously. Unsurprisingly, 
Giesler’s concept was reminiscent of his other projects. The main entrance to 
the assembly hall faced outward from the main square, as in Augsburg, and 
a heavyset skyscraper overlooked the complex, rather than a clock tower, as 
in the designs for Sonthofen and Frankfurt an der Oder.” 

These were largely local initiatives, but it appears that more formal 
guidelines were emerging. Guidelines published in February 1941, dis- 
cussed later in the chapter, concerning the construction of local Party 
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chapter buildings noted that Ley, Speer, and Schwarz were presently de- 
veloping additional guidelines for the design of Kreis centers.” Perhaps 
the Regensburg competition was an initial step toward forming a template, 
similar to the role played by some of the early Gau city projects. Although 
significantly smaller than the Gauforums, the construction of new forums 
for more than 800 different Kreis cities would have been a tremendous un- 
dertaking. Officials in Wilhelmshaven, for example, went through various 
planning permutations to build new sport and cultural forums that would 
have included a new town hall, theater, concert hall, assembly hall, a sta- 
dium, and indoor swimming hall.” 

Regensburg and Wilhelmshaven, however, appear to be exceptions as 
relatively few local officials succeeded in pushing such ambitious efforts. 
For example, the five Bavarian Gau regions included ninety-four districts in 
1940, but apparently only fourteen of these Kreis cities made efforts to begin 
formal planning for a Party forum. These were generally the more populous 
Kreis cities. Cost was a major deterrent, especially if a Kreis house already 
existed. An additional reason for the lack of support was that many of these 
local officials basically merged their Party functions with municipal ones. In 
1935, more than 40 percent of Kreisleiters in Bavaria were simultaneously 
mayors. Despite efforts by the Party leadership to separate Party and mu- 
nicipal administration, the proportion was still around 25 percent by 1942. 
Unfortunately, there has been no systematic Reich-wide inventory of these 
Kreisforum projects, and case studies are lacking. If Bavaria is remotely close 
to representative on this matter, the rapid profusion of Gauforums after 1937 
was not replicated at the Kreis level. The annexed territories, though, may 
have been an exception as plans emerged relatively quickly to establish new 
Kreis cities in Wartheland and West Prussia.” 


Party Buildings and Spaces on the Local Level 


Nazi officials on the local level had a fair amount of flexibility in terms of 
providing suitable administrative buildings and civic spaces. Most of these 
local chapters simply renovated existing buildings, although a few built a 
new community or Party house (figure 3.12). Both options tended to be rela- 
tively modest single structures in traditional styles. Financial concerns were 
a major factor since these communities were relatively small and unlikely to 
receive significant external assistance. The planning frenzy that swept the 
upper levels of the Party leadership after 1937 had limited impact at the lo- 
cal level. For example, in Bavaria there were maybe only a dozen or so local 
chapters that made preliminary plans for new Party centers out of nearly 
1,800. As noted previously, many local chapters had already invested in 
new or renovated Party houses, so expansive and expensive forums likely 
have seemed redundant and impractical. 
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Figure 3.12. The Community House in Riederau in Southern Bavaria 

Even smaller communities needed Party offices, but they tended to adopt styles that were 
more traditional. This community house in the southern Bavarian town of Riederau, with its 
onion-shaped dome, mimics vernacular architecture in the German Alps. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:137. 


The Party leadership gradually moved toward greater coordination of 
local-scale Party buildings. In 1937, Ley proposed that every chapter should 
have a community house that contained an assembly hall, as well as lo- 
cal Party and government offices.” But aside from projects directly under 
Ley’s control, such as at the Mascherode settlement or the Erwitte training 
academy, few community houses materialized. Ley eventually received ap- 
proval in early 1941 from Hitler, Speer, and Schwarz to issue instructions to 
begin planning for the construction of a “community house” for every local 
chapter. According to the official guidelines, these buildings would “culti- 
vate and promote the unity of the community” as they became the “central 
point for the people’s support and supervision, the people’s culture, sports, 
and social life.” The instructions specified that each building contain office 
spaces for the local Party administration, an event room, restaurant, health 
station, kindergarten, and sports facility. These Party buildings would oc- 
cupy a prominent central location that also adjoined an outdoor assembly 
space and a “court of honor for the fallen.” The size of the building and ad- 
joining spaces varied, but generally the main event room would accommo- 
date between 10 to 15 percent of the local population with seating for 1,500 
people as the upper limit.’ Speer and his staff would supervise the overall 
design process, including selecting the architects. 
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In many ways, the guidelines for these community houses provided 
greater specificity than either the Gau or Kreis forum programs. These 
structures would become the basic building blocks for a thorough spatial 
reorganization of German social and civic life around the Party and its affili- 
ated organizations. They would form the spatial and symbolic anchors for 
Hitler’s promised postwar residential construction program. As Ley noted: 
“Only once every local chapter of the NSDAP possesses such a community 
house will National Socialism be firmly and irrevocably established for all 
eternity. That is the will of the Führer!”!” It was not exactly clear how many 
of these community houses were needed. The Party had well over 20,000 
local chapters, but some of these would likely merge into the larger Führer-, 
Gau-, and Kreis-level projects. Perhaps as many as one hundred community 
houses were built by November 1940. Ley claimed planning for an addi- 
tional 300 buildings was nearing completion. 

This impulse was soon extended into the countryside. As one handbook 
for rural construction noted: “For political, ideological, and cultural guid- 
ance, suitable spaces must be available in every village, as the smallest unit 
of the Volk community.”'% Whether called a “village house” or some other 
name, these structures would occupy prominent locations and contain a fes- 
tival room, administrative offices, and various cultural facilities like libraries 
and museums. Plans were soon drawn up to integrate village houses into the 
annexed territories, especially Wartheland.'® As late as early 1944, planners 
were still envisioning how each hamlet would have a community house 
with a common room spacious enough to hold 200 to 250 people. Larger 
villages should have a more substantial structure with a meeting room for 
around 600 people, as well as a clock tower.’ Whatever the eventual total 
number, their construction would have been a substantial effort. The chang- 
ing fortunes of war ensured most stayed on the drawing board. 

The Party’s leadership obviously had a keen interest in provisioning 
themselves with appropriately grand architectural venues befitting the 
movement's new centrality in civic life. The regime also assumed responsi- 
bility for the provision of basic services. The gradual economic recovery that 
followed Hitler’s seizure of power meant governments at all levels could 
begin to address numerous building needs that had been postponed during 
the Depression. Ley’s guidelines specified that local Party houses would be 
distinct from municipal administration, but in practice, many Party officials 
also held municipal posts, especially mayors of smaller communities. Many 
of these mayors would have understandably found the refurbishment of 
existing municipal property more expedient and practical than new Party 
structures, especially since government taxation offered a readier source of 
financing than Party coffers. 

In addition to the renovation of historical town halls noted previously, this 
also helps to explain the significant number of new town halls constructed 
in smaller communities during the Nazi period. Indeed, the town hall gener- 
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ally remained the nexus of civic life in smaller communities. While describ- 
ing the new town hall built in the Bavarian town of Weilheim, one writer 
proudly declared that the appearance of countless new town halls and other 
municipal buildings in smaller communities was “one of the many phe- 
nomena of daily life that corroborated the miracle of the unprecedented eco- 
nomic ascent of Germany since the National Socialist seizure of power.” 7 
These new town halls usually reflected local building traditions and were 
sited on the main town square or near the train station (figure 3.13). Both lo- 
cations would have offered some type of outdoor assembly space, although 
surrounded by private buildings rather than Party offices. At the local level, 
it seemed that many Party officials were assuming that the Party would basi- 
cally act through established municipal administrations. 

The Party also needed a greatly expanded bureaucracy to extend its in- 
fluence throughout Germany’s transportation, communication, education, 
judicial, and financial infrastructures. Even the immense new forums would 
be woefully insufficient for the administrative needs of Hitler’s rapidly ex- 
panding state bureaucracy. This resulted in a surge of construction focusing 


Figure 3.13. The Town Hall in Munich’s Pasing District 

This town hall in Munich’s Pasing district had a relatively unassuming and traditional 
demeanor but served to extend Nazi control to the lower levels of government. The building 
is little changed today and still houses municipal offices. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 
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on the provision and administration of public services, like law enforce- 
ment, post offices, and public finance. The regime’s early efforts to address 
these services were patchwork and often reflected local peculiarities. Yet the 
amount of construction was striking with new government buildings seem- 
ingly appearing in every city and town of note. The general outline of a more 
coherent program that integrated these other governmental services into the 
Party’s broader urban redesign program gradually emerged after 1936. 
Reich-level agencies based in Berlin, for example, would have monumen- 
tal offices incorporated into Speer’s plans. This pattern would be repeated 
for provincial administration through the expanded Gau city program. 
Both the Führer and Gau buildings would conform, like the Reichsbank 
in Berlin, to the stylistic and spatial dictates of Hitler and Speer. A number 
of these projects were actually completed, but they tended to be isolated 
structures, like the House of German Law and the House of German Doc- 
tors, both in Munich, which housed the Party’s auxiliary organizations for 
those professions (figure 3.14). The total volume of finished construction ap- 


Figure 3.14. The House of German Law in Munich 

The Nazi Party created a number of organizations to incorporate civil society into the move- 
ment, including a plethora of professional associations. Each required its own offices, such 
as the legal profession’s House of German Law. The building today is unchanged, aside from 
the removal of the eagle/swastika relief above the main entrance, and currently houses part 
of the University of Munich’s library. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 
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peared greater at the district and community levels, but these were usually 
discrete projects driven by local authorities featuring traditional designs. 
Despite the rather disorderly nature evidenced by the initial stages of the 
regime’s efforts to build new civic and communal spaces, a general tendency 
emerged over time with the relatively standardized monumental neoclassi- 
cism being adapted for administrative spaces in the Führer and Gau cities, 
while smaller communities pursued less comprehensive programs around 
dispersed offices drawing from vernacular styles. Yet whether it was a Reich 
headquarters in Berlin or a small-town branch office, it was important that 
the buildings projected a sense of authority, dignity, and permanence. 

The extent to which the trends evident in the Gau redesign program 
would eventually work down to smaller communities is unclear, but the re- 
gime’s policies for the occupied eastern territories suggest such a course. For 
example, planner Josef Umlauf produced a fairly systematic blueprint for 
reorganizing Germany’s new eastern territories. These areas would remain 
largely agrarian, but new cities would be needed for central administrative 
functions. Each village and Party chapter would have its own community 
house with a basic structure of village, town, and city corresponding to local 
chapter, Kreis, and Gau. Following the standard format of a community hall 
with an assembly square, Umlauf declared that “these buildings will hence 
be less expressive of the individuality of each city rather more so the com- 
prehensive will of the leadership of the entire Reich.”'% 

In contrast to the rhetorical importance given to creative genius in Nazi 
cultural policy, the trajectory in the east seemed increasingly restrictive and 
standardized. In his earlier call for the construction of new Party spaces 
across Germany, Schrade emphasized that these projects must remain very 
simple, allowing room for improvements by future generations.’ An official 
treatise on governmental buildings several years later offered a narrower 
perspective: “Public buildings must manifest a demeanor that is consonant 
with the principles and ideals represented by the state. The overall architec- 
tural form must express—free from all silliness—the dignity and the author- 
ity of the sovereignty that resides within that building. . . . There is no room 
here for individual artistic conceptions, for experimental styles and modern 
forms.” ™ Ironically, the increasingly programmatic nature of Hitler’s build- 
ing program seemed more likely to impart upon Germany’s cities and towns 
a comprehensive and final form that largely precluded later alterations. 

At the official ground-breaking ceremony for the Weimar forum, Giesler 
elaborated on the importance of architecture and construction in Nazi 
Germany: 


Through the buildings of the Third Reich, National Socialism wants to speak to 
the German soul and bear witness for all ages of the breakthrough of the great 
heroic spirit that animates our times. We are building again, because we need 
the language of architecture in the struggle for the hearts of all German people. 
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We reach for the chisel, because brush and paint are too weak to portray the 
experience of National Socialism. We join the stones together and interlocked 
just as the hands and hearts of our community join together. So for us, building 
is a symbol of the community." 


Hitler and his subordinates frequently voiced this linkage between building 
physical structures and building a national community united in National 
Socialism. Yet despite continuing pronouncements on the need to rejuvenate 
German cities as part of a broader national renewal, the Party did not pos- 
sess a coherent program for the construction of new civic spaces. As a result, 
the Nazi regime’s seizure of power generated a period of uncertainty re- 
garding architecture and urban planning. The regime’s early years featured 
much improvisation as Nazi leaders from Hitler down to local Party officials 
endeavored to reorder urban space consistent with their personal ambitions 
and visions for the Party’s role in civic life. This translated into a rather 
haphazard affair with numerous individual projects commissioned but no 
systematic program. 

Hitler, Speer, and Giesler drew on these disparate ideas as they formulated 
a relatively concrete program for reordering civic space across German cities. 
It gradually became clear that the centerpiece of these efforts would be vast 
new rally spaces bounded by monumental Party buildings and assembly 
halls as exemplified by the megalomania to transform the Ftihrer cities into 
international showpieces for the strength and might of the Nazi Party and 
German nation. The Gauforums would transmit Nazi control from Berlin 
down to the district and communal levels. Together they would form the 
backbone for a new German empire. Coupled with new civic buildings at 
the district and municipal levels, the overall result would be a reordered ur- 
ban network that literally and symbolically positioned the movement within 
a hierarchical network of nation-party-state power. 

The importance afforded to architecture and urban planning pervaded the 
regime. Once the general outlines of Hitler’s vision for urban restructuring 
emerged in 1937, a wave of feverish planning swept Germany, peaking after 
France’s defeat in 1940. As the tide of war shifted and some Party officials 
began to fret that the proliferation of projects diverted valuable labor and 
resources from the war effort, other Party officials, architects, and planners 
continued drafting plans for redesigning German cities and towns around 
new Nazi Party centers. This activity lingered until the war halted most 
projects, but even then some Party officials and planners kept dreaming and 
planning. Municipal governments kept refining their plans, while Giesler 
managed to continue construction on the Weimar forum into 1944 and de- 
sign work for Linz into 1945." For some, it was a path for self-aggrandize- 
ment, prestige, and wealth; for others, it was simply a technocratic endeavor 
to be pursued despite broader realities. 
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The annual Reich Harvest Festival remains an often-overlooked high point 
in the Nazi holiday calendar. Goebbels began searching during summer 1933 
for a festival location in Lower Saxony—an area believed to be the ancestral 
Germanic homeland—and eventually adopted a hillside location known as 
Bückeberg near Hameln around forty kilometers southwest of Hannover. 
The hill possessed a gently sloping side that formed the rough contours of 
a natural amphitheater while providing scenic views of the surrounding 
rolling countryside. The location also had good rail access and was already 
government property. Goebbels ordered Speer to stage the festival. Speer re- 
prised the basic elements of his May Day decorations from Berlin but added 
a more rural accent for a roughly oval assembly space that eventually grew 
to accommodate 180,000 square meters encircled by a row of around one 
hundred swastika flags. Speer placed a platform for around 3,000 dignitaries 
at the top of the slope, fronted by a harvest altar. A pathway of around 700 
meters long ran down from the hilltop, bisecting the grounds, to a speaker’s 
platform for Hitler and his entourage at the bottom (figure 3.15). 
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Figure 3.15. Model of the Biickeberg Hillside Redesigned for the Reich Harvest Festival 
The annual Reich Harvest Festival staged at the Bückeberg hillside celebrated the idea of 
Germany as a nation of yeoman farm families tying together blood and soil. As shown by 
this model, the structure was a relatively basic enclosure defined by a thick wall of flagpoles. 
Along with the Zeppelin Field, the Bückeberg space was purposely built to subsume massive 
crowds, as were the redesigned spaces of the Luitpold Arena, Lustgarten, and Königsplatz. 
Source: Wolters, Albert Speer, 10. 
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The festival’s high point came when Hitler descended along the path- 
way from the hilltop, making his way among the people to the speaker’s 
platform. After delivering his address, Hitler ascended the hill, creating 
obvious religious overtones. The German military was soon involved in the 
festivities, including the construction of a mock village nearby where battles 
involving around 10,000 soldiers could be staged as a display of German 
might. Instead of monumental architecture, Speer opted instead for simple 
wooden platforms and flagpoles to further the impression of a natural blood- 
and-soil setting, although the project required years of extensive excavation 
to perfect the gradient of the slope and provide the necessary infrastructure. 
The inaugural festival drew around 500,000 people but grew to as many as 
1.3 million attendees by its last staging in 1937."° 

The festivities at Biickeberg became the centerpiece of efforts to transform 
the region into a showcase of German agriculture. The Reich minister for 
food and agriculture, Richard Walther Darré, asserted that Goslar would 
host the headquarters of the Reich Food Corporation and the annual Reich 
Farmers Conference, eventually leading to the city’s official designation as 
the Reich Farmers City.' Other cities jockeyed for their own official titles, 
such as Stuttgart, which managed to gain recognition as the City of Ethnic 
Germans Abroad. In each case, local Party officials imagined such initiatives 
would necessitate significant construction projects to reflect their locales’ 
new elevated position within the regime’s urban hierarchy. A great deal of 
planning activity commenced, but little was actually realized. In the cases of 
Goslar and Stuttgart, the most notable result was the completion of wooden 
assembly halls, reflecting their relatively low status in the distribution of 
building materials. 

The Weimar forum was the chief exception as Giesler managed to get 
the project somewhat close to completion by war’s end. The only Gau 
“complex” actually finished was the underground Gau Command Post, the 
so-called Schirach Bunker, located in the forests northeast of Vienna. The 
Gauleiter of Vienna, Baldur von Schirach, had the bunker constructed as 
his personal command post from 1944 to 1945. Measuring just over eighty 
square meters, the bunker featured a communications center, conference 
room, and sleeping quarters." German officials huddling in an austere un- 
derground bunker as air raids devastated Vienna and Soviet forces closed in 
marked a rather ignominious end to a building program intended to reorder 
civic space for Hitler’s thousand-year Reich. 
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From Chaos to Order 
and Back Again 


Home, Hearth, and Family Life 


riting in late 1941 during the planning euphoria that took hold as 

Germany appeared on the verge of victory, Robert Ley’s chief of staff 
for housing, Heinrich Simon, declared: “The foundation of the state is the 
healthy family with many children: the foundation of the healthy family is 
the healthy home.”’ Such assertions reflected the regime’s determination 
to foster social equality and generally improve living standards and, in the 
process, control gender norms and familial relations with the ultimate goal 
of promoting a racially based pronatalism. Adolf Hitler demonstrated little 
personal interest in residential construction, but many within his movement 
were keen to embed their understandings of the Party’s ideology and goals 
into the spatial fabric of daily life. As the anonymous writer of a propaganda 
piece published in New York in 1940 explained, 


the ability to combine features which the wisdom of the race has discovered 
to be of permanent value, with modern needs and building materials, is what 
differentiates the contemporary home in Germany from the more starkly theo- 
retical version of the modern house developed elsewhere. . . . Today the effort 
is to build modern, efficient low cost housing, using all the technical inventions 
which have simplified modern building and modern living without, however, 
losing the homelike quality of the traditional German dwelling.” 


Although seemingly benevolent on the surface, the regime’s housing pro- 
grams quickly evolved into instruments of social, economic, and political 
control, even intruding in reproduction and familial relations. 

A broad-based restructuring of where and how people lived was integral 
to the regime’s efforts to reorganize German living space and thereby trans- 
form Germany into a new Nazi state. As Karl Neupert, a section leader for 
urban and residential planning in the German Labor Front, noted, the regime 
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had a vested interest in shaping residential patterns, because “the relation- 
ship of the German people to the community and to the nation as a whole, 
as well as their attachment to place and landscape, find here their built 
form.”? In that sense, systematic and comprehensive residential construction 
programs served to build in a double sense: building the actual homes and 
building the bonds between blood and soil that transformed abstract land 
into German living space. In fact, the contrast between the perceived chaos 
of the Weimar period and the proclaimed restoration of order under the 
Nazi regime was a prominent theme in Party propaganda. One retrospective 
marking ten years of Nazi social policy credited what had been achieved in 
bringing order out of chaos to “the radical change from social to socialist 
housing policy, which today includes all elements of building design from 
the provision of the land to the exterior building form.”* 

The idea of restoring order to Germany’s tumultuous cities addressed 
widespread anxieties concerning housing conditions that had roiled Ger- 
man society for decades, and indeed, reflected a broad strand of thought 
among professional architects and planners across Europe and North 
America.’ In the case of Germany, the country’s rapid industrialization 
during the nineteenth century triggered massive but largely unplanned 
and unregulated urban growth, quickly leading to deplorable living condi- 
tions in crowded tenement districts. Municipal governments began the ar- 
duous task of providing adequate water and sewage systems, but their ef- 
forts were woefully insufficient. World War I and the subsequent economic 
turmoil of the early 1920s only exacerbated the problem as residential 
construction ground to a halt. The problems of overcrowding and deterio- 
rating housing stock were especially acute in working-class neighborhoods 
where continued in-migration and pent-up demand among young families 
produced severe housing shortages. 

There seemed to be a direct correlation between the precipitous declines 
in housing quality and the fervent politicization of housing policy. Reform- 
ist impulses were quickly subsumed within the broader debates between 
modernists and traditionalists on art, architecture, and culture. Modernists 
tended to regard larger apartment blocks and relatively avant-garde styles 
as consistent with their ideals of communal living and social progress. In 
contrast, traditionalists believed that low-density dwellings drawn from 
folk architecture strengthened national values. Some traditionalists em- 
braced a thoroughly antiurban ideology that regarded the big city as ir- 
redeemable and advocated returning people to small towns, villages, and 
farms. For them, the nation’s continued urbanization carried the risk of 
cultural corruption by “foreign” (i.e., Marxist, capitalist, and Jewish) influ- 
ences. A third strand of reformist ideology sought to combine the best at- 
tributes of urban and rural living in new “garden” cities, as popularized by 
the English reformer Ebenezer Howard. Ideally, these garden cities would 
be medium-sized, low-density communities surrounded by ample farm- 
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land and parks. Howard’s ideas found support across Germany’s political 
spectrum. Modernist and leftist activists were drawn to the idea of garden 
cities as egalitarian worker communes, while traditionalist and rightist 
activists, such as Theodor Fritsch, embraced garden cities as a means to 
restore cultural and racial purity.‘ 

Facing pent-up demand after World War I, especially among demobilized 
soldiers and their spouses eager to start families, the Weimar government 
imposed rent controls to keep housing affordable. This also limited the rate 
of return for real estate developers, who soon refrained from investing, ironi- 
cally worsening the shortage and making housing more expensive. Munici- 
pal and regional governments tried to fill this gap and managed to increase 
housing construction significantly during the late 1920s as the economy 
stabilized. Yet both modernist and traditionalist efforts fell far short of satis- 
fying demand. Most middle- and lower-income families simply had to make 
do with whatever prewar housing stock happened to be available. 

Construction of all kinds, and especially residential construction, dropped 
precipitously as the 1929 financial crisis and subsequent depression dev- 
astated government revenues and private investment (table 4.1). Against 
this desperate backdrop, the government of Chancellor Heinrich Briining 
implemented a series of emergency measures to stabilize and revive the 
economy, including various subsidy and loan programs to promote hous- 
ing construction. The first of these emergency decrees basically channeled 
additional funding to provincial governments to build simple housing for 
low-income families, especially disabled veterans and parents with many 


Table 4.1. Net New Housing in Germany, 1919-1943 


Year Residences Year Residences 
1919 56,714 1932 141,265 
1920 103,092 1933 178,038 
1921 134,233 1934 283,995 
1922 146,615 1935 238,045 
1923 118,333 1936 305,856 
1924 106,502 1937 315,698 
1925 178,930 1938 282,788 
1926 205,793 1939 206,229 
1927 288,635 1940 105,458 
1928 309,762 1941 61,767 
1929 317,682 1942 38,609 
1930 310,971 1943 29,609 
1931 233,648 


Source: These estimates are drawn from Dieter Münk, Die Organ- 
isation des Raumes im Nationalsozialismus: Eine soziologische 
Untersuchung ideologisch fundierter Leitbilder in Architektur, 
Städtebau und Raumplanung des Dritten Reiches (Bonn: Pahl- 
Rugenstein, 1993), 230, 257. They include new construction and 
new residences resulting from remodelings but minus residences 
demolished within Germany's 1937 borders. 
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young children. Nonetheless, total public subsidies for housing construction 
dropped from a peak of 1.34 billion Reichsmarks in 1928 to around 140 mil- 
lion Reichsmarks in 1932.” 

As the situation deteriorated, the Brüning government assumed greater 
authority over housing, culminating in the decree for the Assurance of the 
Economy and Finance and to Fight against Political Violence in October 
1931. Specifically, the decree authorized financial support for a nationwide 
construction program focused on smaller suburban settlements, as well as 
the provision of garden plots for the unemployed. This would promote “the 
sedentarization of the population in the countryside, lower unemployment, 
and ease the subsistence of the unemployed.”® By relocating unemployed 
households from urban centers to peripheral settlements, Briining’s conser- 
vative government hoped these settlers would provide their own sustenance 
and therefore be less sympathetic to communism. The Depression provoked 
similar government programs in other countries, such as the Resettlement 
Administration established by American president Franklin Roosevelt as 
part of his New Deal initiatives. 

The new position of Reich Commissar would oversee the program and 
was additionally authorized to exercise eminent domain when suitable land 
was not available at an appropriate price. Despite this apparent centraliza- 
tion, Briining’s program relied heavily on preexisting local initiatives to 
achieve quick results. Consequently, residential developments from across 
the political spectrum received funding, despite Briining’s conservative 
sympathies. The program enjoyed broad public support, although it re- 
mained woefully inadequate. There had long been housing shortages among 
low-income neighborhoods in larger cities, but shortages soon spread to 
middle-class housing and smaller towns. By 1933, available housing tended 
to be luxury apartments unaffordable for most families or dilapidated tene- 
ment apartments. Consensus estimates put the housing shortfall at around 
one million dwellings with demand projected to increase by around 300,000 
annually.’ The Nazi regime moved quickly to address that shortage, partly 
to curry public favor and partly to build and establish National Socialist 
control over the geographies of home, hearth, and family life. 


CONTINUATION AND POLITICIZATION 


By 1933, architecture and housing policy were established as politically divi- 
sive issues. Yet despite its denunciations of chaotic urbanization, modernist 
architecture, and land speculation, the Nazi Party’s official program and var- 
ious electioneering efforts included only vague demands for agrarian land 
reform, urban renewal, and traditional architecture. The new Nazi regime 
quickly expanded Brtining’s program through the first and second Law on 
the Reduction of Unemployment issued in June and September 1933. This 
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Figure 4.1. Propaganda Celebrating New Housing Construction 

Housing construction was a major focus for the Nazi regime upon taking power. These build- 
ing programs helped reduce the shortage of housing and jobs. They also provided a source of 
propaganda demonstrating the regime acting for the good of the people. The regime routinely 
staged and propagated ceremonies like this one, marking a topping-out celebration. 

Source: Nationalsozialismus in Staat, Gemeinde und Wirtschaft, 72. 


so-called Reinhardt Program, in combination with previous Weimar-era ini- 
tiatives, soon directed several billion Reichsmarks worth of subsidies, cred- 
its, loans, and vouchers into an array of construction activities, especially 
housing. Hitler’s propaganda apparatus claimed sole credit for the entirety 
of these work creation efforts and touted housing construction as tangible 
evidence of the regime’s determination to reduce unemployment, improve 
living standards, and achieve social equality. Despite official pronounce- 
ments, the record was not overly impressive. Overall, the Nazi regime man- 
aged to exceed Weimar-era levels slightly, completing an average of around 
245,000 units annually from 1933 to 1940 compared to around 232,000 units 
from 1924 to 1932." Residential construction gradually returned to average 
levels, but the Nazi regime continued to subsume housing policy within its 
broader ideological and strategic objectives (figure 4.1). 


Rescuing the Old Town 


Most German cities were centered on a densely populated historical core, 
often medieval in origin, that contained the city hall, main church, and other 
prominent buildings. These historic districts suffered progressively worsen- 
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ing sanitation and housing stock as industrialization fueled rapid urbaniza- 
tion. As middle-income households gradually relocated to newer apartment 
buildings and eventually suburban neighborhoods, these central areas often 
offered the only low-income housing as buildings were continually divided 
into ever smaller apartments, some no more than a single room. This maxi- 
mized profitability by increasing the number of occupants, but landlords 
tended to be reluctant to otherwise invest in maintenance. Cities often lacked 
resources to provide the necessary public utilities. The threat to public health 
was tragically illustrated by the cholera epidemic that swept Hamburg in 
1892, claiming more than 8,000 lives. Despite the clear danger, progress in 
addressing the situation was both slow and piecemeal due to resistance from 
property owners, the Weimar Republic’s decentralized federal system, and a 
general lack of government and private funds. 

By the time of the national conference on historic preservation in October 
1933, the situation seemed to have reached a crisis point. A survey con- 
ducted in Breslau, for example, estimated that just over 10 percent of build- 
ings were in good or very good condition.” In an impassioned speech titled 
“On the Rescue of the Old Town,” art historian Wilhelm Pinder called for 
“absolutely uniform national legal regulation! Creation of a superior author- 
ity that has the power . . . according to the Führer Principle!”"® The inclusion 
of relatively modest funding for the renewal of historical neighborhoods in 
the Reinhardt Program seemed a first step toward meeting the aspirations 
of many planners, preservationists, cultural conservatives, and indeed much 
of the general public. 

Nazi critiques of urban conditions were a campaign staple. Hitler set the 
tone in Mein Kampf when he deplored “these wretched caverns, the lodging 
houses and tenements, sordid scenes of garbage, repulsive filth, and worse. 
What was—and still is—bound to happen some day, when the stream of 
unleashed slaves pour forth from these miserable dens to avenge themselves 
on their thoughtless fellow men!” Many Germans believed the Nazi regime 
was simply fulfilling a campaign promise when the labor minister, Franz 
Seldte, declared in November 1933 that “even in this winter, the pickaxe will 
swing into action in the slums of so many large cities in order to eliminate 
rotten neighborhoods which are the breeding grounds of criminal attitudes 
and various endemic diseases.” Renewal of these historical districts marked 
a tentative step toward a broader reordering of the urban landscape and so- 
ciety in accordance with the regime’s political and strategic objectives, while 
also reducing unemployment by subsidizing the construction industry. 

Metaphors of cities as “sick” bodies in need of “healing” had been com- 
mon since the nineteenth century but acquired greater political and racial 
salience during the Nazi period. The new Nazi regime grounded its housing 
renewal programs upon preexisting concerns about urban sanitation, public 
health, and social ills. To this, the regime added an increasing concern for 
political, security, and strategic issues. The regime’s racist worldview tied 
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all those concerns into an imperative calling for government intervention 
in “sick” neighborhoods. In 1933, Friedrich Paulsen, a prominent journal 
editor, described the goals of housing renewal in terms of public health and 
economic development achieved through technical changes in real estate 
speculation, property rights, and financing.'‘ Before long, the emphasis 
shifted to the social, demographic, and political implications of renewal. 
Nazi ideologue Gottfried Feder summarized the political objectives of hous- 
ing renewal in a 1934 speech: “We rehabilitate old towns and historical 
districts, and break up large cities as such, to destroy the breeding grounds 
of Marxism.” ” Beyond public health and work creation, Hamburg planning 
director Karl Koester explained how the removal of “inhumane and politi- 
cally questionable” dwellings also served “population and security policy.” 
Proponents of rehabilitating historical neighborhoods quickly adopted the 
idea of creating healthy “living space” and reconnecting “blood and soil.” 

Nazi officials portrayed their urban renewal programs as unprecedented, 
but they generally followed well-established practices. After the 1892 cholera 
epidemic, for example, Hamburg embarked on a relatively comprehensive 
program to improve housing and sanitation. The city identified three pre- 
dominantly working-class neighborhoods for renewal. Work was slowed by 
legal and financial obstacles, but two areas were largely completed by 1933. 
The remaining area, the so-called Passageway Quarter, was a densely popu- 
lated labyrinth of narrow alleys, shadowy corridors, and cramped court- 
yards known for poverty, unhygienic conditions, and dilapidated structures. 
According to city building director Johann Christoph Otto Ranck, the neigh- 
borhood’s deterioration had inadvertently accelerated as “prostitution and 
asocial people” displaced from the other renewal areas concentrated there. 
This also, according to Ranck, had political implications, since the burgeon- 
ing local communist movement “not only found many supporters here, but 
in the maze of passageways and courtyards also found an exceedingly good 
opportunity to gather its forces unnoticed during troubled times and to 
withdraw in case the police threatened to seize them.” This eventually led 
to “communist nests” that resisted policing, explained local architect Kon- 
stanty Gutschow, concluding that “the struggle against communism means 
therefore the struggle against inhumane living conditions.”” 

Hamburg’s new Nazi government began demolition work in late 1933 
using unemployed construction workers. The renewal area contained 154 
buildings with 1,140 apartments, around 10 percent of which were con- 
demned, in addition to nearly 340 small businesses. Some of the structures 
dated to the mid-sixteenth century, but there had been extensive subdivi- 
sions and additions since then, and the overall quality of the building stock 
was poor. Coupled with the area’s communist sympathies, it is easy to 
understand why officials decided to level the area rather than undertake 
extensive restoration efforts (figure 4.2). The renewed neighborhood would 
feature a total of 520 “healthy, friendly apartments” and around 20 percent 


Figure 4.2. Maps Showing Hamburg’s Passageway Quarter before and after Renovation 
Hamburg’s Passageway Quarter was a high-profile urban renewal project that simultaneously tar- 
geted the regime’s opponents. These maps compare the neighborhood's density before and after the 
renovation. The buildings in gray shading reflect new construction. 

Source: Ranck, “Gesundung der Hamburger Innenstadt,” 694-95. 
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fewer residents. Ranck reported strong demand for the new units but not by 
the prior residents since “it is understandable that shady riffraff would have 
had no desire for negotiations with authorities.”*! 

The new brick apartment buildings, set in a relatively spacious arrange- 
ment, were much better suited for policing functions like surveillance and 
crowd control. Calls to restore historical areas and break up large cities also 
emerged in tandem with the regime’s homesteading policy, discussed later 
in the chapter. These programs aimed at dispersing urban populations, 
thereby reducing their vulnerability to aerial bombing. Architect W. Piegler 
claimed that the dangers of an aerial attack were important considerations 
from the start of the project. In addition to lowering overall population den- 
sity, the new layout reduced the built-up area from 68 to 46 percent, making 
bombs less likely to strike buildings directly. The city also mandated that 
each new building be fitted with reinforced shelters in the basement and fire- 
retardant structures in the roof. Yet by Piegler’s own estimates, the shelters 
would accommodate less than half of the area’s residents.” 

Hamburg was something of an extreme case because of the severity of 
its sanitation problems. Yet numerous other municipalities also recognized 
the need to rehabilitate certain residential areas and generally improve 
sanitation. As a result, many city planning offices already possessed draft 
proposals or at least tentative ideas. Yet legal obstacles related to property 
rights and high costs generally precluded large-scale projects like those in 
Hamburg. Most cities limited themselves to smaller, piecemeal measures. 
Several cities received Reich subsidies and loans to initiate preliminary plan- 
ning in late 1932, but the additional assistance offered through the Reinhardt 
Program provided an opportunity to expand those projects. 

In Kassel, for example, the left-leaning government had launched a detailed 
survey of the city center by 1925 that led to the renovation of some of the worst 
dwellings. These renovations usually focused on combining cramped apart- 
ments and clearing overbuilt courtyards. The Depression halted these initial 
efforts, but a relatively comprehensive urban renewal program reemerged by 
fall 1933. Unlike Hamburg, which focused on demolition and reconstruction, 
Kassel largely concentrated on “gutting” or “hollowing out” block interiors to 
make way for gardens, playgrounds, and other open spaces. The other major 
element was punching new thoroughfares through the city center to improve 
traffic access with the aim of revitalizing local businesses. The total number 
of dwellings was reduced by around 20 percent. Presumably, the population 
declined by a comparable percentage, which also diminished the potential 
impact of air raids. The city bore the bulk of the costs for property acquisi- 
tion, demolition, and infrastructure, while property owners were expected to 
repair or rebuild their own buildings as required by city planners. In total, the 
city, Reich, and private sources each covered about one-third of the total costs, 
although Reich support tended to be loans or tax breaks.” 
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Local planners were rather technical in tone when describing the Kas- 
sel project in professional journals. They mostly emphasized the overall 
benefits to public health by opening these overbuilt areas to light and air, 
to businesses by reducing traffic congestion, and to the nation by preserv- 
ing historic architecture. Instead of areas dominated by “the poor and the 
sick and the riffraff,” the project would ensure that “healthy people lived 
in healthy dwellings, that the breeding ground for sickness and immorality 
disappeared, that businesses were properly incorporated into urban traffic, 
that the old town becomes alive again and the economy in the old town can 
progressively develop.”™ In comparison to Hamburg, the impact on Kas- 
sel’s urban morphology was less dramatic. As Kassel city planner Gerhard 
Jobst characterized the Hamburg projects: “That is not old city rehabilitation 
but rather old city annihilation.” Even when structures were torn down 
to make way for the new thoroughfare, the new buildings mimicked tradi- 
tional proportions and styles, blending in with surviving older buildings. 

Other municipalities soon announced plans to restore “health” to “aso- 
cial” and “unclean” neighborhoods. Cologne’s Rhine Quarter was another 
crowded and dilapidated neighborhood, but local Nazis identified the area 
more with common criminality and immorality than communism. The dis- 
trict also differed in that it was adjacent to some of Cologne’s most promi- 
nent landmarks and included some of the city’s oldest houses. The area 
was also along the Rhine riverfront and part of Cologne’s famous skyline. 
Sporadic efforts to improve the situation had been ongoing since around 
1900, but conditions continued to deteriorate. By 1933, the Rhine Quarter 
was seen by many as a literal and figurative “center of contagion,” where, 
according to local conservator Hans Vogts, “the health, economic, and social 
conditions corresponded to the sickly building conditions.”” Yet given the 
area’s historical importance, it could not simply be leveled and rebuilt in 
large apartment blocks as in Hamburg. 

Instead, officials decided to renovate as many buildings as possible and 
retain much of the street layout. The project’s objectives included the “pres- 
ervation of the neighborhood for residential purposes and small commercial 
businesses, cleansing of asocial and degressive elements, opening up the 
larger blocks to create healthy housing conditions, and conforming the re- 
maining structures to modern living needs, along with the preservation of 
the old character of the architecture and streetscape.”” These broad goals 
would be accomplished by clearing overbuilt courtyards, renovating the re- 
maining buildings, and finally changing the neighborhood’s socioeconomic 
profile. Work began in fall 1935 and proceeded quickly. Of the original 178 
buildings, nearly half were torn down and the overall total reduced to 108. 
Whenever possible, old fragments were reused to give the new buildings 
an older feel. Municipal regulations strictly limited the appearance of build- 
ing exteriors and banned modern advertising, like neon signs. Few visitors 
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would have realized the extent to which the area and its buildings had been 
modified or even built anew. 

These steps improved the housing stock but did not necessarily address 
the social or economic health of the neighborhood. This required, according 
to Vogts, “a rooted population that retains its good elements.”” Therefore, 
previous residents could remain “so far as they were decent” while “asocial 
elements” were relocated to outlying settlements.”” New property owners 
were contractually obligated to maintain their buildings and prohibited 
from renting to “unwanted elements” and “immoral persons.”*! The overall 
population size remained unchanged, but it now consisted of merchants and 
artisans. In effect, the new neighborhood presented an idealization of medi- 
eval life for the enjoyment of middle-class tourists. The Rhine Quarter was 
the first step, but municipal officials believed the effort would eventually 
encompass some 38,000 residences and 145,000 people.” 

This pattern was repeated elsewhere. In Hannover, city officials targeted 
the district adjacent to the seventeenth-century Ballhof theater for com- 
plete renewal. Chief city planner Karl Elkhart, who was also responsible 
for planning Hannover’s new Party forum, said of the district, “obviously, 
it was not, socially speaking, the most valuable people who lived in this 
neighborhood. Fifteen percent of them could be described as asocial.” 
Beginning in 1932, the city purchased the area and eventually demolished 
235 out of 249 apartments, while replacing only 72 units.” In Frankfurt, 
Mayor Friedrich Krebs noted in August 1933 that in addition to the obvi- 
ous benefits of restoring old buildings and improving sanitation, historic 
preservation also addressed social ills like prostitution and “nests of resis- 
tance of communists and other asocial elements.”** As municipal architect 
Theodor Derlam explained, “it was a political necessity that cities went in 
to eliminate these dangerous herds.”* The program decreased the num- 
ber of people residing in the city center and undoubtedly transformed its 
sociopolitical composition as less than one-quarter of original households 
returned.* Derlam also directed efforts to prepare existing medieval cellars 
for use as makeshift air raid shelters.*” 

These projects could be implemented quickly, because they often built 
on preexisting plans. As a result, they encompassed rather limited areas 
and reflected local priorities. There was, however, a growing desire to ex- 
pand these scattered renewal projects into a more systematic, longer-term 
program. Stuttgart mayor Karl Strölin argued that urban renewal projects 
implemented as part of a comprehensive effort aimed at the “dispersion of 
the city” were “necessary for the elevation of national health and simultane- 
ously for reasons of air raid protection and fire safety,” adding that “in the 
long run, the existence of our nation can only be secured when the broad- 
est reaches of our compatriots have a direct connection with nature, with 
soil and land.” This also offered a chance to address “asocial elements of 
all kinds” since “the extremely asocial elements must be seized with great 
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severity and then brought to where they can be either further educated or, 
when that is no longer possible, detained for the long run such as in public 
institutions, workhouses, and similar closed facilities.”** 

As these projects sprouted up across Germany, Andreas Walther, a sociolo- 
gist at Hamburg University, developed a new approach for a broader social 
rehabilitation. Drawing from an understanding of Chicago School sociology 
gained while in the United States, Walther analyzed election results to map 
out concentrations of communist voters, since as he smugly asserted, “these 
communist strongholds coincided in frightening proportions with herds of 
antisocial and criminal behavior.”* Walther then used government records 
to map out the residences of juvenile delinquents and chronic welfare recipi- 
ents and eventually police reports on those with “asocial” dispositions, like 
prostitutes, homosexuals, petty criminals, addicts, and gamblers. Walther 
explained that neighborhoods with high concentrations of data points indi- 
cated unhealthy areas ripe for rehabilitation and argued that similarities in 
the spatial distributions of these variables proved a positive correlation be- 
tween “politically destructive attitudes, youth endangerment, the hopelessly 
lazy and incapable, intellectual and psychopathic inferiority, and many 
types of asocial and criminal behaviors.” Before what he termed a “radical 
rehabilitation through demolition” commenced, Walther advocated direct 
interviews with residents in the targeted area to sort out healthy families 
who could be relocated within the city or to suburban neighborhoods. Those 
deemed “incapable of recovery would be taken into custody; the inheritance 
of biologically hopeless defects would be eradicated.”* 

The prioritization of military-industrial expansion hindered plans for ad- 
ditional large-scale renewal programs, but Walther’s work shows how fast 
housing renewal shifted from improving living conditions and renovating 
historic buildings to become a mechanism for social and political control. 
The Hamburg suburb of Altona, for example, witnessed recurring street 
fighting during the final years of the Weimar Republic as Sturmabteilung 
(SA) troopers staged provocative marches through a local communist 
stronghold. Deemed a “slum of the first order,” city officials soon targeted 
this area for renewal and commenced demolition in May 1934.“ Some resi- 
dents resisted leaving their homes but to no avail as demolition apparently 
commenced before evictions were even complete. Understandably, few 
original residents applied to live in the new three-story apartment buildings 
or petitioned authorities for any type of replacement housing. 

The German Society for Housing sponsored a survey of these disparate 
projects. The results exposed the limitations of the regime’s efforts. Just 
over half of the promised Reich support had been dispersed by March 
1939, and much of that was limited to loan guarantees. Most cities relied 
heavily on private financing. Cities generally broke even on the number of 
dwellings demolished in the renewal area versus the number of replace- 
ments constructed. The study concluded that the total number of dwellings 
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Figure 4.3. A Building in Downtown Nuremberg before and after Renovation 

Urban renewal under the Nazi regime tended to prioritize a certain old German aesthetic, 
especially half-timbered facades, as seen here in a before-and-after comparison from 
Nuremberg. The mansard roof gave way to a more traditional-looking timbered gable. The 
oriel window on the new roof was recycled from another demolished building. 

Source: Nuremberg City Archives. 


renovated was relatively low.” Despite the modest scope, these various 
renewal and beautification projects probably left a generally favorable im- 
pression on many Germans (figure 4.3). 

The haphazard pursuit of these urban renewal projects was a source of 
disappointment for the many professionals who endorsed Pinder’s call for 
a unified and comprehensive national program. Appeals for a national law 
to address the financial, legal, and jurisdictional challenges associated with 
renovating historic neighborhoods were prevalent in professional journals 
during the Weimar period and continued into the early years of the Nazi 
regime. Yet, the attention of the Party leadership was shifting to other pri- 
orities. As Strölin had already noted in 1935, “in the end, the physical and 
moral health of our national compatriots must be more important for us 
than the preservation of every old building.” The regime’s final answer 
came indirectly in the form of the Four Year Plan and the Law on the Re- 
design of German Cities. Up to that point, Seldte, the Labor Ministry, and 
municipal governments had exercised primary responsibility for housing 
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renewal campaigns, but now Ley, Albert Speer, and the Gauleiters gained 
overall purview over urban planning, including residential construction. 
Urban renewal basically came to an end as a distinct element of the regime’s 
building program with projects continuing after 1937 incorporated within 
the redesign programs for Gau capitals. 


Homestead Settlements 


The Nazi regime had been critical of the Brüning housing program but 
largely continued it. This reflected a mixture of political and practical cal- 
culation. First, the Brüning program had proven moderately successful and 
popular. Second, the program’s second phase had just been approved in 
December 1932, meaning the Nazi regime could take credit for this preap- 
proved expansion during 1933. Third, the Nazi Party did not really have its 
own housing policy, aside from vague rhetoric about traditional values and 
vehement denunciations of modernism, nor did it possess an institutional 
apparatus to coordinate a nationwide program. As a result, the Nazi re- 
gime’s early housing projects, like those of its Weimar predecessor, favored 
low-density settlements located along the urban fringe (figure 4.4). These 


Figure 4.4. Low-Density, Single-Family Housing in Nuremberg 

The Nazi regime’s residential construction program continued its predecessor’s proclivity 
for low-density, single-family housing on city peripheries. This row of homes in Nuremberg 
was typical of the housing touted by the regime as addressing its commitment to helping the 
masses. The homes are largely unchanged today. 

Source: Robert C. Ostergren. 
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Table 4.2. Housing Terminology 


German 
Type Equivalents Definition 
Farmstead Bauernhof Family-owned farm; usually between 10 and 
30 hectares. 
Homestead Siedlerstelle Family-owned home usually with around 40 
Heimstätte square meters on the ground floor and an 
Kleinsiedlung unfinished attic that could later add 10-20 


square meters of space; relatively large 

lots ranging from 600-1,200 square meters 
to provide ample garden space and allow 
for future additions; usually single-story 
detached homes but occasionally duplexes 
or row housing. 

Family Home Eigenheim Family-owned home generally with 60-80 
square meters of floor space; small lots 
usually under 400 square meters with 
limited gardening space; usually single- 
story detached homes but occasionally 
duplexes or row housing. 


Small Apartment Kleinwohnung Apartment normally with less than 75 square 
Mietwohnung meters in floor space per unit; usually in 
two- or three-story buildings. 
People’s Apartments Volkswohnung Apartment normally with less than 40 square 


meters in floor space per unit; usually in 
two- or three-story buildings. 

Makeshift Homes Behelfsheim Emergency, single-family home assembled 
from prefabricated components or 
salvaged materials. 


Source: These definitions are rough approximations. Different agencies had different definitions and quarreled 
as to which should be considered the Reich standard. The issue was never resolved. As late as 1942, officials 
were still trying to clarify housing terminology. See Joachim Fischer-Dieskau, “Zur Klärung der Begriffe im 
Wohnungs- und Siedlungswesen,” Der soziale Wohnungsbau in Deutschland 2, no. 8 (1942): 242-44. 


settlements consisted of single-family “homesteads” on relatively large gar- 
den plots and were intended to lessen public support for the more radical 
proposals offered by socialist and communist activists (table 4.2). 

Despite this seeming continuity, the Nazi settlement program soon as- 
sumed more overt political functions. According to a government study 
published in 1938, homestead settlements would serve “state-political” ob- 
jectives by shifting urban populations to semirural settlements and thereby 
promoting cultural renewal and traditional values through the time-honored 
practices of tilling the soil and raising animals. There were also “food-politi- 
cal” objectives to be achieved—namely, promoting greater self-sufficiency or 
“food freedom for the German people.” Once basic sustenance was secure, 
couples could have more, and healthier, children, thereby revitalizing the 
nation’s “demographic-political” prospects and reinforcing certain norms 
related to gender and procreation. There were also “labor-market-political” 
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and “economic-political” benefits as settlement construction lowered unem- 
ployment rates and increased demand for household goods. Finally, home- 
stead settlements addressed Germany’s “space emergency” by easing urban 
overcrowding and increasing worker productivity through more relaxing 
home environments.“ 

This program, moreover, furthered reduced residential densities and 
thereby helped decrease vulnerability to air raids. Party officials could 
also assume a greater role regulating daily life within the settlements, 
beginning with screening potential settlers so as to reward favored con- 
stituencies, such as veterans and Party members, in place of supporting 
unemployed households in general. To ensure continued compliance, resi- 
dents were generally subject to a probationary period, usually lasting three 
years, during which time Party officials monitored the garden’s produc- 
tivity and general upkeep of the property. Those deemed lacking would 
be evicted. Like the restoration programs for historic neighborhoods, the 
regime’s settlement program was predicated on the belief that specific 
ideological objectives could be reached through a carefully calculated use 
of architecture, spatial layout, and relative location. 

The regime lacked an overarching authority to coordinate housing policy, 
so initial low-density suburban projects were largely dependent on con- 
tinuing efforts already underway or initiatives by ambitious local officials. 
The efforts of Regensburg mayor Otto Schottenheim to build a new garden 
suburb is one example.” At the cornerstone ceremony in September 1933, 
Schottenheim described how the project was not simply about easing over- 
crowding in the city center, “but rather a new community shall arise here, a 
new city. . . . In this settlement, we want to be a cellular nucleus of the new 
state to the honor and joy of the settler, the city, and our great German fa- 
therland.”“ Asserting that the building of new neighborhoods was integral 
to the creation of a new national community, Schottenheim exclaimed “the 
reward is then the creation of a new, healthy, and increasingly contented 
national community.”*” Another writer concurred: “In Schottenheim, a new 
polity, a type of new city with new people, shall arise.” 

Financial constraints shaped the initial design of Schottenheim’s Harthof 
district. The settlement, named after the mayor, occupied open land partially 
owned by the city, around 2.5 kilometers northeast of the city center. The 
spaciousness of the site allowed for relatively large lots reaching around 
1,000 square meters (figure 4.5). Unfortunately for homesteaders, though, 
the area’s high water table was not conducive to gardening. Rather than 
detached single-family homes, many units were duplexes with relatively 
modest-sized standardized designs. For example, House Type Vla featured 
an eat-in kitchen measuring about 14 square meters, a master bedroom of 
around 12 square meters, and a living room of around 8 square meters. The 
attic provided space for two small bedrooms crammed under the sloped 
roof. The house also had a modest cellar and stalls for raising small animals, 
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Figure 4.5. Standardized Designs Used in the Schottenheim Settlement in Regensburg 

The Schottenheim settlement in Regensburg was typical of early residential construction during 
the Nazi period. Homes tended to be small but set on relatively large lots on the outskirts of town 
that would allow residents ample room for gardens and small animals to help sustain the family. 
The homes were often limited to a few standard designs as shown here, which planners believed 
to foster an orderly community. 

Source: Kerler, “Baulicher Gliederung und Gestaltung Schottenheims,” 626. 
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most commonly chickens but also rabbits, pigs, and ducks. Total living space 
varied but remained under 50 square meters. The imperative to build quickly 
meant homes suffered from recurring problems with moisture, shoddy plas- 
tering, and cheap materials. While city water service was provided, sewage 
systems were lacking. Instead, homes made do with “outhouse-type” facili- 
ties attached to the main structure. Although highly laudatory of the settle- 
ment in general, one writer observed that these “pits must be emptied very 
often, extremely unpleasant both for the settlers and the vicinity, as well as 
for the garden.” Waste water from cooking and cleaning had to be carried 
from the house in buckets. Settlers were expected to assist in the actual con- 
struction to reduce costs. 

Given the modest size and simple design, work proceeded quickly with 
about 260 units completed by early 1935. An unpretentious central square 
was framed by two-story buildings with small shops and offices for a 
doctor and dentist on the ground floors and small apartments above. An 
adjacent tavern provided a social center for the community, but aside from 
a modest school to the north, the settlement lacked significant service fa- 
cilities or retail and employment opportunities. Public transport was also 
lacking, so nearly all residents had a considerable walk or bicycle ride into 
town to work or shop. Additionally, residents were forbidden from selling 
any of their produce or animals, or from using their house for any type of 
commercial purpose. 
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Nazi officials left an unmistakable political imprint by subjecting resi- 
dents to a rigorous regimen of selection, screening, and surveillance. In the 
end, around two-thirds of the final selectees were Party members.” Once 
approved, officials monitored the new settler family to ensure they tended 
their garden and animals properly and otherwise conducted themselves as 
good Germans. City planner Albert Kerler warned that Mayor Schottenheim 
“would proceed with ruthless severity against those settlers who do not feel 
obligated toward their homestead and neglect their land and garden.”*! Not- 
ing each settler’s obligations regarding the common good, another writer 
concurred: “For these reasons, a sharp surveillance of rental receipts and 
repeated inspections of house and garden are necessary, but without awak- 
ening among the settlers the feeling of being constantly under supervision.” 
If needed, the mayor promised “to immediately remove all bad or merely 
questionable settlers from the settlement.” Given the high rate of Party 
membership, the settler population was inclined to be highly supportive of 
the regime, but the explicit threat of removal and highly intrusive levels of 
surveillance maximized compliance. For the 1936 Reichstag elections, Schot- 
tenheim voters showed up at the polling station at 8:00 a.m. to cast their bal- 
lots. By 8:30 a.m., local officials telegraphed Hitler that the Nazi Party had 
received 100 percent of the vote.’ 

The settlement expanded greatly after 1935 with the addition of the Flach- 
elberg and Im reichen Winkel sections. Important shifts in the layout and 
purpose of these new sections occurred. Most noticeably, the new additions 
sported curving streets, championed by the Stuttgart School as fostering 
an organic sense of community (figure 4.6). Additionally, most homes were 
larger and had garages. And a greater effort was made to provide services 
and amenities. A second market square was added in the Flachelberg sec- 
tion, replete with various businesses and a post office, as well as regular bus 
service to the city. Notably, a church was sited atop the hill overlooking the 
settlement. Additional expansion was planned including a movie theater, 
sports complex, and sufficient housing to accommodate as many as 26,000 
people, although the outbreak of war eventually limited the settlement to 
around 4,500 residents. These were divided among 961 households of which 
827 lived in detached or semidetached single-family homes.™ 

The settlement’s socioeconomic profile also changed significantly. The 
newer neighborhoods consisted mostly of middle-class households, many 
of which could arrange private financing for their homes without govern- 
ment support or needing to contribute their own labor. The first residents in 
Hartshof were mostly unemployed, unskilled laborers from the city center 
who had to contribute to the construction of their homestead. A number of 
the smallest houses were reserved for veterans. In contrast, later residents 
were financially secure families seeking more spacious living space outside 
the congested city center. Living conditions also improved as later resi- 
dences tended to have city gas and proper bathrooms. Only 16 percent of 
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Figure 4.6. Layout of the Schottenheim Settlement in Regensburg 

The layout of the Schottenheim settlement reflected the Nazi regime’s shifting priorities. The early 
Harthof section to the right had a grid layout and relatively large lots, so the unemployed could raise 
their own food. The later sections to the left featured curved streets and smaller lots on the assumption 
that households were headed by wage earners employed in factories and white-collar professions. 
Source: Kerler, “Baulicher Gliederung und Gestaltung Schottenheims,” 621. 


Schottenheim’s total residents were classified as unskilled workers, along 
with 4 percent retirees, and 2 percent each of unemployed, widows, and 
disabled veterans. In contrast, skilled laborers, white-collar workers, civil 
servants, and other professionals totaled nearly three-fourths of the resi- 
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dents. The costs borne by residents reflected this shift as monthly rents or 
mortgage payments ranged from 12 to 15 Reichsmarks initially but climbed 
to 35 Reichsmarks for later homes, compared to a national average for work- 
ing-class housing of 24 Reichsmarks. The screening process deliberately 
reinforced this middle-class preference. Writing in 1940 of the Schottenheim 
settlement’s successes, one scholar declared “now young, fun-loving, lively, 
eager-to-work, physically and mentally healthy national compatriots are ob- 
tained as settlers during a selection, in contrast to the unemployed.”® 

In addition to being an early Schutzstaffel (SS) member eventually ris- 
ing to the rank of brigade leader, Schottenheim was also a doctor who 
eagerly promoted the Nazi Party’s rhetoric concerning racial purity and 
pronatalism. This partially explains his persistent interest in the linkages 
between settlement policy and public health. Proponents claimed settlers 
experienced fewer illnesses, were better fed, and had more children than 
city dwellers. A later study declared the settlement exemplary for national 
health care. Among other things, the study noted that second-graders who 
lived in the settlement grew an average of nine centimeters and gained 
3.27 kilograms during the year compared to seven centimeters and 2.5 ki- 
lograms for city kids.* Such claims are generally plausible given the poor 
sanitary conditions in many urban areas and the higher incomes of most 
families in the settlement. 

The Ramersdorf settlement outside of Munich was another local initiative 
intended to have broader resonance for Nazi residential policy. In May 1933, 
city planner Guido Harbers proposed that the city sponsor a housing exhi- 
bition.” Harbers believed the exhibition would generate good press and be 
revenue neutral since entrance fees and home sales would offset costs. Har- 
bers also hoped the exhibit would help set the direction for residential con- 
struction under the new regime. “In addition to the propagation of German 
residential culture here and abroad,” Harbers explained, “the main objective 
of the exhibition is to form effective settlement propaganda in the sense of 
our Ftihrer.”** The city approved the idea of a “model settlement” to be ac- 
companied by a garden show and other related exhibits. Harbers selected 
an area along the city’s southeastern edge near the village of Ramersdorf. 

Harbers intended the project to have a rural, village-like feel. The area was 
roughly trapezoidal in shape with narrow, gently curving streets. The homes 
were small, ranging from 56 to 129 square meters, but the lots were rather 
large with ample green space. The entire project included 192 units, 152 of 
which were detached single-family homes. The rest were row houses along 
with a few duplexes. The residences incorporated more than thirty different 
designs from around twenty different architects, but the exteriors showed 
little variation. The homes were rectangular in shape with white plaster 
or stucco facades and pitched tile roofs. In this sense, Ramersdorf was not 
terribly different from Schottenheim in terms of the general size, shape, 
or appearance of the homes or the overall spatial layout of the neighbor- 
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hood. They even had complementary themes for local place-names. Streets 
in Schottenheim were named after “lost” territories, like Danzig and the 
Sudetenland, while streets in Ramersdorf honored the movement's putsch 
martyrs. Yet, the relative locations were different with Ramersdorf being ad- 
jacent to built-up areas and Schottenheim some distance away. This offered 
several practical advantages for Ramersdorf, including relatively easy access 
to an existing streetcar line and public utilities. Indeed, Ramersdorf homes 
had baths, toilets, running water, sewer, gas, electricity, and telephone ser- 
vice. The actual construction went relatively smoothly. Harbers included a 
few stores and a church in his original design, but they were not built until 
after the exhibition. The city council expressed no reservations about includ- 
ing a church, especially since the congregation arranged the financing. 

The Ramersdorf exhibition ran from June to September 1934, but fiscal 
problems plagued the effort. Cost overruns made the homes expensive. 
Schottenheim’s earliest homesteads cost around 3,500 Reichsmarks com- 
pared to a purchase price of 12,500 for the cheapest house in Ramersdorf.” 
Unsurprisingly, Ramersdorf would not be home to unemployed laborers. An 
occupational survey of the original inhabitants in February 1935 found that 
34 percent of households were headed by civil servants, 24 percent were self- 
employed merchants and other professionals, 19 percent were disabled vet- 
erans and other retirees, 17 percent were office workers, and just 5 percent 
were craftsmen. A later survey in 1939 confirmed that the settlement had 
become a neighborhood of middle-class civil servants, professionals, and 
retirees.” Despite the costs, home sales were brisk, with 147 units sold by 
the end of the exhibition, but the more expensive units were slow to sell. Or- 
ganizers were forced to cut prices under mounting financial pressures. They 
managed to sell the remaining units by February 1935, but proceeds from 
sales fell around 15 percent short of covering construction costs. Entrance 
fees to the garden show and other exhibits also fell far below expectations. In 
total, the entire project ran a deficit exceeding 1 million Reichsmarks, which 
the city was forced to absorb.” 

Beyond the financial difficulties, the project failed to live up to propa- 
ganda expectations. Despite its designation as a “model settlement” and 
Harbers’s efforts to drum up support among the Party’s elite, few prominent 
dignitaries made the pilgrimage, and most of those limited their visits to the 
garden show and other displays. Joseph Goebbels’s burgeoning propaganda 
ministry made no effort to publicize the event nor did other Reich officials. 
The professional press devoted some attention to the event, but much of it 
was delivered in a matter-of-fact tone, if not outright critical. Some writers 
complained of the settlement’s uniformity, leading one to comment: “In 
some ways, this high modern exhibition is still recognizably within the old 
capitalist, liberal camp.” Others complained Ramersdorf contained too 
much variation.” Nearly all noted that the houses were twice as expensive 
as those in comparable settlements.“ A local engineer actually calculated the 
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cost ratios for enclosed space versus actual usable living area for each house 
type and concluded that “the concept of efficiency has not yet been properly 
grasped by all architects.” Another writer scoffed that the settlement “can 
be described as a ‘villa colony’ . . . intended for a stratum with ‘upscale resi- 
dential decors.” Adding that “as a foundation for the German settlement 
program, it lacks the inner legitimacy.” In a rather damning summary, 
yet another writer concluded “the ‘practical effectiveness’ of the exhibition 
always remained slim.”” One writer was slightly more charitable, noting 
that although the exhibition fell short, “these kinds of youthful errors” ac- 
company “every presentation of anew movement.”® 

Schottenheim and Ramersdorf were two of the more notable examples, 
but there were other projects scattered across Germany as local leaders 
seized the initiative. Officials in Leipzig claimed to have built around 2,000 
homesteads in satellite settlements by October 1935. One of these, the Meus- 
dorf settlement, was unusually comprehensive, encompassing around 800 
residential units for unemployed households, a school, church, and future 
plans to develop it into a self-sufficient village.” In other instances, local 
Nazis commissioned or modified settlements specifically for SA members, 
military veterans, and other so-called Front Line Fighters. The most promi- 
nent examples included the Siegfried Kasche Settlement, touted as “the first 
large German SA settlement,” in Frankfurt an der Oder, and the Albert Leo 
Schlageter Settlement, heralded as “the first German Front Line Fighter 
Settlement,” in Berlin-Britz.”” Many of these first “Nazi” neighborhoods 
involved newly installed mayors, who claimed credit amid great fanfare for 
the completion of projects begun by their predecessors. 

In that sense, Schottenheim and Ramersdorf were somewhat unique in 
that they were mostly conceived, planned, and executed after the Nazi sei- 
zure of power. Both could rightly be classified as “Nazi” projects, yet neither 
provided a model for housing policy. Indeed, Schottenheim and Ramersdorf 
directly contradicted some basic principles of later Nazi residential plan- 
ning. Most noticeable, both featured decentralized layouts that made little 
provision for Party facilities or rally spaces. For example, schools and kin- 
dergartens were included in Schottenheim, but Hitler Youth facilities were 
lacking there and in Ramersdorf. Schottenheim was to have a “community 
house,” but it was located at a peripheral location on the settlement’s south- 
eastern corner. Further, this structure allowed the joint purchase and storage 
of supplies, like fertilizer, instead of social events or Party assemblies. 

In contrast to the lack of visibility afforded to the Party, new churches 
occupied prominent positions. In Schottenheim, a church occupied the cen- 
tral location between the Harthof and Flachelberg districts. In Ramersdorf, 
the existing Catholic church, St. Maria, stood directly across from the main 
exhibition entrance, while a new Protestant church was later built on the 
western edge of the settlement. Perhaps the most basic critique was the 
continued practice of class segregation so vehemently denounced by Nazi 
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propagandists. Ramersdorf, as we have seen, was almost entirely conceived 
and implemented as a middle-class residential suburb. Schottenheim had 
a broader socioeconomic mix between unskilled laborers and middle-class 
professionals, yet lower-class residents were clustered in the easternmost 
neighborhood farthest from the city with limited access to public services. In 
contrast, middle-class residents had properties closer to the city and enjoyed 
greater access to public services and other amenities. 

Despite the rhetoric of a new beginning, initial settlement construction 
under the Nazi regime was generally consistent with the emergency, ad hoc, 
and local character of the Brüning program. Even basic geographical matters 
of design, layout, and location were largely consistent. Yet some new ele- 
ments were present, such as the procedures for racial and political screening 
of applicants and continued monitoring to ensure proper utilization and 
maintenance of the homestead. Like the regime’s initial efforts concerning 
urban renewal, early projects like Schottenheim and Ramersdorf signaled 
the advent of new approaches for housing policy under Nazism but not 
necessarily the specific direction. 


Back to the Countryside 


The regime’s initial approach to rural areas also exhibited continuity with 
practices and policies dating to the Weimar years and earlier. Germany’s 
smaller towns, villages, and farms struggled to cope with mechanization, 
foreign competition, and out-migration. Nazi leaders promised, albeit 
vaguely, to rectify these issues. In Mein Kampf, Hitler assigned a special role 
to farmers in maintaining a healthy nation: “A solid stock of small and me- 
dium peasants has at all times been the best defense against social ills such 
as we possess today. And, moreover, this is the only solution which enables a 
nation to earn its daily bread within the inner circuit of its economy.””! Nazi 
electioneering portrayed the Party, with considerable success in many parts 
of the country, as the champion of rural concerns. Not only did such prom- 
ises appeal to small-town and rural voters, they also found favor with con- 
servative middle-class residents in larger cities. This political trope played 
into a long-standing line of thought, stretching back to the mid-nineteenth 
century, that equated cities with cultural, moral, and national decline while 
romanticizing the agrarian countryside as traditional, virtuous, and healthy. 
Indeed, various government policies since Bismarck had favored rural inter- 
ests, especially those of large estate owners in eastern Prussia, and encour- 
aged ethnic Germans to settle in areas with significant Polish populations. In 
that sense, Nazi rhetoric reflected a fairly well-established strand of German 
cultural anxiety and government policy. 

The Nazi Party’s seizure of power provided an unprecedented opportu- 
nity to act upon these impulses unfettered by constitutional considerations. 
This desire to act was strongest among the Party’s folkish ideologues, most 
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notably Heinrich Himmler, Alfred Rosenberg, and Richard Walther Darré. 
In particular, the Reich minister for food and agriculture, Richard Walther 
Darré, who was most responsible for associating the phrase “blood and 
soil” with the Nazi movement, dreamed of a radical re-agrarianization of 
German society. Instead of simply founding new suburbs or satellite settle- 
ments, big cities should be broken up and populations dispersed to agrarian 
settlements. The geographical dispersion from densely populated cities to 
rural areas would supposedly achieve several ideological goals, including 
the restoration of traditional values, increased fertility rates, and ultimately 
a healthier, stronger, and racially pure populace. Over time, however, the 
practical demands of greater mechanization, efficiency, and self-sufficiency 
in food would crowd out these ideological impulses. 

To realize these goals, Hitler approved the Law concerning the Renewal 
of the German Peasantry in July 1933, which declared the creation of rural 
settlements and family farms as a major objective.” This was followed in 
September by the Reich Law on Family Farms, which outlined three main 
goals. First, the regime claimed full jurisdiction, superseding traditional 
customs. Second, farms could no longer be divided among multiple heirs 
or sold like other property. Finally, the regime would create small and 
medium-sized farms, distributed as evenly as possible across the country. 
Small plots would be consolidated until the farm could sustain a family. 
Larger estates would be divided into family farmsteads not exceeding 125 
hectares. These farms would be owned directly, rather than leased, and ra- 
cial restrictions would naturally apply. Viewing the continued subdivision 
of farms as inefficient, the law also effectively codified male primogeni- 
ture, meaning the eldest son would inherit the entire property, although 
divisible inheritance was common in southern and western Germany.” 
The overall geographical intention of these programs of consolidation, di- 
vision, and reclamation was to disperse farming families and agricultural 
production from Germany’s south and west toward the north and east as 
a sort of “internal colonialization.” 

New farmsteads invariably mimicked vernacular architecture, whether 
thatched roofs along northern coastal areas, half-timbering across central 
Germany, or alpine styles in the south. Darré codified these vernacular 
aesthetics in 1935 with guidelines stipulating that farmsteads must ap- 
pear rural and in harmony with the surrounding landscape.” This also 
triggered a series of research projects documenting folk architecture in an 
effort to aid in the design of farmsteads that reconciled traditional forms 
with modern needs. This was seen as reflecting a harmonious merger of 
nature, culture, and race. 

Party officials in the Rhineland undertook one of the more ambitious 
and detailed examinations of rural conditions. The group tallied 18,149 
family farms throughout the province but estimated that just over 8 per- 
cent could be classified as “healthy” farmsteads according to Reich law. 
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The group launched a pilot project to reorganize one village near Trier. An 
intensive inventory was conducted covering size, ownership, and various 
socioeconomic characteristics. Of 102 family farms, only 47 would be left 
unchanged, while 22 would be dissolved, presumably because they were 
deemed too small. Those farm families would be resettled to the east, pro- 
viding they met the selection requirements. The remaining farms would 
be altered in some fashion to meet Reich law. In addition to these changes, 
the village was to experience a dramatic spatial reorganization with a new 
village square, community house, Hitler Youth home, school, pool, sport 
facility, and guesthouse.” 

It is unlikely the plan went far given that it was only published in 1941, 
but it is illustrative of the wholesale reorganization envisioned for rural 
areas. Wilhelm Grebe, a prominent figure in reorganizing rural areas, pub- 
lished a handbook for rural construction covering both farms and villages. 
Grebe sketched out how local traditions could be adapted to modern needs. 
This entailed restructuring entire villages, often aiming to create more 
dispersed settlements oriented around a central village square with a com- 
munity house.” The regime was more successful in reorganizing landhold- 
ings when it utilized major construction projects, such as the Autobahn and 
military facilities, to occasion broader reorganizations of adjacent properties. 

The conversion of marginal lands into new farmsteads played a more 
prominent role. This “inner colonization” gained a high profile in the re- 
gime’s propaganda. Germany’s North Sea coast was one focal point. The 
area had a long history with flood control and land reclamation. Building on 
unrealized plans prepared by a local builders’ association in 1931, Gauleiter 
Hinrich Lohse launched an ambitious program that envisioned an extensive 
series of new dikes to transform tidal lands into productive farmlands, or 
polders, augmented by new dams and causeways connecting nearby islands 
to the mainland. This program advanced the regime’s blood-and-soil ideol- 
ogy and supported several practical objectives, like increasing agricultural 
production and providing jobs through 1934 for some 8,000 unemployed 
laborers. Lohse envisioned the construction of forty-three new polder settle- 
ments over the next century for as many as 15,000 people. Lohse’s initiative 
was well received, garnering support from Darré, Rosenberg, Hermann 
Göring, and Hitler. The slogan of “A People without Space Creates Space” 
tapped into broad social anxieties over the sense that Germany’s territorial 
and colonial losses through the Treaty of Versailles had condemned the na- 
tion to poverty and scarcity.” Although not stated directly, the project likely 
also drew inspiration from the efforts of Benito Mussolini’s Fascist govern- 
ment to drain and settle the Pontine Marshes southeast of Rome, including 
the establishment of several new towns. 

The centerpiece of Lohse’s campaign would be the Adolf Hitler Koog (Pol- 
der), now known as Dieksanderkoog, in the southwest corner of Schleswig- 
Holstein. The idea of naming the settlement after Hitler was probably a 
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local initiative aimed at ingratiating the project with the Reich leadership. 
It undoubtedly enjoyed substantial local support as this province had been 
a Nazi electoral stronghold. Many places across Germany were renamed 
“Adolf Hitler” during 1933, so much so that the regime issued new guid- 
ance specifying that the use of Hitler’s name be limited to new places. This 
polder qualified in a double sense as a new settlement and literally as new 
land wrested from the sea. And as the Führer’s namesake, the settlement had 
obvious symbolic importance and at least tacit support from Hitler.* The 
actual settlement consisted of a new nine-kilometer dike enclosing around 
1,300 hectares of reclaimed land divided among eighty-nine farmsteads and 
twenty-four homesteads for laborers and craftsmen. Farmsteads ranged 
from three to thirty hectares with a clear majority between fifteen to twenty 
hectares. The homesteads were also provisioned with up to three hectares to 
allow for substantial gardens (figure 4.7). Several homesteads were grouped 
with a local school and restaurant to form a hamlet. The farmsteads closely 
followed the vernacular “gulf-house” style common to the West Frisian por- 
tions of the North Sea coast that combined the functions of house and barn 
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Figure 4.7. Farmsteads in the New Adolf Hitler Koog 

Nazi propaganda made great fanfare over the construction of new farmsteads, although 
relatively few were built. Farmsteads mimicked traditional rural architecture in the region, 
such as these farmsteads in the new Adolf Hitler Koog. The regime touted this settlement 
and farmsteads in general as evidence of its commitment to securing more living space and 
restoring the bond between blood and soil. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:162. 
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in a single structure. Yet the new farmsteads appeared to have brick exteriors 
with tiled roofs rather than the customary half-timbering and thatch.” 

Hitler visited the settlement in August 1935 amid great fanfare. During the 
visit, Hitler officially dedicated the settlement and also laid the cornerstone 
for the new community center, the New Land Hall. Hitler used the occasion 
to link the act of building to his vision of eternal struggle among nations, 
exhorting listeners to remember two paramount insights: 


When we stand here today on this new land, we should not forget two lessons: 
labor alone has created this work. May the German Volk never forget that at 
no time has life ever been given as a gift; it must continually be fought for 
and achieved by labor. And the second lesson: just as here every square meter 
must be won from the sea and shielded with untiring, brave devotion, so must 
everything which the entire nation creates and builds be shielded by all Volks- 
genossen (ethnic German people). This is a symbol of labor and of constant 
struggle, of diligence and bravery! Let no one forget that our Reich, too, is but 
a polder in the waters of the world and that it can only be maintained if its 
dikes are strong and are kept strong. With this thought in mind, I hereby lay 
this cornerstone.® 


The hall resembled the farmsteads, but its north exterior was decorated 
with oversized reliefs of a farmer holding a shovel and a soldier holding a 
rifle with an eagle clutching a swastika centered above. Located more than 
a kilometer from the village center, the hall was situated on a slight hill 
adjacent to the dike, affording views of the sea and surrounding farmland. 
The interior consisted of a main assembly room, other meeting spaces, and 
a small library. The settlement lacked a church, so the hall functioned as 
the community’s main gathering place. The impression that the hall was to 
serve as some type of church surrogate was reinforced by its modest free- 
standing bell tower, a common feature of rural churches across northern 
Germany and Scandinavia. 

In total, only six polder settlements were constructed, including the 
Hermann Göring Koog and Horst Wessel Koog.*! Despite their relatively 
small size, these types of agrarian projects received considerable attention 
in the regime’s ongoing rhetoric of blood and soil. Indeed, the Adolf Hitler 
Koog became something of a tourist attraction for Germans and foreign 
visitors, publicized through newspapers, brochures, postcards, and even 
films. The influx of visitors was such that within a year of the settlement’s 
dedication, local authorities successfully petitioned Göring to asphalt the 
main access road.” 

Potential settlers were subject to a rigorous screening process to ensure 
applicants had suitable farming backgrounds, had pure racial ancestry, and 
were dedicated Party members, preferably active in the SA or SS. Applicants 
and their spouses had to undergo a medical examination and were expected 
to produce many children. Eldest sons were excluded, since they should 
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inherit their parents’ farm. Various government agencies covered slightly 
more than half of the project’s 7.6 million Reichsmarks cost. The remainder 
was privately financed. Settlers could contribute their own labor to reduce 
costs, but they were still required to provide a down payment equal to 10-15 
percent of the building and land costs.“ This requirement likely limited the 
settlement to relatively well-off farm families. 

Darré’s functionaries implemented similar screening procedures else- 
where. A study of applicants from 1934 indicated that around 18 percent 
were denied and another 10 percent were accepted conditionally, giving a 
fairly high acceptance rate of just over 70 percent. Coincidentally, around 70 
percent of applicants were from rural districts, with Pomerania accounting 
for around 18 percent of applicants compared to a combined 6 percent from 
Baden, Bavaria, and Württemberg.® Later estimates that west Germans ac- 
counted for only one-quarter of those assigned to new farmsteads in eastern 
regions seemed to confirm these early results.” The screening tightened con- 
siderably in later years. Between 1934 and 1939, roughly half of applicants 
for new farmsteads were denied, leading to widespread complaints. Even 
officials in the Agriculture Ministry cautioned that “exaggeratedly strict 
handling of the selection” was causing the rejection of otherwise qualified 
young male applicants on tangential matters, like a relative’s suicide or hav- 
ing a broken marriage engagement.” 

Another much publicized folkish project was the reconstruction of 
Oschelbronn. A fire destroyed much of the village in September 1933. The 
catastrophe garnered nationwide attention. Hitler soon visited and ordered 
authorities to rebuild the village immediately. Unemployed workers and 
Reich Labor Service members quickly cleared the rubble, donations flooded 
in, and the effort was declared to be a “National Socialist Redevelopment 
Project.” The village was rebuilt in a rural vernacular style featuring “old, 
rooted-in-soil oak half-timbering.”® Yet the new Oschelbronn was signifi- 
cantly different. To the chagrin of residents, the reconstruction committee 
had near complete authority over decision making. Nearly all the former 
property lines were altered to lower the village’s building density. Many 
locals would have liked to rebuild with masonry structures, but officials 
imposed a rustic half-timbered aesthetic to ensure that “a villagescape of 
truly German character arises which embodies the impression of the will to 
action of the new time and clears away the sins of the old system once and 
for all.”® The new Oschelbronn mimicked a traditional farming village, but 
ironically, even before the fire, most locals worked in factories in nearby 
Pforzheim. Nevertheless, regime propagandists touted the reconstruction of 
Oschelbronn as a “pure German village.”™ 

Despite the regime’s efforts, agriculture remained inefficient and heavily 
reliant on human and animal power. The modernization of agriculture fal- 
tered as breakneck military-industrial expansion consumed ever increasing 
amounts of labor and materials. Grain harvests declined and prices rose 
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even before the outbreak of war cut agricultural production in half. By the 
end of 1941, the regime had created only 22,200 new farmsteads, and nearly 
13,800 of those had been built before the end of 1935. In both 1933 and 1934, 
the regime reported the creation of slightly more than 4,900 farmsteads, 
but by 1938, this dropped to less than 1,500 as military-industrial expan- 
sion gained priority.” Grebe complained, for example, that officials from 
the Forestry Ministry had taken away forestry rights from farmers so wood 
would be available for military-related construction, making rural construc- 
tion increasingly difficult.” Many of the new farmers were disillusioned and 
overwhelmed by the workload. One field report from 1934 noted that 


some families, perhaps one quarter, have internally given up on the whole thing 
already. They allow the farming to go however it wants. They say they would 
prefer to return to the city today rather than tomorrow. ... More than half of the 
settlers can no longer pay their interest [on their loan].” 


Unsurprisingly, the migration of people from rural to urban areas continued 
unabated, with estimates of one million additional agricultural workers 
switching to other sectors between 1933 and 1938.” Ironically, as we shall 
see, the regime furthered this trend through a decisive shift in housing 
policy after 1935. 


CENTRALIZATION AND MILITARIZATION 


Notwithstanding the sharper political rhetoric, the Nazi regime’s initial 
residential projects generally followed patterns set during the Briining 
administration and continued to allow a great deal of local initiative and 
adaptability. Hitler and his top lieutenants were too busy consolidating 
power and suppressing political opposition to invest much in housing. By 
the winter of 1933-1934, however, the new regime had made considerable 
progress in achieving both political goals. Simultaneously, the emergency 
housing funding approved previously was running out, offering the regime 
an opportunity to rethink housing policy. This seemed especially relevant 
and pressing in the face of a housing shortage that continued to rise from an 
estimated deficit of 1.1 million residences in 1933 to 1.5 million, or around 10 
percent of all urban households, by the end of 1935.” 


The Rise of the DAF 


Ambitious local officials drove the regime’s earliest residential projects, but 
soon various government and Party organizations vied to centralize housing 
policy. The German Labor Front (DAF) was one of these organizations, but 
there was little indication that Ley or his DAF would succeed as govern- 
ment ministries with established roles in housing were immediately wary 
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and moved swiftly to undercut the DAF. In March 1934, Hitler created the 
position of Reich Commissar for settlement affairs in the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics to supervise all settlement construction, excluding farm projects that 
remained under Darré. Hitler’s motivations are unclear, but the appoint- 
ment of Gottfried Feder as commissar suggested a dramatic new direction 
for housing policy. 

An engineer by training, Feder was among the founders of the Nazi move- 
ment, and his economic theories helped steer the Party’s initial political plat- 
form in a stridently anticapitalist and antiurban direction. Feder’s first ap- 
pointment in the new regime was as a deputy in the Ministry of Economics, 
but the sudden promotion to Reich Commissar both expanded his role and 
shifted authority over housing from the Labor Ministry. In two programmatic 
speeches delivered in May 1934, Feder outlined his vision for a radical reori- 
entation in housing and settlement planning that would entail the “dispersal 
of large cities” and “the sedentarization and rerooting of the population in 
the native soil” through the creation of hundreds of “new settlements, new 
rural places amid a rich peasantry.”” Feder’s ideas clearly drew on earlier 
garden city concepts and more broadly from the ideological milieu of agrar- 
ian romanticism, neo-medieval nostalgia, and conservative nationalism. This 
put Feder squarely at odds with the Labor Ministry, which favored building 
new suburban settlements around large metropolitan centers. 

Feder’s meteoric rise was matched by his fall. In July, Hitler issued a decree 
empowering the minister of economics with statutory authority “to police 
and organize” housing policy.” By the end of the month, Hjalmar Schacht 
gained appointment as economics minister and prioritized improving the 
government's financial situation while maintaining spending for public 
works. In so doing, Schacht sought cooperation with Germany’s leading 
industrialists, who were clearly alienated by Feder’s anticapitalist rhetoric. 
Feder was soon ousted from office, and in December, Hitler returned respon- 
sibility for housing policy to the Labor Ministry, effectively dissolving the 
office of Reich Commissar.” This odd maneuvering highlights the incessant 
bureaucratic infighting among Hitler lieutenants, as well as Hitler’s own un- 
certainty about and disinterest in housing issues. These erratic and arbitrary 
shifts also reflected a broader deprioritization of housing policy in favor of 
industrial production, rearmament, and ultimately war preparations. 

The bureaucratic machinations of 1934 favored the Labor Ministry, but 
the ministry and its leader Franz Seldte were largely limited to channel- 
ing Reich funds to housing projects supervised by others. The DAF gained 
a foothold in housing policy in April 1934 with the creation of the Reich 
Homestead Office of the National Socialist German Workers’ Party and 
Labor Front. Charged with jurisdiction over non-farmstead housing, one of- 
ficial noted succinctly that “significant political objectives will be achieved 
through homestead settlement, and so it was completely natural that the 
Party, as the sole carrier of political will in the state, intervened here.”!” 
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The office’s jurisdiction was unclear within the muddled Party-state bu- 
reaucracy, but it rapidly gained an extensive staff with higher-level officials 
focusing on propaganda, housing guidelines, and the implementation of a 
limited number of model projects, while local-level officials took charge of 
settler selection and supervision. 

Johann Wilhelm Ludowici headed the new DAF office and served as liai- 
son for housing on the staff of Deputy Führer Rudolf Hess.” Ludowici also 
acted as Feder’s representative during his brief tenure. This resulted in an 
ungainly liaison position, representing the Nazi Party, the Reich Commissar 
in the Ministry of Economics, and the technically independent DAF under 
Ley. Feder’s ouster and the nominal restoration of housing authority to the 
Labor Ministry did not substantively change Ludowici’s complicated situa- 
tion. In fact, an intense institutional, ideological, and personal rivalry ignited 
between the DAF and the Labor Ministry. Seldte and his staff guarded the 
ministry’s traditional bureaucratic influence over housing and favored a 
market-oriented, technocratic approach. Ley and the DAF sought expanded 
influence for the Party and a more statist, centralized approach. 

Undaunted, Ludowici attempted to chart an independent course for the 
Homestead Office after Feder’s dismissal. Ludowici retained a decidedly 
antiurban perspective that identified contemporary cities as detrimental to 
traditional values “in which the concept of culture increasingly has less to do 
with the true German works of literature, the visual arts, etc., as with asphalt, 
sewer systems, comfortable enjoyment of life, and diversions.” To remedy 
this, Ludowici promoted the dispersion of industry and population into new 
country-town settlements that would create a synergy between farmers and 
industrial workers. This would achieve the cultural objectives of promoting 
fertility, racial purity, and national solidarity while still advancing several 
security objectives, such as achieving food autarky, increasing industrial 
production, and reducing vulnerability to air attacks. 

Ludowici claimed that his agency was responsible for housing design and 
policy and that its guidelines were applicable for all housing and all agen- 
cies, except farmsteads.'” In practice, Ludowici and the Homestead Office 
were largely limited to homestead settlements, and even then their influence 
was often advisory. The office issued guidelines that largely institutional- 
ized homesteads as the regime’s preferred housing form. These settlements 
would be located far enough away from established urban areas to bring 
people back to nature but still close enough to allow employment in indus- 
trial centers. Ideally, these settlements would consist of relatively uniform 
single-family homes on generous garden plots where class distinctions dis- 
solved into an ethnic German community based on healthy agrarian tradi- 
tions. The homes would be rather basic, often utilizing well water instead of 
indoor running water. A 1935 pamphlet from the Homestead Office declared 
that a flushing toilet was “not only a luxury but also a mistake.” 
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The office disavowed any inclination toward uniformity and standard- 
ization, emphasizing instead that planners utilize local building materi- 
als and traditions. Yet simultaneously, the guidelines explicitly called for 
simple saddle roofs with a pitch of 50 to 60 degrees and plastered exterior 
walls. Hipped roofs were undesirable, and square floor plans with tent 
roofs were forbidden. The office collaborated with the Beauty of Labor 
organization to develop standardized furniture that would be inexpensive 
yet folksy. Homes should be arranged in groups that avoided set pat- 
terns while paradoxically maintaining “a uniform roof form, a uniform 
roof pitch, uniform roofing material, a uniform ridge direction, a uniform 
plastering with at most a slight change in the plaster color and a change in 
the color of the wooden window frame.” 1% Fences, hedges, and enclosure 
walls would follow a common plan. The settlements would have relatively 
narrow streets and paths that provided spaces for social interaction with 
traffic routed around the settlement. The office also provided detailed in- 
structions for maximizing garden productivity (figure 4.8). Sources differ 
on the actual number of homesteads constructed by the regime, ranging 
from perhaps as high as 200,000 to as low as 83,000." 

The Labor Ministry issued regulations that largely codified the Home- 
stead Office’s guidelines in September 1937. The regulations were intended 
to summarize and clarify government policy concerning homesteads, as 


Figure 4.8. Detailed Diagram of a Homestead and Its Associated Garden Plots 

The DAF issued detailed guidelines for the design and operation of homesteads and their associ- 
ated garden plots. This diagram shows the interior layout of the house on the left with gardening 
space extending to the right. Specific sections were labeled, for example, with number 6 calling for 
strawberries, potatoes, and tomatoes. 

Source: Reichsheimstättenamt der NSDAP und DAF, Ein Beispiel aus der Siedlungsplanung, 26. 
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well as push back somewhat against the DAF’s growing claims over hous- 
ing policy. Settlements were to be located in areas that allowed gardening 
and raising small animals but also near areas of employment. Settlers would 
still contribute their own labor during construction to lower costs. Water, 
gas, and electricity would only be provided if they could be delivered at 
extremely low costs from existing municipal services. Instead, stoves would 
provide heat; wells would supply water. Regime officials were vehemently 
opposed to any idea of providing sewage systems, adding that “in any case, 
all waste water and garbage must be collected and be made useful for the 
settler’s economic use.” The standard lot was around 1,000 square meters. 
The interior spaces would consist of a living / kitchen space of 14 square me- 
ters, the parental bedroom of 12 square meters, and between 6- to 8-square- 
meter rooms for the kids’ bedrooms, a work room, cellar, animal stall, and 
finally a small feed room and privy.'” 

Beyond scattered efforts to sponsor Front Line Fighter settlements, Ley 
achieved an important victory when Hitler charged the DAF with organiz- 
ing a settlement program in support of the regime’s industrial policy. Spe- 
cifically, Hitler gave the DAF responsibility for building settlements for coal 
miners near Aachen in west-central Germany. Ley broke ground in May 
1934 and work proceeded rapidly, with more than 1,000 homesteads com- 
pleted by the end of 1936. The program soon expanded to coal-producing 
areas in Upper Silesia, the Ruhr, and the Saar-Palatinate, perhaps reaching 
a total of around 50,000 new homes. The DAF had no direct experience in 
housing, but Hitler’s decision to empower Ley had several practical and 
political advantages. First, the DAF’s financial resources allowed it to offer 
low-interest loans that covered much of the costs. Second, Hitler’s interven- 
tion provided an entry point for direct Party influence over housing policy 
and reflected Hitler’s inclination to establish rival power centers within the 
regime. Third, as the successor of the non-defunct trade unions, the DAF 
was the nominal representative of workers, so there was a certain logic that 
it take charge of worker housing." 

Ley claimed the Aachen project represented an innovative and compre- 
hensive program, but the layout and design were actually quite conven- 
tional. The program consisted of ten different settlements scattered across 
the countryside. Little effort was made to provide shops, services, or other 
amenities; nor was much effort made to provide any type of Party or com- 
munal space, although one settlement possessed a village commons centered 
on a school.” The Gleiwitz-Zernik settlement in Upper Silesia was the first 
of these DAF settlements that made some effort to include schools, leisure 
facilities, stores, and a social club. Despite their rather ordinary nature, these 
coalfield settlements were some of the few housing projects realized by the 
DAF and the subject of much propaganda. 

The coalfield settlements signaled the subservience of housing policy to 
military-industrial production. Instead of settlements for the unemployed, 
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the DAF only settled employed workers. Indeed, government officials in 
March 1933 were already openly discussing the risks of settling economi- 
cally weaker households and concluding “it makes more sense, therefore, 
to settle economically stronger groups.”™ The Homestead Office soon fol- 
lowed suit, and eventually a Reich decree in February 1935 codified the 
policy that settlements “shall primarily benefit those national comrades who 
are professionally active and predominantly employed in the industrial sec- 
tor and thereby serve to reconnect the productive German people, especially 
the German workers, to the soil of the homeland.” By the middle of 1935, 
only workers employed in qualifying industries were eligible for govern- 
ment loan guarantees or tax breaks, as direct state funding was broadly 
curtailed. Even these incentives dwindled in favor of securing necessary 
financing through quasi-public building associations or private companies. 
From 1924 to 1930, public investment accounted for as much as 50 percent of 
total housing funding, but this dropped to less than 10 percent for the period 
from 1934 to 1939." Ironically, the regime took greater control over housing 
as it withdrew financial support. 

The Aachen coalfields also marked an important step in institutionalizing 
the process of settler selection. Up to this point, local officials handled selec- 
tion, but the DAF sought to centralize settler selection through the Home- 
stead Office. Otto Marrenbach, the DAF chief of staff and executive director, 
emphasized the importance of a vigorous screening process that selected 
only productive Germans. To succeed, families had to prove that they were 
“politically reliable, genetically healthy, genetically proficient, as well as oc- 
cupationally and also economically capable.”"* Ludowici was more blunt, 
declaring: “Today, we are no longer trying to keep inferior people alive.”!" 
In practice, this meant that settlers had to be under fifty years old with 
younger children or recently married with intentions to have children in the 
immediate future. Families also needed racially pure backgrounds, and of 
course, active participation in the Nazi movement was advantageous. 

The selection process was lengthy and cumbersome. Applicants began 
with a questionnaire covering the family’s finances and children submitted 
to the mayor and the regional branch of the Homestead Office. A second 
form dealt with a family’s suitability for homesteading. Much of the content 
here focused on the wife, questioning whether she maintained an orderly 
household and was capable of properly managing a homestead. Personal 
data was reviewed to screen for asocial tendencies, such as drunkardness 
or political unreliability. Again, wives received special scrutiny and were 
asked about intimate matters concerning menstruation cycles and prior 
miscarriages. This information then went to local law enforcement and 
welfare officials, as well as to the secret police, for background checks. The 
family also had to prove its Aryan ancestry. Depending on the results, the 
family could be subjected to a medical examination. Assuming the family 
passed, the application went for final approval to a committee consisting 
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of the mayor, a local official from the Homestead Office, and the leader of 
the local Nazi Party chapter." 

The rigor of the selection process varied from place to place. One official 
report stated that 6,439 out of 9,721 applicants in Silesia were approved, 
indicating a 66 percent pass rate. Another official claimed that 30 percent of 
applicants from the Braunschweig region were deemed unacceptable.” The 
situation in Mannheim may have been extreme, where in one batch of 217 
applications, dating from September 1935 to August 1936, only 79 were ap- 
proved, 78 withdrew or submitted incomplete forms, and 60 were rejected. 
Through fall 1936, officials rejected 15,000 out of 67,000 applicants across 
Germany, or around 22 percent." The centralization of the selection process 
through the DAF generated additional frictions between competing Party 
and state bureaucracies. Municipalities were generally responsible for resi- 
dential planning, so some local officials regarded the DAF as interfering in 
local matters, such as in Regensburg, where Mayor Schottenheim regarded 
selection as his personal prerogative. 

Regardless of the exact approval rate, many settlers had limited expe- 
rience tending gardens or animals. To address this, the regime merged 
existing fraternal organizations and mutual benefit societies into the Ger- 
man Settlers League under the Homestead Office. The league assumed 
responsibility for training and advising settlers. It also played a key role 
in monitoring settlers during their three-year probationary period. Wives 
were initially forbidden from working outside the home to eliminate job 
competition with men and increase fertility rates. The end result was that 
the bulk of homesteading work fell to wives, since husbands worked long 
days in factories, often some distance away. As Ludowici explained: “In the 
settlement, the settler wife is just as important as the husband, and today 
in the family and in household economics, she has to likewise fulfill her 
compulsory military service just as the husband as soldier.”"* The DAF 
acknowledged as much, stating that “also in contrast with before, special 
emphasis was placed on the suitability of the wife” during the selection 
process." The German Women’s Work organization assumed the task of 
helping “city wives” adapt to the rigors of homesteading. In the end, set- 
tlers faced a demanding succession of selection, training, and probation 
processes that lasted years. Instead of improving living standards, the or- 
ganizations that sought to help settlers adapt to rural life functioned more 
as mechanisms of control, surveillance, and enforcement. 

Living conditions were difficult with basic services like running water and 
sewage systems often lacking, which only added to the rigor of homestead- 
ing. As one female writer noted in 1935, the wives were solely responsible 
for “the tending of the garden, the feeding of the small animals, the educa- 
tion of a large gaggle of children, and additionally as previously the care 
of the entire household.” Internal government reports confirmed these 
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concerns. A social worker visiting a settlement near Hamburg reported that 
wives were extremely overworked: 


Every bucket of water must be carried out to the country. The grocery stores 
are far away, shopping consumes lots of time. The settlement is predominantly 
families with three, four, or more children, who claim the mother from early to 
late. Besides that, she should care for the house and animals, work in the garden 
and laundry. Some of them simply cannot manage this.’! 


Completing the probationary period proved very challenging under these 
conditions. Some simply gave up, while others were removed for varied 
reasons. 

In Schottenheim, for example, a failed probation could result from any 
expression of political opposition or even dissatisfaction, as well as from 
drunkenness, quarrelsomeness, a sickly wife, or simply making a poor 
impression. Complaints seemed more likely to emanate from neighbors 
than from Party officials. In that sense, the Schottenheim settlement po- 
liced itself to a certain extent. This pattern was repeated across Germany. 
The overall results are unclear, but one regional study of 1,800 homesteads 
conducted in 1937 found that only 40 percent of households successfully 
completed probation, 40 percent received extended probation, and 20 
percent were evicted.’ Another report of 11,500 households across Ger- 
many found that only around 22 percent received extended probation and 
around 12 percent were evicted. Yet some localities appeared significantly 
less stringent. By the end of the first probation period in Munich in 1936, 
for example, only 14 out of 400 households were evicted, mostly for failure 
to tend their gardens satisfactorily.’ 

Homesteads remained the nominal preference for housing in Nazi Ger- 
many, but the numbers signaled different priorities. The Homestead Office 
took credit for producing 820,000 new dwellings by 1937. Around one-third 
of these derived from renovating or subdividing existing residences. Of the 
570,000 residences the Homestead Office claimed as new construction, only 
110,000 were homesteads. By the outbreak of war, the total had increased 
to around 147,500, but this accounted for as little as 7.5 percent of new resi- 
dences. The final total may have reached slightly more than 161,000 by 1942, 
with an annual peak of only around 30,700 in 1938.! Despite these meager 
results, the Homestead Office remained the most prominent outlet for hous- 
ing propaganda until the DAF’s building program experienced a broad 
reorganization in support of the Four Year Plan. 

The Aachen coal-mining settlements were the first tangible indication that 
housing policy would henceforth serve the regime’s burgeoning military- 
industrial complex, instead of simply providing emergency relief for the un- 
employed. As the nominal representative of the working classes, Ley gained 
from this overall shift in priority and quickly set about building professional 
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capacity within the DAF. As Feder and the Labor Ministry jostled for control 
during the summer of 1934, Ley established a Building Department that, un- 
like the Homestead Office, was solely under the purview of the DAF. Julius 
Schulte-Frohlinde, a product of the Stuttgart School tradition, headed this 
new department. Schulte-Frohlinde’s position as a municipal building offi- 
cial in Nuremberg brought him into contact with Speer, which may account 
for his appointment. In his new position, Schulte-Frohlinde had nominal 
oversight of the DAF’s disparate building programs, but his greatest impact 
was on residential construction. Specifically, he sought to develop a compre- 
hensive program for settlement policy, design, and layout that reconciled 
Party ideology with the priority of expanding industrial production.’ 

Backed by the growing might of the DAF, Schulte-Frohlinde launched 
a program of “model” settlements to set a clear direction for the regime’s 
official housing policy. An extensive propaganda campaign promoted the 
work of the Building Department through a series of exhibitions and pub- 
lications. Schulte-Frohlinde also appointed lower-level housing officials, 
architects, and planners, ensuring that a cadre of like-minded professionals 
staffed the regime’s housing apparatus. Despite its modest start, the DAF 
managed to establish itself as the lead authority for screening, educating, 
and supervising settlers by the end of 1934. The DAF also moved to exert 
greater influence over housing design and settlement planning, effectively 
relegating the Labor Ministry to arranging financing. Propelled by Ley’s 
drive for power, the DAF rapidly became an influential force shaping 
housing policy in Nazi Germany. 


Model Nazi Settlements 


In a 1935 speech, Rosenberg noted significant progress in residential plan- 
ning but also observed that “the new settlements unfortunately suffer 
mostly because they lack a spiritual center. Despite the economic emergency, 
builders and architects must find the ways and means to lay out settlements 
really as settlements, and not as random, endlessly expanding rows of 
houses.”!* These early settlements also appeared to undermine the Party’s 
rhetoric about social unity and community, since they were often tailored 
for specific segments of the population, such as unemployed laborers in 
Schottenheim, middle-class professionals in Ramersdorf, or coal miners 
in the DAF settlements. There were other efforts to showcase the regime’s 
ideas, most notably through a series of exhibitions, including the Settlement 
Exhibition Schleswig-Holstein in 1935, the Reich Garden Show in Dresden in 
1936, Reich Exhibition of a Productive Nation in Dtisseldorf in 1937, and the 
Rhine-Main Settlement Work in Frankfurt in 1938, but these tended to be lo- 
cal initiatives with varying degrees of involvement by the Homestead Office 
and DAF and followed the pattern of early settlements heralded as models 
(Kochenhof, Ramersdorf, Adolf Hitler Koog) and then largely forgotten. 
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A variety of factors converged to make Braunschweig an ideal location 
to reconcile the practical and ideological demands put upon housing by 
the regime. Braunschweig suffered from an overall housing shortage and 
poor-quality building stock, but the region was a Nazi stronghold well 
before 1933. In addition, its energetic minister president, Dietrich Klagges, 
championed a range of new building projects to elevate his provincial capi- 
tal into a major power center. Peripheral garden-type settlements would 
house those displaced from the city center. Finally, the Four Year Plan put 
Braunschweig at the geographical center of a burgeoning industrial com- 
plex. These factors necessitated a massive residential building effort, and 
the DAF and its burgeoning Building Department under Schulte-Frohlinde 
were eager to set the tone. 

Situated around a kilometer northwest of Braunschweig, the Lehndorf 
settlement was one of the earliest of these new suburbs and touted as the 
“first large settlement of the Third Reich.” It also introduced a new concept, 
the idea of a “community settlement,” that would unite all socioeconomic 
classes into a race-based nation, a basic idea that had been endorsed by 
Feder, Ludowici, and members of the Stuttgart School. In contrast to previ- 
ous programs focusing on work creation and providing housing, Lehndorf 
would incorporate a “political demand that namely the new settlement 
should be a community settlement in which all stratums and professions 
of the population shall live in order to make possible the formation of a na- 
tional community in this new district.” There was little remarkable about 
Lehndorf’s actual buildings, a mix of single-family homes and duplexes set 
alongside streets and two-story apartment buildings along the main thor- 
oughfare, for a total of around 1,200 residences. City planners launched a 
design competition in May 1934 to create a central square as a focal point 
for community life. The winning entry featured a triangular commons sur- 
rounded by businesses and a church. 

Construction on the residences began in July 1934, and everything seemed 
on track until Hitler made an unexpected visit in July 1935. Klagges outlined 
for Hitler the various building projects underway in the area, no doubt hop- 
ing to impress his Führer, and only mentioned the Lehndorf settlement as 
something of an afterthought. Hitler seemed unaware of the project and 
asked to visit the site. According to secondhand accounts, Hitler grew quite 
angry upon learning that a church was planned for the central commons 
and ordered a new community and Party structure instead.” Plans were 
quickly revised for a new, L-shaped building that served multiple purposes, 
including a school, event hall, restaurant, rooms for Party youth groups and 
officials, and even an air raid shelter. The front of the building was domi- 
nated by a six-story “Party tower” (figure 4.9). While the building conveyed 
a sense of monumentality, its awkward alignment and muddled purpose 
suggested another early clumsy attempt to translate Party ideology into ar- 
chitecture and urban design. The overall project moved forward, but Reich 
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Figure 4.9. The School and Community House in the Lehndorf Settlement in Braunschweig 
Instead of initial plans to build a church at the center of the neighborhood, the tower of the 
combination school and community house provided the architectural focal point for the 
Lehndorf settlement in Braunschweig. Lehndorf was one of the first “model settlements” 
to be planned and constructed by the Nazi regime. The building houses the same general 
activities today. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 


financial support ended soon after Hitler’s visit.” The project’s exact influ- 
ence is unclear, but to the extent Hitler had any interest in housing policy, his 
intervention with the Lehndorf project illustrated well the desultory nature 
of housing policy in Nazi Germany. 

Braunschweig continued building peripheral settlements, but the DAF 
soon became directly involved, perhaps in an effort to avoid the problems 
that had arisen in Lehndorf. Specifically, Ley ordered the construction of a 
model settlement. By the end of 1935, the first public reporting of this proj- 
ect declared that it would “represent the ideas of the Homestead Office in 
practical implementation for the first time in the Reich.” The settlement 
would “contain houses and apartments for all social classes; it is a com- 
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munity settlement. . . . The settlement should not only in its structure and 
in its layout, but rather also in its social structure in some sense serve as a 
model installation and as a first experimental construction project.”! The 
settlement would also be comprehensive in terms of shopping and other 
amenities. The DAF cast its efforts in Braunschweig as a national precedent 
for residential design that “above everything shall again bind the working 
people with the homeland.”'” 

The project site was around a kilometer southeast of town on some marshy 
land known as Mascherode, which lent the settlement its name. The location 
fit with the general ideas of lowering urban densities and reconnecting to 
nature, yet it remained close enough for residents to work in the nearby 
railroad yard and other industrial facilities south of town. Rudolf Rogler, a 
student of the Stuttgart School and a deputy director in the DAF Building 
Department, was placed in charge of designing the settlement under the 
close supervision of Schulte-Frohlinde. In keeping with Stuttgart School doc- 
trine, Rogler’s design resembled a traditional medieval village with a promi- 
nent central square, irregular layout, and gently curving streets. Rogler also 
arranged the varied housing styles to instill a sense of enclosure and spatial 
hierarchy into the actual settlement structure. Homesteads, single-family 
homes, and duplexes were located along side streets and the settlement’s 
edges, while two-story row housing and apartment buildings lined the main 
streets and central square. Schulte-Frohlinde argued that “through the incor- 
poration of rental apartments, it is easier to structure an enclosed center or a 
broad thoroughfare street as a backbone through the settlement.” 

Construction began in earnest in July 1936. This first phase housed around 
2,500 people in roughly 150 homesteads, 240 family homes, and 110 apart- 
ments. Four long buildings with shops on the ground floor and small apart- 
ments above defined the settlement’s main square. The exteriors featured 
a rustic half-timbered appearance. A massive community house, discussed 
later in the chapter, dominated the main approach to the square. A school 
was built on the settlement’s southern edge, but the planned kindergarten 
never materialized. According to DAF officials, “there will be everything 
available in the model settlement that a small town requires.”'* Noticeable 
in its absence, however, was any provision for a church. Work proceeded 
rapidly with the central square largely completed by July 1937 and most of 
the residences finished by April 1938. 

The buildings relied heavily on standardized designs to reduce costs but 
still proved expensive. Even after residents contributed their own labor, 
homesteads cost between 6,000 and 7,000 Reichsmarks. A family home cost a 
minimum of 8,500 Reichsmarks and ranged as high as 22,000 with a required 
25 percent down payment.’* Homesteaders were eligible for government 
loans, but private sources financed most of the work, especially local indus- 
tries whose workers would reside there.'* The apartments were reserved for 
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the lower-income households, but rents still ranged between 20-25 Reichs- 
marks.'” Beyond the income requirements, officials also subjected prospec- 
tive residents to the standard political, social, and racial screening procedures. 
Even before the first phase was complete, a second phase commenced that 
would more than double Mascherode to a total of around 1,200 residences 
and 6,000 people. Schulte-Frohlinde took direct charge of the second phase. 
In response to increased demands for labor and material for military-indus- 
trial production, these newer additions, mostly located in the southeast and 
north, consisted mostly of duplexes, row housing, and two-story apartment 
buildings. This meant significantly smaller lot sizes and the jettisoning of the 
illusion of workers tilling the soil after a full day in the factory. As one official 
explained, “today the deployment of the settler at his place of work with all 
his energy unencumbered by gardening is of crucial importance.” The im- 
peratives of industrial expansion and wartime preparations soon became the 
main drivers of housing policy. Construction proceeded at full speed until 
1938 but then slowed considerably until finally grinding to a halt in 1943. 
The centerpiece of the Mascherode settlement was a massive “community 
house” on the main square designed by Speer and Schulte-Frohlinde. The 
community house resembled contemporary church architecture in its over- 
all design, orientation, and rough masonry facade (figure 4.10). The main 
entranceway, topped by a large eagle clutching a swastika, faced toward the 
west and marked the terminus of the main road leading from town into the 
settlement. The front gable featured a bell room embellished with six semi- 
circular openings, while a speaker’s balcony faced the square so that Party 
officials might address public rallies. A smaller side wing extended perpen- 
dicular from the main wing to enclose the square’s eastern side. The use of 
stone and wood reinforced the square’s rustic aesthetic and continued inside 
the building. The main entranceway led through a foyer honoring the Party’s 
martyrs to a large festival room capable of accommodating around 1,000 
people for various types of cultural and political events. The room opened 
upward to massive oak trusses and wrought-iron chandeliers. Wrought-iron 
wall sconces provided additional lighting. The main festival space was aug- 
mented by several auxiliary rooms, while the side wing housed Party offices 
along the ground floor and Party youth organizations in the attic space.” 
Instead of a church or town hall, the “Village Model Settlement” 
Mascherode was literally built around a community house that embodied the 
Party and its vision of a race-based national community.’ The community 
house provided the Nazi Party with practical and symbolic spaces to fuse 
Germany’s diverse social classes into this imagined people’s community. 
Given its importance, as well as a probable lack of interest among private 
funders, the DAF financed the structure directly through its Beauty of Labor 
section. Dedicated in 1939, the house featured prominently in trade journals. 
As a writer in a leading architectural journal proudly proclaimed: “In this 
building, the sense of the life of the national community is fulfilled.”'* The 
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Figure 4.10. The Community House in the Mascherode Settlement in Braunschweig 

The Nazi-era Mascherode community house loomed over the neighborhood's central square. 
The building’s design, scale, and location put the Party at the center of everyday life—much 
like a town hall or cathedral would have done in older communities. The building has served 
various purposes over the years. The outline of the spread-winged eagle clutching a swastika 
is still visible above the main entranceway on the center right. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 


DAF’s architects drafted plans for similar community houses, such as for the 
Nordhausen settlement in Thuringia, but no other community houses were 
completed other than the Horst Wessel Hall in Erwitte. 

The idea of building model settlements had been around for some time, 
but Ludowici quickly recognized that the Homestead Office lacked the 
resources to sponsor a widespread building program. Instead, he turned 
his attention to building “examples as milestones along the way to a better 
Germany.”'” Apparently satisfied with the results at Mascherode, Schulte- 
Frohlinde later declared that similar “teaching settlements” would be con- 
structed across Germany, each slightly modified to the particularities of its 
region.’ In reality, most of the houses built by the Nazi regime relied heav- 
ily on standardized, mass-produced designs and components dressed up 
with relatively small vernacular embellishments. Beyond Mascherode, the 
idea of a community settlement with a community house remained more as- 
pirational than operational. The DAF simply lacked the resources to finance 
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a large number of comparable projects, while the demands of war prepara- 
tions curtailed new housing construction. DAF planners hoped that others 
would emulate Mascherode’s community house, but disputes over financ- 
ing between municipal authorities, provincial agencies, and private lenders 
meant that few civic facilities were realized. The housing that was completed 
was overwhelmingly in the form of rental apartments, perhaps accounting 
for around 75 percent of all new housing completed during 1938.'* Yet the 
idea of physically building the Party’s political hierarchy into the spatial 
fabric of residential areas persisted even as the demands of war intensified. 


STANDARDIZATION AND IMPROVISATION 


The outbreak of war had little immediate impact on housing policy, since 
the construction sector had been shifting toward a wartime footing since 
1935. In many ways, the first war years simply accelerated trends already 
in place, including movement toward multistory apartment buildings 
with smaller rental units, the primacy of military-industrial concerns, ef- 
forts toward standardization, and ultimately central planning." Housing 
construction slowed substantially following the outbreak of war, including 
most projects associated with the Four Year Plan, but largely as a result of 
labor and material shortages rather than any central directive. The tempo 
of planning and construction rebounded slightly during 1940, but the 
regime’s various housing authorities were often moving in different direc- 
tions. Some focused on measures to address the emergencies of war, while 
others cast their gaze toward expanding German living space into newly 
conquered territories, and still others chased utopian visions for finally 
solving Germany’s housing crises. 


Promises and Prototypes 


Germany’s housing shortage only worsened following the emergency con- 
struction of the West Wall in response to the Sudetenland crisis in 1938. 
General housing construction largely ground to a halt. Even priority hous- 
ing projects associated with the Four Year Plan and military were greatly 
curtailed, so the housing shortage worsened. In Frankfurt, as many as 1,000 
families applied for 102 planned new apartments in 1938, even though the 
builder had not yet started advertising.“ The regime’s security agencies 
soon registered broad public discontent. A 1937 Gestapo field report from 
Bremen noted that workers were perplexed by the inconsistency of state and 
Party propaganda calling for more marriages and births while at the same 
time failing to meet the demand for residential space. 

Leaders acknowledged this discontent but were unwilling to shift re- 
sources from armaments production. Instead, the regime offered promises 
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of a brighter future. Already in 1936, Ley defended the immediacy of re- 
armament but promised that “after this time, according to the will of the 
Führer, about five million homesteads and apartments will be built across 
the entire Reich.”'# By July 1940, the Labor Ministry estimated that around 2 
million households still lacked a residence, while some private government 
estimates in 1939 put the figure at around 2.5 million households.” Perhaps 
hoping to dissipate some of this frustration, broad discussions in profes- 
sional and policy publications began in early 1940 to focus on the need to 
prioritize the housing crisis after the war. The traditional farmstead, village, 
and old town, as well as their newer incarnations as homesteads and com- 
munity settlements, remained the ideal, but there was a growing realization 
that smaller, simpler, and more standardized alternatives would be needed 
to meet postwar demand. It was imperative to begin planning now, as one 
writer proclaimed, since “after the war, an accumulation of household for- 
mation and residential demand must be reckoned with.” 15° 

In early 1940, Ley renewed his battle against Seldte and the Labor Min- 
istry. If there was to be a massive residential construction program after 
the war, Ley wanted control. Sensing this, Seldte tried to reassert the Labor 
Ministry as a prominent player in housing, issuing his ideas for a postwar 
housing program tied to “the creation of a unified and comprehensive Reich 
construction law.”'! This effort was as ineffectual as his previous attempts. 
The matter might have remained just the latest episode in a long-running 
feud until the sudden defeat of France suggested the war’s end was close 
at hand and increased the urgency of outlining a postwar housing program. 
In September 1940, Hitler approved a decree drafted by Speer and Martin 
Bormann establishing a working group, including most of the regime’s top 
leadership, to develop a concrete program.'” 

The DAF could move quickly, because it had already devoted consider- 
able effort to amassing information and commissioning studies to justify 
expansive social programs, including housing, all of which would of course 
fall under its jurisdiction. This, in turn, provided the basis for an interim 
report outlining steps to achieve the development of the Nazi Reich into a 
social state after the war. The report argued that the lack of available and 
affordable housing had significant demographic, socioeconomic, and geopo- 
litical implications, including a deficit of around 300,000 births annually due 
to parental decisions to delay or limit reproduction. 

Moreover, the regime needed to settle millions of people in the eastern 
territories. An expansive housing program totaling around six million 
residences was deemed necessary to guarantee both social peace and fa- 
cilitate the demographic growth necessary to colonize newly conquered 
territories. This would cost between 60 to 80 billion Reichsmarks, estimated 
to be roughly comparable to the combined costs of the regime’s armament 
program leading up to 1939 and would basically mean doubling con- 
struction activity from its previous high point. Such a feat could only be 
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accomplished, the DAF concluded, through total central planning, which 
happened to be the DAF’s long-standing objective.” Predictably the DAF’s 
power grab generated significant opposition from the more technocratic and 
market-oriented elements within the regime, including the Labor, Interior, 
and Finance Ministries, as well as from Speer and Fritz Todt. 

In November 1940, Hitler tried to resolve the situation through his Decree 
for the Preparation of German Residential Construction after the War. The 
decree adopted the general tone of the earlier DAF report by noting that Ger- 
many would face a number of postwar challenges, which included the need 
to replace war losses, that could only be overcome through the demographic 
imperative of population growth. “It is therefore essential,” the decree noted, 
“that the new German residential construction program in the future corre- 
sponds to the prerequisites for a healthy life for large families.”'* The decree 
did not specify the total amount of housing to be built, but the promise of 
six million new units built over ten years was widely publicized. The decree 
did, however, specify that around 80 percent of all postwar units would be 
four-room apartments with seventy-four square meters of floor space (figure 
4.11). The remaining 20 percent was split evenly between three- and five- 
room apartments of sixty-two and eighty-six square meters, respectively. 
The layout and type of individual projects would depend on their location, 
but Hitler’s decree indicated preference for multistory apartment buildings, 
continuing the shift away from homesteads.’ The main difference was that 
the regime promised to provide relatively spacious apartments after the war, 
rather than tiny people’s apartments. 

Hitler created the post of Reich Commissar for social housing construction 
to begin preparations.’ The position promised a great deal of authority and 
influence, but there seemed little enthusiasm among Hitler’s other lieuten- 
ants given the implicit threat that more power would flow to Ley and the 
DAF. There also seemed to be some level of consensus that some type of 
Ministry of Construction, most likely headed by Todt, should form after the 
war. In the meantime, the fact that the DAF was already heavily involved 
in residential planning through the Four Year Plan assured that Ley got the 
job. Nonetheless, Ley still fell short of gaining total control as Hitler’s decree 
failed to set clear areas of authority or jurisdiction. Ley still had to contend 
with Goring and Todt and their control over the allocation of labor and 
materials. Additionally, the decree appointed the Gauleiters, who had their 
own agendas, as regional housing commissars. Finally, the authorities in 
charge of the proliferating number of redesign cities (Speer in Berlin, Giesler 
in Weimar and Munich, etc.) were exempted.” A member of Ley’s staff later 
noted that the new Reich commissar faced numerous “disputed competen- 
cies” in his new post.” 

The decree also left financial questions unresolved, beyond stating that 
municipal governments and nonprofit associations would be responsible, 
while private funding would be utilized whenever possible. As Hans Wag- 
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Figure 4.11. Blueprints for Two Standardized Four-Room Apartments in a Multistory Building 
These blueprints show the floor plan for two standardized four-room apartments in a multistory 
building. As the demands of war increased, the Nazi regime shifted residential construction to 
prioritizing standardized, multifamily, multistory apartment buildings. 

Source: Jacob, “Erprobungstypen,” 299. 


ner, one of Ley’s chief deputies, duly noted, the broad scope of the proposed 
program combined with the huge financial hurdles meant the regime would 
have to achieve “three times the performance for half the price.” To reduce 
costs and speed construction, the decree called for widespread standardiza- 
tion, rationalization, simplification, and mechanization of materials, com- 
ponents, and techniques. These imperatives now became the central drivers 
of social housing, compelling the development of common floorplans and 
building components for the duration of the initiative. 

Todt, who was perhaps the individual most responsible among Party 
leaders for promoting the importance of efficiency, argued that “significant 
savings can be achieved through simplification in residential construction” 
while simultaneously avoiding “bleak egalitarianism.”' Hitler reportedly 
endorsed the concept enthusiastically, remarking during a private discus- 
sion in October 1941: 


What's the point of having a hundred different models of wash-basins? Why 
these differences in the dimensions of windows and doors? You change your 
apartment, and your curtains are no longer any use to you! . .. What economies 
one could achieve by standardization in this field! The wish we have to give 
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millions of Germans better living conditions forces us to standardisation, and 
thus to make use of elements built to a norm, wherever there is no necessity for 
individual forms. If we make things uniform, the masses will be able to enjoy 
the material amenities of life.!*! 


Various agencies soon launched efforts to develop a model apartment 
based on the premise that standardized and interchangeable dimensions, 
materials, and components would maximize efficiency in terms of cost, 
resources, and labor. Ley and his staff proceeded as if they were solely 
responsible, but Speer appointed widely respected architect Ernst Neufert 
to work on housing standardization, while Schulte-Frohlinde went to work 
on those same issues for Todt. Schulte-Frohlinde made clear that practical- 
ity and necessity were the major driving factors: “The multistory building 
as an economic solution will play an even greater role in the future than 
previously. . . . It is not to say that now the apartment in multistory build- 
ings is the best residential form.” 16? 

Simon, now Ley’s chief of staff as Reich Commissar, developed a relatively 
comprehensive perspective on the postwar housing program, or at least 
Ley’s understanding of it. The program was to be Hitler’s way of thank- 
ing returning soldiers and a testament to his determination to transform 
Germany into the world’s first, truly socialist state. Social housing, accord- 
ing to Simon, would promote sufficient procreation to colonize Germany’s 
newly annexed territories. The occupied territories would also provide a 
ready source of slave labor to help build those colonies. Yet, while they 
toiled on social housing for their new masters, Polish and other foreign 
workers would be housed in segregated barracks to prevent “the danger of 
them becoming settled, the related racial mixing, and ethnic infiltration.”'® 
Standardization would be compulsory, but Hitler, Speer, and others would 
avoid rigid regulations that might compromise the beauty of the homeland. 
Ley followed up on Hitler’s decree with his own order in November 1940, 
instructing the Gauleiters to implement the policies issued by the DAF. 

Various agencies quickly developed prototypes, culminating in the unveil- 
ing of the “Four Room Apartment” at the Diisseldorf building exhibition in 
July 1941. This model, which provided nearly eighty-three square meters of 
livable space, a significant improvement for many families, illustrated what 
Hitler’s decree promised for Germans after the war. The display was report- 
edly well attended and “both professionals and laypersons were pleasantly 
surprised by the spaciousness of the planned people’s apartments.”'* In 
fact, the promised apartments were larger than some homesteads. There was 
also general consensus around the overall form of the neighborhoods. The 
Homestead Office retained its preference for single-story homesteads and 
family homes but acknowledged the necessity of higher-density settlements 
of multistory rental apartments, generally in the form of long, rectangular 
structures of two or three stories with slightly pitched roofs (figure 4.12). 
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Figure 4.12. Layout for a Settlement of Larger Apartment Buildings near Danzig 

Despite the shift toward larger apartment buildings, the Homestead Office still tried to arrange those 
structures in an organic layout in harmony with the topography. This map shows the layout for a 
settlement near Danzig. 

Source: Brunne, “Die Groß-Siedlung Elbing-Kupferhamer,” 569. 


It was soon apparent that in order to realize the scale and efficiencies en- 
visioned by Hitler’s ambitious decree, rationalization and standardization 
would need to extend far beyond common floorplans. The DAF established 
an office called Beauty of the Dwelling charged with approaching interior 
design and furnishings as a “political problem.”'® The new emphasis on ra- 
tionalization and standardization also necessitated “the creation of construc- 
tion companies that are exclusively active in residential construction and 
always build the same type from predetermined standard prices.”!% The re- 
gime’s previous emphasis on craftsmanship soon gave way to unskilled and 
youth laborers toiling toward “the mechanization of the building process.” 17 

Through these means, the DAF came up with the improbable claim that 
rationalization would lower the overall cost of a four-room apartment from 
around 14,000 to 7,000 Reichsmarks.'* Darré was sponsoring a similar effort 
through a contest to create a standard farmstead design in 1941 and 1942, 
reasoning that advances in farming technologies and transportation would 
erase regional differences in farming practices, so a simplified standard 
design would be applicable throughout Germany.'’® Yet the move toward 
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standardization generated resistance. Builders feared that cost controls and 
state regulation would squeeze profits. Small construction firms worried 
that rationalization would put them out of business as government contracts 
favored larger firms capable of mass production. Architects, preservation- 
ists, and skilled craftsmen worried that standardization would stifle creativ- 
ity resulting in monotony. 

The end result was much debate and myriad prototypes but little prog- 
ress. Schulte-Frohlinde proposed a generic standard apartment block of 
three stories that could be used across the Reich but allowed for possible 
regional variations utilizing local building materials to reduce transporta- 
tion costs.'” On the surface, developments seemed to confirm the proclama- 
tion of Paul Steinhauser, then director of the Homestead Office, that “social 
housing connects to the concept of new German housing, which must sooner 
or later trigger a total order of housing character.”'”! Yet even this compro- 
mise failed to generate consensus. Neupert derided the regime’s inability 
to exert central control, exclaiming “in the design of architectural form, the 
Party cannot limit itself to exhibitions and proclamations of certain guide- 
lines.”'” The following year, Wagner lamented “our completely incoherent 
residential and settlement essence.”!” A few months later, Simon declared in 
exacerbation that “there will certainly be no floorplan against which the so- 
called experts could not object to something. But concerning these continual 
objections, we will come to no practical solution. We must for once finally 
decide!”! This inability to make decisions had been previously noted. In 
1938, Ernst von Stuckrad, Steinhauser’s predecessor at the Homestead Of- 
fice, acknowledged that the DAF was subject to frequent complaints about 
an “over-organization, a bureaucratization of homesteading procedures.”!” 
Planning for Hitler’s postwar housing program faltered amid the demands 
of war and political infighting. Relatively few prototypes were completed, 
most of them to house armaments workers. 

Officials resorted, as a result, to desperate ad hoc measures, such as confis- 
cating Jewish residences. Although there were not enough remaining Jewish 
homes to make a significant difference, their confiscation served to deflect 
blame. Officials also began converting office spaces into residences and 
subdividing apartments into ever smaller units. Subdividing apartments 
accounted for around 129,000 new units in 1934, but this dropped to around 
29,000 by 1938, likely reflecting the fact that most large apartments had al- 
ready been subdivided. The conversion of attics was also touted as a partial 
remedy, although officials acknowledged that “attic apartments generally 
do not correspond to the desired residential culture; even under favorable 
conditions, they tend to be especially cold in winter and especially hot in 
summer.” Ironically, these efforts increased population densities just as the 
threat of Allied bombing increased. 
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Efforts toward standardization and rationalization soon intersected with 
plans to redesign the Führer and Gau cities, since the adornment of these 
cities necessitated widespread demolition, reorganization, and reconstruc- 
tion of residential areas. As the plans of Speer, Giesler, and others grew more 
ambitious, it became clear that thousands of new homes were needed for 
displaced families. In Berlin alone, more than 52,000 residences were slated 
for demolition. Demolition proceeded apace, but little substantive progress 
was made on completing replacement housing. Already in 1938, only 12,000 
of the planned 30,000 apartments were finished for the initial stage of Ber- 
lin’s redevelopment.'” Even the relatively modest forum in Weimar entailed 
the demolition of more than 500 residences and businesses.'” Berlin would 
need even more residences as total housing demand was projected to even- 
tually increase by around 650,000 units. To meet this need, Speer and his staff 
would rely on people’s apartments, featuring two or three rooms and rang- 
ing from around 43 to 73 square meters in floor space.'” Yet unlike the apart- 
ments incorporated in smaller settlements like Mascherode, the apartment 
complexes in Speer’s Charlottenburg North and South City neighborhoods 
would be mammoth blocks, four to six stories tall and sometimes stretching 
500 meters in length (figure 4.13). The imperative to create monumental, 
axial corridors linking Speer’s showpiece spaces overrode the idea of rooting 
Germans into organic communities. 

Speer’s authority was relatively unchallenged in Berlin, but the situation 
was more contested elsewhere. In Munich, Giesler planned a new South 
City district to accommodate up to 20,000 residents. The development fea- 
tured a rigid grid layout around a broad boulevard stretching over three 
kilometers. Most residences would be standard four-room apartments 
built in massive blocks. As concerns over air raids grew, Giesler decided to 
add air raid shelters to the corners of the blocks.'*° Giesler simply informed 
the city without any prior consultation that his redesign projects would 
entail the demolition of around 17,000 residences. City officials reacted an- 
grily and sought financial assistance from Schacht unsuccessfully.'* Only 
one test building was partially completed, but it would have provided a 
possible path for residential construction in the Führer and Gau cities had 
Germany won the war. 

Disputes continued to proliferate as architects, planners, and Party offi- 
cials eagerly mapped out expansive redesign programs while demonstrating 
little interest in the corequisite replacement housing. Various government of- 
ficials, including Speer, soon noted that it was simply impossible to meet all 
the regime’s building objectives simultaneously, even freed of the demands 
of war. Despite the growing housing shortages, Speer noted with dismay 
that many new redesign plans called for tearing down 10 percent of a city’s 
residences without planning for replacement housing.’ 
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Figure 4.13. Drawing of Planned Residential Areas in Berlin’s Charlottenburg District 
Residential areas planned to accompany Hitler’s redesign of major cities abandoned all pretense 
to vernacular architecture and blood-and-soil rhetoric. Instead, Albert Speer and his colleagues 
designed larger, multistory apartment blocks arranged in axial formations. This drawing shows a 
residential boulevard planned for Berlin’s Charlottenburg district. 

Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 86. 
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The New East and the New Town 


Victories over Poland and across Northern and Western Europe opened new 
horizons for the regime’s planners, but they still faced constraints from prop- 
erty owners and long-established settlement and transportation infrastruc- 
tures. In contrast, the newly conquered eastern territories were regarded as 
a blank slate, begging for systematic reorganization as new living space.'® 
Here, planners, architects, and engineers were supremely confident that they 
could put National Socialist principles into action unencumbered by estab- 
lished interests. In October 1939, Hitler appointed Himmler as Reich Com- 
missar for the Strengthening of German Nationhood, giving him overall 
responsibility for the administration of occupied Poland. Himmler quickly 
set about building an expansive bureaucracy to transform these areas. Him- 
mler’s lieutenants drafted a so-called General Plan East, which entailed 
brutal demographic change as Jews, Poles, and other non-German groups 
were expelled or killed to make way for ethnic German settlers, primarily 
relocated from other regions across Central and Eastern Europe. 

This demographic upheaval was to be accompanied by a comprehensive 
building program to create suitable living spaces for German settlers. A 
cadre of planners and builders soon flooded the region. As was typical for 
the regime, the organizational hierarchy remained relatively opaque. Him- 
mler was generally in charge, but a number of other agencies and individu- 
als were also involved. The professional press was soon filled with reports 
from the occupied territories. These reports invariably centered on two 
themes. The first was that these lands were essentially German in origin, 
despite the clear presence of non-German majorities. The second was that 
foreign influences, mostly Polish, Jewish, or communist, had caused great 
but not irreparable harm. In terms of housing, this meant that most histori- 
cal city centers could be redeemed, but more recent construction would be 
demolished and reorganized. 

In December 1940, the Reich Office for Regional Planning organized a 
conference of key planners and builders. Himmler’s attendance made clear 
the importance of the event. One of the top planners for the east, Ernst 
Jarmer, spoke of the need to expedite the transformation “of the new east- 
ern territories into a land settled by Germans in the shortest time.” '** Most 
established urban areas would be retained, but their populations signifi- 
cantly reduced and Germanized. A new settlement pattern of small towns 
and farms would accentuate the region’s agrarian character. The overall 
effort required comprehensive planning. As Konrad Meyer, a professor 
of agronomy, SS colonel, and principal author of the General Plan East, 
noted, National Socialism would bring order and comprehensive planning 
to all aspects of everyday life, resulting in the “total organization of space 
and economics.”'* Settlement policy would play a key role. Returning 
to Meyer, “the goal of the settlement strategy is to Germanize the region 
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totally to the smallest thing.”'* Planners focused much of their attention 
on towns, but Himmler was more interested in the countryside, so Meyer 
devoted resources early on to initiatives that would directly support the 
creation of new farmsteads and villages, like reforestation, wetland drain- 
age, field reclamation, and energy and transportation infrastructures. By 
December 1940, Himmler and several other government ministries issued 
Guidelines for the Care and Improvement of Townscapes in the German 
East, heralding a “profound reorganization” of these territories as ev- 
erything deemed ugly, unclean, and useless gave way to useful, simple, 
and beautiful things.'” Josef Umlauf, a DAF architect who transferred to 
become chief urban planner on Himmler’s Reich Commissar staff, drew 
heavily from Walter Christaller and Feder as he drafted successive direc- 
tives on Himmler’s behalf for reordering the eastern territories.'* 

Before long, the scathing reports of squalid conditions gave way to cel- 
ebratory accounts of rejuvenation. One account detailed how the newly 
refurbished and renamed Adolf Hitler Square in Kraköw “again shows a 
German cityscape” as homeowners were obliged to undertake “necessary 
aesthetic improvements.”' Another report noted that homes, stores, and 
roads were being repaired to accommodate the influx of German merchants, 
bureaucrats, and settlers, so that “entirely German residential areas are 
emerging.” In cooperation with the SS, Austrian professor Werner Knapp 
produced a handbook of design principles for rural areas. The purpose, ac- 
cording to Knapp, was “to build farms, hamlets, villages so that they become 
German communities in a new homeland, that is our unequivocally clear 
task. Blood and soil are the cornerstones our new world, space and people 
therefore become the starting point for architectural design creations.”'! 
Builders and planners were busily renovating and constructing farmsteads 
in the east well into 1943. 

In the broadest sense, these housing projects provided another mecha- 
nism for the transformation of the eastern territories. Dietrich Reiser, a 
landscape architect and contributor to the General Plan East, explicitly 
acknowledged the role of housing construction as a national-political 
weapon in his report on the annexed Zichenau region. Reiser decried the 
squalid living conditions and chaotic residential development resulting 
from racial mixing and Jewish greed. To reverse this decay, Reiser argued 
that older housing stock that was German in origin should be renovated 
and reserved for Germans. “The task, to transform the area into German 
ethnic territory, is essentially a total mission,” Reiser declared, requiring 
the “cleansing of the land of all elements that do not belong here.” Ewald 
Liedecke, the director of the planning section of the Homestead Office in 
Danzig, concurred. Beyond just renovating homes, planners would en- 
deavor to “reshape these towns into symbols of German character... and 
also to document the National Socialist world order in space for centuries 
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... the goal must always remain to structure the towns of the east as sym- 
bols of our political will and our cultural achievements.” !° 

These early efforts were rather piecemeal, but soon more systematic ap- 
proaches emerged. Professional planners reached a general consensus that a 
relatively dispersed network of small towns scattered among farms and na- 
ture areas constituted the ideal settlement pattern. Architects and engineers 
worked to rationalize housing, while another cadre of planners endeavored 
to structure these new towns. Gottfried Feder, the former Reich Commissar, 
made a surprising contribution to this effort. In March 1939, Feder and Fritz 
Rechenberg published The New Town to set out an empirical and scientific 
basis for the spatial reordering of German society in support of the regime’s 
socioeconomic, demographic, political, and racial objectives. The book was 
to be a “complete tool for the artistic design of the new towns of the Third 
Reich” capturing “totality in settlement thought.” The main organizational 
principle of this new Germany would be the new town: 


These new towns of a new world view will be the most visible and lasting 
expression of a new community will. They will and must organically grow out 
of the social structure of the population. .. . The towns of the future must be 
in planning and construction, in their harmonious integration in the landscape 
and surroundings, in their relationship to district, region, and Reich, a living 
expression of the new spirit of the age and the will to live and work in the new 
Greater Germany created by Adolf Hitler.’ 


Feder provided a basic blueprint for an ideal settlement in which “the social 
structure of the population must emerge as the new structuring principle in 
the field of vision of future town builders.”'” Feder argued that these new 
towns should have around 20,000 people, making them “large enough to 
lead an independent social, cultural, and economic life,” yet small enough 
that everything could be reached easily without mass transit.” These towns 
would avoid the disadvantages of city and village while retaining the ad- 
vantages of both. 

Feder envisioned new towns composed of cells corresponding roughly 
to a primary school district of 500 to 600 students, or around 3,500 people. 
Each cell would be primarily residential but contain enough businesses to 
provide for residents’ daily needs. The cells form a circle around a town 
center since, as Feder explained, “basically, the round town form is also the 
more organic.” The town center would host government and Party of- 
fices, a post office, a bank, and other services people utilize less frequently. 
Feder’s idea resembled the notion of the “neighborhood unit” then circu- 
lating in Anglo-American planning circles, but instead of being relatively 
self-contained, Feder’s cells provided the foundations for a nested urban 
hierarchy extending upward, eventually reaching the Reich capital. “The 
integration of the individual cells must be designed so that the life of each 
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local place orientates itself clearly toward its center and from there can 
flow to the next higher level up to the town center,” Feder maintained. 
“From here, the town must first be connected to the sequentially higher 
organism of the province and the Reich.” 

The bulk of housing would be single-family homes on plots between 
500 and 800 square meters. Rental apartments would comprise about one- 
quarter of housing units, mostly in three-story buildings in the town center 
with businesses along the ground floors. To maintain their connection with 
the soil and simultaneously produce some of their own food, apartment 
residents would be allotted gardening space on the town’s edge.” Here, 
Feder was trying to balance between competing imperatives within Nazi 
Germany—namely, the desire to build a sense of community, enclosure, 
and monumentality into the regime’s new settlements versus the belief that 
dispersed populations were necessary for meaningful connections to nature, 
higher fertility rates, greater economic security, and reduced danger from 
aerial attack. These new towns were to be dispersed and merged harmoni- 
ously into a landscape of farms, forests, and lakes that would root the com- 
munity in nature and provide self-sufficiency in basic necessities, but they 
were not intended to be completely autarchic. Instead, they would adopt 
different specializations, such as mining or manufacturing, as determined 
by Reich central planners. Feder emphasized the primacy of state interests, 
reminding his readers that “the ideal always remains the construction of 
new settlements entirely according to the new political considerations in 
terms of defense policy, transportation, economics, and demography as they 
result from the reorganization of the German living space for the Reich.” 

Feder noted that his hierarchical town model based on small cells exhib- 
ited a “striking resemblance to the structure of the Party.” The new town’s 
basic spatial structure of neighborhood, subcore, and core corresponded to 
the Party’s basic administrative structure of block, cell, and chapter, so that 
each new town and its adjacent hinterland constituted a Party district (figure 
4.14). “So arises here a gratifying correspondence between the structure of 
basic provisions, administration, organization, and transportation,” Feder 
concluded. “One can say that our town is complete in every sense.”*” By 
linking to the Party hierarchy, Feder goes beyond the idea of cells as basic 
organizing principles. Instead of self-sufficient settlements, these new towns 
would be interlinked and integrated into highly ordered and expansive net- 
works and hierarchies. In that sense, Feder’s concept drew from the garden 
city ideas propagated by Howard and Fritsch, but rather than being rela- 
tively isolated and geometric, Feder’s new towns would be interconnected, 
organic, and embedded in a nationwide hierarchy. To signify this general 
concept, Feder helped popularize the term Stadtlandschaft, which roughly 
translates as city or town landscape.” 

Feder assumed the state and its central planners would force people, busi- 
nesses, and investment into his new towns, since “only superior leadership 
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Figure 4.14. Schematic for an Ideal Town of 20,000 Inhabitants 

Reich Housing Commissar Gottfried Feder believed that the ideal town should have around 20,000 
inhabitants, and its spatial layout should correspond to the hierarchical structure of the Party. In this 
example, the smallest circles represented neighborhoods where residents could meet their daily 
needs that corresponded to Party blocks; medium circles represented neighborhoods that provided 
weekly needs and corresponded to Party cells; and the largest circle was the entire town that pro- 
vided for monthly needs. The town and its surroundings constituted a Party district. 

Source: Feder with Rechenberg, Die neue Stadt, 461, adapted by Melissa Baker. 


and the concentration of all power in one hand make such building projects 
possible at all.”” Indeed, the Nazi dictatorship seemed a prerequisite for a 
comprehensive spatial reorganization of German society, economics, and de- 
mography. Feder reiterated his vision of a comprehensive reorganization of 
German living space shortly before his death. The end result, Feder argued, 
would be the collaboration and integration of Germany’s professional build- 
ers, planners, engineers, and other scholars into an interdisciplinary cadre 
dedicated to the comprehensive spatial reordering of Germany, the German 
people, and beyond. Indeed, Feder concluded: “He [Hitler] has carved the 
borders of the new German living space with a brazen pen on the map of 
Europe; to fill this in with the flourishing of German life in his spirit is the 
task of German engineering.” 

Feder’s book was received well in the trade press. Although admittedly 
biased, the judgment of one of Feder’s students was typical in describing his 
mentor’s general concept as representing a “totality of thought” in planning 
for a “total city.”*°° Wilhelm Wortmann, a city planner in Bremen and later 
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contributor to Himmler’s General Plan East and Speer’s reconstruction staff, 
echoed that sentiment: “The city-landscape will be a new cellular-based 
structure of the city deliberately modeled on the political organization of 
our people.”?” The idea of structuring new settlements as a hierarchy of cells 
that paralleled the Party hierarchy influenced residential planning for some 
high-priority projects, such as the housing associated with the Reich Works 
Hermann Göring in Linz. The concept was more clearly evident in the later 
work of Speer’s reconstruction staff to plan the postwar rebuilding of Ger- 
many’s bombed-out cities. 

The task assumed its greatest immediacy with vast new territories in- 
corporated into the Reich, especially in the east. Prominent urban planner 
Hans Bernhard Reichow, for example, envisioned a new Germanized east 
characterized by the “uniform alignment of the settlement cells in the sense 
of the new ideological and political structure of our Reich.”?® These settle- 
ment cells would be structured as towns along the “new town” model and 
then further organized into a hierarchy of networked towns. “As a part of 
this total organization, the settlement form develops from a cellular-based 
structure, which corresponds to the new political structure and simultane- 
ously takes into account the perspectives of defense and air raid protec- 
tion,” Reichow explained. “The relationships among the cells as well as to 
the higher-ranking communal facilities can become, through optics, traffic, 
green areas, or otherwise, like a natural disposition.””” Carl Culemann, a 
government planner in West Prussia, made the linkage between settlement 
cells and Party structure most explicit: 


The structuring of life in space is part of the general task of structuring the 
life of the people and runs parallel to the structuring of the people through 
political organization. And the laws, according to which the masses are to be 
structured, are necessarily the same for the ordering of residences in the urban 
settlement and for the ordering of men in the organizations of the party or in 
the armed forces.” 


Culemann argued that forty to sixty households constituted a block and 
four to eight blocks made a cell. The local chapters of the Nazi Party would 
contain three to ten cells, depending on local circumstances (figure 4.15). 
Regardless of the specific ratios, a clear trend was the progressive blurring 
of the distinction between the settlement cell and the Party cell; community 
and Party would become one and the same. 

Walter Christaller, a geographer famous for developing central place 
theory, also moved to put his theory into practice in the east." Central 
place theory was an attempt to explain settlement patterns as largely a 
function of population, distance, and the provision of goods and services 
to market areas of varying size. Based on his theory, Christaller envisioned 
a nested hierarchy with farmsteads as the basic units, clustered succes- 
sively into hamlets, village groups, and finally a district capital of 20,000 to 
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SCHEMA DER 
NORMALSTADT 
3-4 ORTSGRUPPEN 


Figure 4.15. A Residential Layout That Mirrored the Party’s Structure 

This schematic reflected a growing acceptance that new residential areas should be structured to 
mirror the organization of the Party, as well as a shift away from more rustic, organic street layouts 
to more rigid geometric formations. The smallest squares represent individual households, which 
are organized into the larger rectangular blocks corresponding to Party cells within a town of 
20,000 people. 


Source: Culemann, “Die Gestaltung der stadtischen Siedlungsmasse,” 130. 


30,000 people.” Like Feder, Christaller produced estimates for the number 
of various occupations needed, although focusing on the village group 
instead of the district city. The overall result would be “the cell-like 
structure of the state” based on a “unified comprehensive plan, in which 
every detail from the beginning can be systematically put in the correct 
and necessary location.”?'* The conceptual efforts of Christaller, Feder, and 
others contributed to what Umlauf characterized as a “summarized plan 
for the complete spatial order” of the eastern territories (figure 4.16). 
Meyer expressed this impulse toward planning: “The ideal task of the state 
is and remains, instead of steering and promoting, to intervene and to act 
so that the individual members of the nation are made capable of helping 
themselves and of shaping their future.” ”6 

Speer was also eager to put his stamp on the colonization of the occu- 
pied east. His staff was already making city plans by the end of 1940 that 
expanded progressively as Hitler’s armies advanced. One noticeable de- 
velopment was the growing acceptance of town plans with rigid geometric 
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Kutno Raumordnungsseiige 
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Figure 4.16. Central Place Theory Applied to the Kutno Area in Wartheland 

Produced by Heinrich Himmler’s staffers as they planned for the widespread reorganization of the 
eastern territories, this map applies the idea of Central Place Theory to delineate a spatial hierarchy 
of the Kutno area in Wartheland. Centered on Kutno, the region was to be structured around main 
villages and villages, each with their own hinterlands, spaced roughly evenly. 

Source: Frank, “Raum- und Flächenordnungsskizzen als ersten Planungsgrundlagen,” 7. 


layouts as exemplified by the “Town X” schema produced by Speer’s office 
and the DAF Architecture Bureau (figure 4.17). The design was intended 
as an example for a new city in the east of around 20,000 residents. Rudolf 
Wolters argued that each new building in the new Reich should fit into a 
comprehensive whole and that urban planners must 


always make every effort to impress the new order of nation and Reich onto the 
new city plan. It contradicts our contemporary view to artificially give a city 
plan the picturesque look of a city “grown” during the Middle Ages, to curve 
streets without a real purpose, to lay out contorted places with all kinds of ro- 
mantic motifs. . .. Only a city plan that is the clear, soldierly-strict, and focused 
on a strong structural center can be the mirror of the tremendous political will 
and the military happenings of the Greater German Reich.””” 


This represented a significant departure from the traditionalist, Stuttgart 
School model, which favored gently curving streets following the contours 
of the landscape. As architect Erich Böckler noted, “the foundation of urban 
planning is reality; self-indulgence in picturesque motifs is profoundly alien 
to its essence.”7!8 
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Figure 4.17. Design for a New Settlement in the East Featuring Geometric Layouts 

Designs for new settlements in the eastern territories increasingly resembled geometric abstractions. 
Supervised by Albert Speer’s office, this plan transposed Hitler’s vision of grandiose boulevards, 
monumental architecture, and broad public spaces from the city to the town. 

Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 89. 


Himmler, with the acquiescence of Ley and Seldte, eventually asserted 
authority by issuing a series of directives for the eastern territories. Himmler 
emphasized the need for comprehensive, centralized planning with the SS 
naturally making the final judgment. Although acknowledging the necessity 
of some larger urban areas, Himmler envisioned a predominantly agrar- 
ian landscape of farms and villages situated within an orderly yet organic 
hierarchy. Villages of 400 to 500 people provided the basic building blocks. 
These villages would be roughly equidistance to a main village with around 
800 to 1,000 people. Around ten main villages would be similarly oriented 
around a small town of 15,000 to 20,000 people, which itself was organized 
to correspond to the Party’s structure of cell, chapter, and district with 
community houses as the focal points for civic life. This basic organizing 
principle ensured, according to Himmler, the organic relation between town 
and countryside and ultimately secured German rule over these territories. 
Himmler’s directives basically codified the planning principles endorsed 
by Feder, Christaller, and many of their colleagues and gave a fairly clear 
picture how Hitler and Himmler envisioned the new east.?" 
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The issue largely remained conceptual, but the Warthegau region wit- 
nessed some concrete action. Warthegau received priority for several rea- 
sons. First, about half of this region had been German territory until 1919. 
Second, it was home to a significant German minority. Third, the regime saw 
the region as occupying a strategic location between Silesia to the south and 
the provinces of East and West Prussia to the north. To fill this gap, Himmler 
ordered the region emptied of non-Germans and resettled by ethnic Germans 
from Italy, the Balkans, and the Soviet Union. “We not only want to adminis- 
ter the land, but also especially to structure it,” announced Gauleiter Arthur 
Greiser, and “that within these demands, the design of your own home and 
your own apartment is and will remain the first of all requirements.” By 
summer 1941, planners had produced relatively extensive proposals for at 
least eighty-five towns and cities across the region.”' The DAF hoped to play 
a central role in providing housing, as one planner noted: “As in the west of 
the Reich where bunker after bunker arises through tireless work in order to 
build the West Wall, one day our East Wall will arise from houses and home- 
steads, from villages and towns, that no longer allow a liberal or Marxist 
specter to grow indiscriminately, but rather the National Socialist idea will 
construct an East Wall that will secure this space forever.”*” 

Another focal point of activity was around the small town of Oświęcim, 
soon renamed Auschwitz, in Polish-annexed Upper Silesia.” Himmler 
and Göring aspired to transform the region into a major center of military- 
industrial development. To attract private investment, and the war-critical 
IG Farben chemical conglomerate in particular, Himmler promised to build 
a model residential district. Hans Stosberg assumed direction of the project 
in December 1940 and completed plans for a model German town by Febru- 
ary 1941. Stosberg proposed refurbishing the medieval town core to reflect 
its German origins purged of any Polish influences. New neighborhoods of 
around 35,000 people would support IG Farben’s operations. Another 11,000 
settlers would disperse to satellite villages with ample greenbelts separating 
these new neighborhoods and villages, the industrial areas, and of course 
the nearby SS camps, perhaps bringing the total population to 80,000 people. 
Most of the residential areas would consist of two-story row housing with 
three-story structures along the main roads, similar to Mascherode. In es- 
sence, Stosberg combined the basic residential designs of Schulte-Frohlinde 
and the Homestead Office with the spatial planning practices of Feder and 
Christaller. Little of Stosberg’s plans came to fruition before he departed for 
military service in early 1943, in stark contrast to the feverish building activ- 
ity underway at the adjacent military-industrial-extermination facilities. 


CODA: RESIDENCES OF THE NAZI ELITE 


The notion of collective responsibility pervaded Party rhetoric. “Residential 
and settlement construction in the future will no longer be a private economic 
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matter,” explained Ley’s chief deputy Wagner, “it has become a communal 
task under the leadership of the Party.””° Yet few in the Party’s leadership 
practiced what they preached. Göring’s Carinhall hunting estate northeast of 
Berlin was the most notorious example, but Ley and several other leaders ac- 
quired posh mansions scattered across Germany. The Party’s leadership was 
hardly known for exercising restraint, but it is somewhat notable that many 
top officials lived in relatively conventional villas. Speer’s initial residence 
in Berlin—a home of around 125 square meters built in 1935—was a rather 
typical upper-class house and certainly out of reach for the vast majority of 
Germans, but it was easily surpassed in size and grandeur by the mansions 
and palaces of Germany’s leading industrialists and noble families.” 

Not surprisingly, the homes of top Party leaders followed conservative 
and traditional lines. Hitler’s mountain estate above Obersalzberg, for ex- 
ample, mixed vernacular styles, materials, and techniques with expensive 
decorations, furnishings, and all the latest conveniences. The end result was 
a monumental domesticity that impressed without the bombastic gigantism 
that animated Hitler’s projects in Berlin and Nuremberg. Hitler purchased 
the modest alpine farmhouse in 1933. By 1936, he had greatly expanded the 
house and rechristened it as the Berghof, or Mountain Farm. Hitler designed 
the house with political calculation regarding his public persona. Party pro- 
paganda emphasized the rather simple and modest nature of the Führer’s 
residence as a testament to his modest roots, humble character, and connec- 
tion to the common people. Hitler’s chalet was even featured in foreign pub- 
lications; for example, the British magazine Homes and Gardens ran a fawning 
piece featuring Hitler as a country squire presiding over a relaxed, genteel, 
and unpretentious alpine estate.” 

Hitler’s home was soon surrounded by chalets for Bormann, Goring, and 
Speer, guest quarters, and various security and administrative facilities. 
Roderich Fick designed most of the structures, including the modest, circu- 
lar teahouse, one of Hitler’s favorite places and destination of his routine 
afternoon walks. This is commonly confused with the reception house on 
the Kehlstein summit also designed by Fick. Inaugurated to mark Hitler’s 
fiftieth birthday in 1939, the Kehlstein house is often referred to as Hitler’s 
Eagle’s Nest because of its dramatic panoramas, but ironically, it might have 
been Hitler’s least favorite place in Obersalzberg. He rarely visited. 

Under the supervision of Hitler’s private secretary, Martin Bormann, the 
Obersalzberg grounds expanded into a sprawling governmental complex 
masquerading as a quaint alpine resort, including an alpine-themed Reich 
Chancellery branch office completed near Berchtesgaden in 1937. Bormann 
had construction continue almost to the moment the American army arrived. 
The banality of Hitler’s private spaces is striking when juxtaposed with the 
grandeur he demanded for his public spaces (figure 4.18). In a conversation 
with Speer, Hitler tried to reconcile these disparate impulses: “You see, I my- 
self would find a simple little house in Berlin quite sufficient. I have enough 
power and prestige; I don’t need such luxury to sustain me. But believe me: 
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Figure 4.18. The Living Room of Hitler’s Chalet in Obersalzberg 

Hitler’s private spaces were luxuriously furnished but oddly mundane, especially in 
comparison with the monumental spaces he dreamed of for Berlin and other major cit- 
ies. Photos of Hitler’s residences, like this one showing the main living room of Hitler’s 
“modest” chalet in Obersalzberg, painted Hitler as a refined but ordinary man. The large 
window could be lowered into the wall, affording Hitler and his guests unobstructed views 
of the surrounding mountains. 

Source: Hoffmann, Hitler abseits von Alltag, 16. 


those who come after me will find such ostentation an urgent necessity.””* 
It is easy to dismiss Hitler’s statement as self-serving and dishonest. It was 
undoubtedly calculated, yet it is worth noting that while Hitler’s offices and 
work spaces in the new Reich Chancellery building were grandiose, Hitler’s 
private quarters were fairly unassuming rooms in a second-floor suite. Hit- 
ler’s private spaces were certainly well apportioned and finely furnished, 
yet they still managed to convey a rather bourgeois domesticity.” 

There were signs this facade of modesty would soon give way. Hitler’s 
planned Führer Palace was the most obvious example, but Speer was also 
moving toward more substantial accommodations (figure 4.19). He acquired 
several properties, in large part by dispossessing Jewish owners, in Berlin’s 
fashionable western lakes district and in the Tiergarten embassy district 
where he planned to build a house and studio, respectively. Speer never 
found time to build the house but managed to complete the new studio by 
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Figure 4.19. Speer’s Rather Unassuming House in Berlin 

The regime presented Albert Speer’s rather unassuming house in Berlin as a sign of his modes- 
ty and middle-class respectability, but he quickly developed a taste for more lavish properties. 
Source: A Nation Builds, 92. 


consolidating and renovating several existing buildings. The finished struc- 
ture had more than 5,000 square meters of floor space and various ameni- 
ties, including a private movie theater. The studio was finished in fall 1943 
and then promptly destroyed by an Allied air raid on the day of its official 
completion. Speer even purchased a country estate northeast of Berlin in 
1941 where he planned to build a castle-like villa, estimated to cost more 
than 2.5 million Reichsmarks, after the war.” Hitler also ordered a new 
residence with spacious studio space built for Speer at Obersalzberg, giving 
Hitler’s top architect a rather impressive list of properties, despite attempts 
in his later autobiography to project an aura of humility.” 

The homes of Party leaders were generally less vulnerable to Allied bomb- 
ing, since they tended to be situated in lower-density neighborhoods. That 
does not mean they were immune, though, and some officials took steps to 
safeguard themselves and their families. Hamburg was a priority target for 
Allied bombers due to its industrial and naval facilities and was subjected to 
numerous attacks, culminating in the Operation Gomorrah raids of July 1943 
that killed around 37,000 people and destroyed or damaged more than 60 
percent of all residences and hundreds of businesses.” German living space 
was rapidly contracting in a very literal sense. In the wake of these devas- 
tating attacks, Gauleiter Karl Kaufmann and other local officials schemed 
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to import wooden homes from Norway, which would be assembled on the 
outskirts of Hamburg nearly twenty kilometers from the city center and af- 
ford a greater level of protection. 

The details are murky, but Kaufmann apparently dispatched a local archi- 
tect to Norway to negotiate the details. By mid-October, an agreement was 
reached, financed through municipal coffers, to purchase building materials 
for thirty to forty homes. Most homes were single-family structures that uti- 
lized traditional Norwegian techniques to build a structure that resembled 
a log house with a sod-covered roof. Despite worsening conditions, there 
appeared to be minimal trouble delivering the building components, de- 
spite some objections from German authorities in Norway. By April 1944, 
the first homes were assembled using foreign “guest workers” and prison- 
ers of war. Work continued through the remainder of the war, even as later 
shipments of materials and even household furnishings were destroyed or 
captured by Allied forces. Kaufmann likely used the pretext of emergency 
housing to get his shipments through, even as the price per house rose 
above 70,000 Reichsmarks by December 1944. Kaufmann apparently sold 
some of the properties and rented others, although there is no indication 
that any money returned to the city. In addition to Kaufmann, other resi- 
dents included his chauffeur, his brother-in-law, Alfred Rosenberg, and as- 
sorted military officers and local officials.”* 

Celebrating ten years of Nazi social policy, an anonymous writer in 
Göring’s flagship journal for the Four Year Plan touted “the radical change 
from social to socialist housing policy, which today includes all elements 
of building design from the provision of the land to the exterior building 
form.” This statement nicely captures housing seen from a totalitarian per- 
spective, as did the article’s subtitle “from chaos to order.”*™ Yet the regime’s 
housing policy was anything but orderly. Indeed, the timing of the article’s 
publication in early fall 1943 coincided with the general abandonment of any 
semblance of order in residential planning and housing policy in the Third 
Reich. Soon even the regime’s top officials were scrambling for safe hous- 
ing—for safe living space—as Nazi Germany rapidly slid into chaos. 


Fo 


Turning Germans into Nazis 
Mind, Body, and Heart 


uring a dedication speech in April 1936 for the Party’s new Order Cas- 

tle Crössinsee, Adolf Hitler reflected on his visit three years earlier to 
one of the Party’s first training academies: the Reich Leadership School in 
Bernau, which was actually a former union training academy confiscated 
by the German Labor Front (DAF). The school’s building possessed the 
requisite facilities to train new Nazis and was only three years old. Yet its 
avant-garde Bauhaus style clashed with the Party’s cultural conservatism. 
Hitler recalled that during his visit he “expressed the hope that we would 
get our own schools and educational places suitable for ensuring young 
leaders for the movement and thus the German people.”! This aspirational 
statement unsurprisingly translated into an imperative to build massive 
structures and expansive infrastructures in support of the regime’s edu- 
cational objectives: a task that required an approach both extensive and 
comprehensive in order to tackle what Alfred Rosenberg characterized as 
“the problem of total education.”? 

The imperative to instruct through architecture, urban design, and spatial 
orientation was evident in Hitler’s megalomaniacal dreams for the Führer 
and Gau cities. Not only were these massive structures, boulevards, and 
plazas to awe and inspire; these spaces were also intended to educate the 
masses, and indeed the entire world, on the greatness of the German na- 
tion, the Nazi movement, and Hitler’s leadership. The regime also sought 
to intervene more directly by controlling and reforming the school system. 
Reflecting its totalitarian compulsions, the regime regarded nearly every 
conceivable leisure or cultural activity, from sports and tourism to theater 
and museums, as an opportunity to educate the nation and therefore of 
vital concern to the Party. Hitler touched on this in a January 1939 Reich- 
stag speech: “National Socialism establishes a timeless goal in its national 
community which can only be sought, achieved, and preserved through 
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continuous and lasting education.”* New building programs would be part 
and parcel to that cause. 

Like other Western democracies, the Weimar Constitution affirmed a sys- 
tem of compulsory education through state-funded schools while maintain- 
ing the alternative of attending private or religious schools. In keeping with 
the Weimar Republic’s decentralized federal structure, provincial govern- 
ments took responsibility for educational policy. Education reform did not 
play a prominent role in Nazi electioneering efforts, but the topic was men- 
tioned in the Party’s official platform. But even this statement did little more 
than make a vague call for greater state control with increased emphasis on 
practical experiences, civics, and patriotism. 

Hitler is often characterized as anti-intellectual, and by his own account- 
ing, he was a poor student. Yet Hitler seemed genuinely interested in certain 
aspects of history, science, technology, engineering, and of course architec- 
ture, in addition to his well-known enthusiasm for classical music and opera. 
Hitler rarely spoke about education, but he did outline a general approach 
in Mein Kampf foreshadowing the regime’s later education programs. Hitler 
elevated education to a primary state concern, proclaiming that “the folkish 
National Socialist state sees its chief task in educating and preserving the bearer 
of the state.”* In contrast, Germany’s current educational system 


was afflicted with an extraordinary number of weaknesses. It was extremely 
one-sided and adapted to breeding pure “knowledge,” with less attention to 
“ability.” Even less emphasis was laid on the development of the character of 
the individual—in so far as this is possible; exceedingly little on the sense of 
joy in responsibility, and none at all on the training of will and force of deci- 
sion. Its results, you may be sure, were not strong men, but compliant “walking 
encyclopedias.”° 


To remedy this, Hitler argued that education must extend beyond the mere 
acquisition of knowledge to place comparable emphasis on physical training 
and moral character: 


Realizing this, the folkish state must not adjust its entire educational work pri- 
marily to the inoculation of mere knowledge, but to the breeding of absolutely 
healthy bodies. The training of mental abilities is only secondary. And here 
again, first place must be taken by the development of character, especially the 
promotion of will-power and determination, combined with the training of joy 
in responsibility, and only in last place comes scientific schooling.‘ 


Only then would the nation’s youth be worthy and strong enough in mind, 
body, and heart for inclusion in Hitler’s new Germany. 

One regime propagandist went so far as to claim that “the designing of 
modern school houses has become one of the most important branches of 
Germany’s building program.”’ Such statements overstate the importance 
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of educational, leisure, and cultural projects in the regime’s building pro- 
gram, especially compared to the massive investments in monumental 
showpiece projects and military-industrial expansion. Yet the propagandist 
was perhaps unintentionally correct, because a great deal of designing and 
planning work went into educating the nation in a manner commensurate 
with Nazi ideology. These assorted places, structures, and geographies, like 
so many other manipulations of the built environment by the Nazi regime, 
were to become integral parts of a vast enterprise in social engineering 
dedicated to inculcating a politically correct ideal of mental and physical 
toughness among the masses, of turning Germans into Nazis. 


TRAINING THE NEXT GENERATION 


Speaking to a group of foreign reporters and diplomats in 1934, Bernhard 
Rust outlined his plans for a new education system in Nazi Germany that 
blended elements of military academies and monasteries. Rust seemed well 
positioned to make this happen. He was a high school teacher, decorated 
veteran, longtime Party member who had risen through the ranks to Gau- 
leiter, and appointed by Hitler to lead the newly created Reich Ministry 
of Science, Education, and National Culture in 1934. The post gave him 
nominal responsibility over Germany’s schools, universities, museums, and 
various research institutions and training academies. Rust soon set about 
bringing these diverse organizations to heel and purged “undesirable” 
teachers, administrators, and eventually students. He also made steady 
progress in simplifying and standardizing instruction, and later in closing 
private schools.* Yet as was often the case in the Nazi regime, what appeared 
as a rigid and centralized hierarchy was actually a fluid and diffuse hodge- 
podge of top officials jockeying for power. An array of powerful figures set 
about undermining Rust’s authority, including Heinrich Himmler, Robert 
Ley, Rosenberg, and Baldur von Schirach, each with their own ideas and 
priorities. And each of whom soon launched their own building initiatives 
to create places and spaces for educating the nation. 


From Kindergartens to Adolf Hitler Schools 


Germany’s educational system was highly regarded and relatively conserva- 
tive in orientation, and it enjoyed broad popular support despite Hitler’s 
withering criticisms. As a result, the regime retained much of the existing 
school structure, albeit newly infused with racist and nationalist content. 
The basic pathway of kindergarten and primary school remained largely 
unchanged. The most substantive changes occurred at the secondary school 
level. Germany’s secondary schools generally funneled lower-performing 
students into trade schools, while higher-performing students entered college 
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preparatory schools. The regime reduced both tracks by one year to boost the 
pool available for labor and military service. The regime also segregated boys 
and girls and geared instruction as much as possible toward their expected 
roles as adults: sports and physical activities for boys; homemaking and 
crafts for girls. Beyond basic literacy in core subjects, boys and girls prepared 
for their idealized roles as soldier or mother. As Hitler explained: “The short- 
ening of the curriculum and the number of hours thus achieved will benefit 
the training of the body, of character, of will power and determination.” 
These pedagogical changes entailed relatively minor changes to school 
facilities, such as adding training kitchens so girls could cook. Expanding 
sport and exercise facilities, which doubled as venues for assemblies and 
celebrations, gained importance. It also became increasingly common to 
include air raid shelters. In terms of their overall aesthetic, new school 
buildings generally drew from vernacular styles. The most common form 
was a relatively austere two-story building topped by a simple pitched roof 
with larger schools having some type of clock cupola. Top Nazis showed 
little interest in these projects, perhaps because they were funded by local 
governments. More substantive changes occurred in the location of new 
schools. Most school construction shifted to the urban periphery, reflect- 
ing the regime’s residential building program (figure 5.1). These schools 
were usually named after some Party hero, like the Hans Schemm School 


Figure 5.1. A New School on the Outskirts of Cologne 

This new school was part of a larger residential district on the outskirts of Cologne. Schools 
were generally two or three stories tall and followed traditional styles. Clock towers added a 
sense of monumentality, but most schools were smaller than this example. 

Source: A Nation Builds, 83. 
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in Schottenheim, named after the local Gauleiter and head of the National 
Socialist Teacher’s League. The regime did order the establishment of 
thousands of new kindergartens during the war years so that more women 
could work outside the home, but this was mostly accomplished through 
relatively minor remodeling." 

Although hesitant to proffer radical structural reforms, the Nazi leadership 
quickly concluded that the Party needed a lot more skilled people to staff 
their totalitarian state, and neither the existing school system nor relying on 
old fighters would suffice. The Nazis needed processes and places suitable 
for the recruitment and training of legions of new staffers, managers, and 
administrators. Within months of seizing power, Rust established the first 
National Political Education Institution. These schools, known colloquially 
as Napolas, were elite boarding schools that groomed boys between the 
ages of ten and eighteen as the next generation of Party leaders. The earliest 
Napolas were former military academies. This was highly advantageous for 
Rust, since many were Prussian state institutions already under his purview. 
Rust expanded the program rapidly by renovating dilapidated or unused 
state properties, especially historic palaces, castles, and monasteries. Initial 
enrollments surged, although it is unclear if this was a sign of enthusiasm for 
the regime or simply eagerness on the part of parents and students for the 
revival of military academies. There were already eleven Napolas in opera- 
tion by the end of 1935. By 1944, this had grown to around forty-one schools, 
including thirteen located in occupied territories and three for girls." 

Mornings were generally filled with classroom instruction; afternoons 
were devoted to sports and other types of physical activity. Party officials, 
especially those of the Hitler Youth (Hitlerjugend, or HJ), DAF, and Rosen- 
berg’s office, soon began chipping away at Rust’s authority. Ley was the 
most aggressive challenger, arguing that any training for Party officials 
belonged under his purview as the Party’s national organizational leader. 
Ley proposed that promising students be sorted out of regular schools after 
third grade and sent to a Napola for three years. Students would then pro- 
ceed to so-called Kreis Castles and Gau Castles, taking them to age eighteen 
assuming they passed increasingly strict selection procedures.’ Rust was 
overmatched and sought an alliance with Himmler, whose Schutzstaffel (SS) 
assumed general responsibility for the Napola program by 1936 with some 
success. According to one estimate, around 13 percent of Napola graduates 
applied to join the SS compared to less than 2 percent from regular schools. 

The building program was relatively modest since the first academies 
were already in operation and already possessed most of the required facil- 
ities. Renovating historical buildings as academies was more involved and 
often involved gutting the structure. The Bensberg Palace east of Cologne 
was typical. Built in the early eighteenth century as a hunting lodge for the 
local duke, the palace was renovated as a cadet academy during the nine- 
teenth century. The school was closed after World War I and then used as 
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a barracks for foreign occupation troops and later a homeless shelter. This 
left the complex dilapidated but also available. Rust approved extensive 
refurbishments, and the complex reopened as a Napola in 1935. These 
types of arrangements seemed cost effective, and the use of historical 
buildings was thought to reinforce the goal of cultivating a soldierly dis- 
position but suffered from several deficiencies. First, these buildings were 
initially designed for other purposes, and second, they were often located 
in urban areas. As a result, there were limitations on the space available 
for sport and physical fitness facilities and outdoor activities. Later plans 
called for Napolas to be established on “open locations with views of a 
great, vast, and unique landscape.” These purpose-built Napolas never 
materialized, partially because of wartime conditions and perhaps more 
significantly because the idea was superseded by educational building 
programs sponsored by more powerful Nazi leaders. 

Ley remained undaunted by Himmler’s seizure of the Napola program 
and found a strong ally in Schirach, who hoped to establish the Hitler Youth 
as the key gateway organization into the sprawling Party-state-military 
bureaucracies. Together, they successfully lobbied Hitler to approve the 
construction of a series of schools dedicated to producing a cadre of politi- 
cal soldiers determined to lead the Nazi movement. In January 1937, Hitler 
announced, to the apparent surprise of his other top lieutenants, the Adolf 
Hitler Schools program, declaring that these new National Socialist schools 
serve as the preparatory schools for the National Socialist Order Castles (fig- 
ure 5.2).'° Schirach and Ley soon circulated an internal informational booklet 
to Party leaders down to the district level defining these Adolf Hitler Schools 
as elite boarding academies for boys in grades seven through twelve, ap- 
proximately ages twelve to eighteen. Students would be selected; no applica- 
tions accepted. As a promotional brochure from 1941 proclaimed: “One does 
not come to an Adolf Hitler School, one is called to an Adolf Hitler School.” 

Hitler Youth officials served as the initial screeners in the selection pro- 
cess. Students could come from any socioeconomic background but had to 
demonstrate full health, upright character, leadership potential, a minimum 
score on the Reich Sport Competition, good grades, proof of pure racial 
ancestry dating back to 1800, proof of familial genetic health, and finally 
parental activity in the Party. After the Gauleiter made the final selection of 
applicants from his district, parents basically turned their sons over to the 
Party, aside from three visits home per year: “Certainly entrance in an Adolf 
Hitler School means that the parental house must withdraw its claims on the 
lives of the young.” ° The Party provided students with all their basic needs, 
including lodging, uniforms, food, medical care, and a monthly allowance. 
Parents could donate to the schools but were discouraged from providing 
anything directly to their child. Parents could withdraw their child only in 
exceptional cases, but poor performance could lead to immediate expulsion. 
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Figure 5.2. The Adolf Hitler School Planned for Hesselberg in Franconia 

Hitler sponsored the construction of several dozen elite high schools across Germany. These 
Adolf Hitler Schools were to help train and indoctrinate the next cohort of Party leaders. 
Each school featured a unique design, but they tended, as a rule, to follow closer to Hitler’s 
aspirations for monumental architecture. This model of the Hesselberg school in Franconia 
gave the appearance of a hilltop fortress. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:57. 


The first official cohort began instruction in April 1937 even though 
staffing, curriculum, and facilities were lacking. Once in school, traditional 
subjects like math, science, and foreign languages occupied about one-third 
of instructional time. The core subject was Volkskunde, a racially infused com- 
bination of history, philosophy, social studies, and folklore meant to cover 
“everything which proves the accuracy of our National Socialist ideology.” 
The remaining instructional time was divided between physical education 
and various Hitler Youth activities designed to foster a sense of comrade- 
ship, including service work in the HJ, field trips, and even excursions to 
foreign countries.” Instruction was cross-disciplinary whenever possible, 
for example, English classes could be followed by participation in sports 
and other activities while speaking English. There were no exams or grades. 
Students were simply evaluated on whether their attitude and abilities dem- 
onstrated the potential to become a political leader. Around 10 percent of 
students failed or withdrew during the first year. 

Unlike the Napola program, which relied on existing buildings, the Adolf 
Hitler Schools would occupy buildings expressly built for this purpose. This 
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fit a general pattern in which Hitler was reluctant to allow existing places to 
be renamed after him, preferring instead that any places bearing his name 
be new. Planning for new school complexes was soon underway, and Hitler 
approved the first plans by the end of 1937. The architects were drawn from 
the cadre already engaged with the HJ or DAF, including Hanns Dustmann, 
Hermann Giesler, Clemens Klotz, and Julius Schulte-Frohlinde. Amid 
great fanfare, Hitler laid the symbolic cornerstone for ten new Adolf Hitler 
Schools in January 1938. 

Most schools would accommodate between 350 and 500 students, but the 
two largest facilities near Potsdam and Plauen would host 600 and 780 stu- 
dents, respectively.” The designs varied, but they resembled the stark, neo- 
classicist designs that dominated the Fiihrer and Gau city projects. The build- 
ings were generally symmetrical and centered on some type of assembly hall 
with classrooms and other support rooms arranged in flanking positions. 
Athletic facilities typically adjoined. The building sites varied, but prominent 
locations that offered scenic views were favored. Most schools were located 
in border regions, reflecting official perceptions of border regions as less inte- 
grated into the national community. Parochial interests were likely a factor as 
well. One school would be located in Waldbröl, near Ley’s hometown. 

The number of Adolf Hitler Schools would grow until every Gau had its 
own school, which would entail thirty-two schools within Germany’s 1937 
borders (figure 5.3). Construction began for several schools by March 1938 
with the first scheduled for completion by fall 1939.” In reality, little work 
got underway, and construction had halted at some locations by spring 1939. 
The war was a major delaying factor, but finances were a larger complica- 
tion. Ley and Shirach hoped the Party would fund the schools and, as an 
inducement, offered Gauleiters control over student selection. This arrange- 
ment created confusion between the DAF, HJ, and other Party agencies as 
to who was really in charge. Franz Xaver Schwarz was not convinced of the 
program’s merits, and neither the HJ nor other agencies had independent 
sources of financing. Ley was left to fund the work but never delivered suf- 
ficient money, either because he lost interest or more likely because other 
projects took precedence. 

Given the lack of facilities, the first Adolf Hitler School cohort began at 
the Order Castle Créssinsee until relocating to the Order Castle Sonthofen 
in June 1937. The castles were some of the few substitute facilities avail- 
able, but overcrowding became an issue as the number of Adolf Hitler 
School students increased from around 300 in 1937 to roughly 1,700 in 
1941. The Hitler Youth gradually assumed greater control over the schools 
after 1939 but soon realized that new buildings could not be expected 
for some time. The solution was to use existing buildings that could be 
remodeled with little expense. In May 1942, Schwarz agreed to fund this 
compromise. Renovations actually began in several places, but no Adolf 
Hitler Schools were ever finished. 
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Figure 5.3. Map of Prominent Educational Facilities 

The Nazi regime launched a parallel educational system to prepare carefully selected youth 
to become Party functionaries. This map shows the extent of the regime's schooling system, 
although few of the facilities were ever completed. 

Map by James Leonard. 


Graduates of the program received a certificate and the promise of bright 
futures in Party or state careers. Like other eighteen-year-olds, these students 
faced obligatory duties in the Reich Labor Service (RAD) and military. In 
some exceptional cases, graduates could be accepted into the Sturmabteilung 
(SA), SS, some other Party organization, or possibly admitted to a university. 
The main objective, though, was that they form a pool of entrants into the 
Party’s Order Castles. Wherever their careers might lead, graduates were as- 
sured that they would be in demand. Reality would prove otherwise. The first 
Adolf Hitler students graduated in March 1942, their schooling shortened by 
one year. Nearly all became military conscripts, drafted either directly into an 
armed service or temporarily into the RAD and then the military. 

Graduates of the Adolf Hitler Schools would constitute, according to Ley 
and Schirach, “the best leadership corps” in the world: “great in knowledge, 
blind in obedience, fanatical in belief!” Instruction continued into 1944 
until the military simply conscripted many of the remaining students along 
with other youngsters into hastily organized, makeshift units. Surprisingly 
and irrelevantly, in December 1944, Hitler directed Himmler to ensure that 
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all future officer candidates for the army and Waffen-SS be educated through 
one of the Napolas, Adolf Hitler Schools, or the Reich School at Feldafing, 
although little came of Hitler’s order so late in the war.” 


Castles for a New Order 


The Adolf Hitler Schools promised to address the regime’s needs at the sec- 
ondary school level, but the regime also needed postsecondary education to 
train Party functionaries and officials. Hitler reportedly acknowledged this 
challenge in public as early as 1933: “However, I have a concern that really 
worries me. That is the concern of whether we will succeed in educating 
young leaders for the political leadership of the NSDAP!”® The eventual 
solution called for several new academies, later known as Order Castles 
(Ordensburg). This building program first emerged in 1933 as Ley took initial 
steps toward Hitler’s wish that the Party have its own educational facilities, 
instead of reusing existing buildings like in Bernau. As Ley later explained: 


I did not want to renovate old castles and palaces. For I am of the conviction that 
one cannot preach and learn this new, powerful ideology of Adolf Hitler in old, 
musty, and dusty buildings. Just as new as these earth-shattering thoughts are, 
so must be the surroundings in which these ideas are proclaimed to the people.” 


As in most other Nazi building programs, Ley believed in the intrinsic im- 
portance of space, place, and architecture in advancing the Party’s ideology. 

In December 1933, Ley outlined his initial idea to conduct fourteen-day 
summer courses in “training camps,” consisting of transportable barracks 
sited at picturesque locations across Germany. In addition to being relatively 
easy and inexpensive to build, these camps could house vacationers from 
Ley’s burgeoning Strength through Joy program when not hosting training 
sessions. Ley had already commissioned Clemens Klotz, a freelance archi- 
tect based in Cologne, to begin planning two camps by the end of 1933, and 
work commenced in March 1934. As an established architect and personal 
acquaintance, Klotz received several high-profile commissions from Ley.” 
The program had barely started before experiencing its first dramatic change 
in April 1934 when Giesler, then a minor building official in Bavaria, pre- 
sented Ley with plans for a third, more monumental, training complex. Ley 
quickly approved the concept and, in so doing, launched Giesler on the road 
to becoming one of Hitler’s most trusted architects, charged with numerous 
other Party projects. 

By the end of 1934, Ley had concluded that the Party needed a more 
robust training regimen, so the building program shifted from construct- 
ing relatively modest “Reich training camps” to permanent “Reich training 
castles.” The program continued evolving as construction proceeded fever- 
ishly at all three sites. By the end of 1935, Ley announced that the schools 
would function as year-round academies to train new Party officials, instead 
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of providing summer courses for existing officials. Each school also doubled 
its capacity to accommodate 1,000 students. A new official name, Order Cas- 
tles, was introduced. The new name was linked to the crusading orders of 
medieval knights. Hitler suggested these parallels in his closing remarks at 
the 1934 Nuremberg rallies when he declared the Party would be “unchang- 
ing in its teachings, hard as steel in its organization, flexible and adaptable 
in its tactics, but in its overall appearance like an order.””® The Party press 
was more ambiguous about the connection. Many reports did not refer to 
medieval orders or castles, while others did so explicitly. One prominent 
chronicler of the Nazi building program suggested that “these buildings 
stand entirely alone and proudly command the landscape like knightly 
strongholds of old. In symmetry and proportion they are severe, manly and 
monumental” (figure 5.4). 

The program underwent further shifts after 1936 with the addition of 
ever more monumental structures and spaces. These later additions greatly 
expanded the scale of the program and also indicated that the castles would 
become multipurpose facilities rather than dedicated training academies. As 
a result of these shifts, Klotz and Giesler reconfigured their plans repeatedly 
while work proceeded. These changes highlight once again the erratic and 
fickle nature of the regime’s building programs. Ley admitted as much: “I 
began the construction of these three enormous castles far more intuitively 
than from intellectual knowledge.”” The professional press repeated that 
admission. As one writer explained, the Order Castles, especially Vogelsang 
and Crössinsee, were 


in contrast to all other great buildings of the Party, not the result of a clearly de- 
fined program by nature and scope or a single creative act. As its final purpose 
and even its name represents the last stage of a stormy, continuous develop- 
ment, so the original modest building projects grew sporadically during the 
planning and even after the beginning of the work to the form visible today, 
which in turn appears as only a piece, certainly a core piece, of a much greater 
future ensemble.” 


Construction proceeded despite these challenges, and each school began 
basic operations by 1936. Progress slowed considerably and eventually 
stopped by 1942 as military-industrial projects took precedence. 

Ley wanted the Order Castles located in areas of natural beauty, but Nazi 
ideologues attributed mystical qualities to almost any rural or natural land- 
scape. As a result, site selection was highly contingent. The Order Castle 
Vogelsang was located on an embankment overlooking the Urft River in the 
Rhineland, which was Klotz’s native region. The Order Castle Créssinsee sat 
alongside a small lake in Pomerania near the hometown of the camp’s future 
commandant. Finally, the Order Castle Sonthofen was located at the foot of 
the Alps in the district where Giesler was a building official. Although seem- 
ingly arbitrary, these locations did represent three distinct idealized German 


Figure 5.4. The Order Castle Vogelsang in the Eifel 

The name and appearance of the Order Castle Vogelsang, shown here perched above the 
Urft River, both associated the facility with medieval crusading orders and their citadels. 
Instead of instruction in traditional subjects, the Order Castles prioritized knowledge of Party 
ideology, unquestioning obedience, and physical fitness. 

Source: Rittich, Architektur und Bauplastik der Gegenwart, 29. 
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landscapes—namely, the northern plains, central uplands, and southern 
mountains. The locations were also relatively rural and poor border regions 
where the economic benefits of a large-scale construction project offered a 
mechanism to further tie the local population to the regime. 

Each castle featured a distinct design intended to complement local topog- 
raphy, vernacular building materials, and traditional craftsmanship while 
still including the same basic components. Klotz’s initial designs for Vogel- 
sang called for a roughly rectangular space open to the south. Two large 
eagle statues guarded the space and gave it its name, the Eagles Courtyard. 
The space measured around fifty by thirty-five meters, relatively small in 
comparison to the regime’s other monumental projects. The other three sides 
were defined by the main school building with long wings extending di- 
agonally from the corners. The monumental northeastern extension, which 
contained a grand lecture room and ceremonial dining hall, dominated the 
structure. The entire wing was capped by a fifty-meter-tall tower, which 
somewhat resembled a watchtower but actually held a memorial room for 
the Party’s martyrs and also served as a water tower. The other wings con- 
tained classrooms and other instructional areas, as well as various support 
facilities. The impression from above was of an X-shaped building with a 
three-sided box at the center. Klotz staggered ten barracks, an amphitheater, 
athletics field, swimming hall, and gymnastics hall down the slope below 
the main building. These structures appeared to follow the natural topogra- 
phy, but extensive excavations were necessary. 

The imperative to achieve monumentality increased exponentially as Ley 
ordered capacity doubled. Four larger barracks were added along the slope, 
but most of the additions occurred on the top of the hill. A new entrance 
gate flanked by a motor pool, riding hall, and drill hall defined a new axis 
leading into the complex. A monumental House of Knowledge, measuring 
somewhere around 200 by 300 meters with its own festival hall to seat 2,000 
people and clock tower around 38 meters tall, could have easily sat along 
one of Albert Speer’s grand boulevards in Berlin. The structures were built 
of brick with rough-hewn stone facing, while the interiors featured stone 
and wood to create an austere, rustic impression. Some buildings used con- 
crete and steel, but care was taken to hide modern materials lest they disrupt 
the rustic impression. The overall trajectory at Crössinsee was similar as a 
complex of relatively nondescript barracks, classrooms, and support facili- 
ties continually expanded, culminating in plans for a massive fortress-like 
House of Knowledge punctuated by four corner towers.” 

The situation was slightly different at Sonthofen. Instead of barracks camps 
as Ley originally proposed, Giesler suggested a single structure consisting of 
three wings surrounding a rectangular assembly space. This building would 
have to be two to three stories tall to contain all the necessary teaching, 
lodging, and support facilities. Because of this, Giesler’s design had a more 
enclosed, monumental feel and looked more like a castle or monastery than 
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a camp. Giesler’s prominent use of wood and other traditional elements 
reinforced this historical aesthetic, although the complex’s infrastructure 
utilized steel, concrete, and modern building techniques. By early 1936, the 
project’s footprint had roughly doubled and then easily quintupled by 1939. 
This expansion reflected the decision to enroll larger student cohorts, but 
many additions went beyond the practical needs of a training academy. 
The most dramatic addition was the so-called Pallas. Measuring around 
forty-two meters tall, this structure towered over the interior courtyard 
(figure 5.5). Its imposing dimensions, rough stone exterior, and bell tower 
recalled a Romanesque church or medieval castle, especially given its hill- 
top location. The other new structures formed a spatial axis leading from 
the Pallas courtyard to a forum-like space, centered on a Hall of the Com- 
munity with a capacity of 2,500 people and flanked by a theater and concert 
hall.* The rigid geometric layout and the inclusion of these cultural and as- 
sembly buildings, which had little direct link to the complex’s educational 


Figure 5.5. Model of the Order Castle Sonthofen in Bavaria 
This model shows the extent of planned construction for the Order Castle Sonthofen. The 
Pallas tower, seen toward the center left, drew from neo-Romanesque influences to bolster 
the militaristic aura of the Order Castle program. The Pallas and buildings surrounding the 
two central courtyards were open for instruction by 1939, but little progress was made on 
the grand assembly hall and adjoining structures toward the upper right. 

Source: Hoffmann, Deutschland baut, 15. 
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objectives, clearly drew inspiration from the Gauforum program. In many 
ways, Sonthofen evolved into something resembling a rural version of the 
Gauforum projects. Instead of isolated, monastic-type schools, these castles 
were becoming multipurpose facilities for cultural events, conferences, and 
even attractions for vacationers, or as Ley claimed, “the spiritual and ideo- 
logical focal point of our Party.” 

The first Order Castle buildings were largely finished by 1937, and work 
had commenced on many of the later additions by the start of the war. By 
that time, foundation work for the House of Knowledge at Vogelsang had 
begun, while the comparable building at Crössinsee had advanced further 
with two towers completed. At Sonthofen, the main school complex was 
finished, but little progress was made on the later additions. Planning had 
probably not reached its final state either. Ley had already expressed his 
desire to add massive hotels with as many as 2,000 beds, believing that the 
hotels would help keep students in contact with regular people, perhaps 
even allow for sexual encounters with female visitors. Each facility also 
needed additional housing, schools, and other services to support staffs 
of several hundred people, including administrators, instructors, cooks, 
nurses, janitors, and an SS honor guard. A new village with as many as one 
hundred new houses was accordingly planned near Vogelsang for staff and 
their families, although little was built due to the war. Improved transporta- 
tion infrastructures were also required so castles could assume greater roles 
as regional cultural centers and vacation destinations. 

Ley commissioned a fourth Order Castle to provide an additional six 
months of training. Klotz sketched out a general concept for a massive 
complex adjacent to the Teutonic Knights castle in Marienburg, East Prussia 
(Malbork, Poland), an indication that allusions to a crusading order were 
gaining prominence. The planning euphoria occasioned by Germany’s early 
military victories was also evident as Klotz began preliminary planning for 
a fifth Order Castle named Weichselburg to be located near Kraköw in the 
occupied General Government district. Neither project progressed beyond 
the design stage. Tellingly, amid all these grand plans, there was never any 
thought of incorporating a church or chapel into the Order Castles, although 
each complex had some type of memorial space for Party martyrs. 

In April 1936, Hitler traveled to Crössinsee for the official dedication of 
the three Order Castles. Ley symbolically presented the castles to Hitler as 
gifts from the DAF. Hitler proclaimed his acceptance was “with the obvious 
conviction that these schools are only the forerunners, the beginning of a 
very large school system of the political leaders of the German people for 
the future.”® The castles were nowhere near completion, but enough was 
finished to begin instruction. Admission was open to German males of all 
socioeconomic backgrounds and regions, but potential students faced a rig- 
orous selection process. Successful applicants had to demonstrate leadership 
potential and character, as well as have completed their compulsory service 
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in the RAD and military. As a result, they would be twenty-three to twenty- 
six years old. There were also physical and racial requirements, including 
Aryan ancestry, healthy family genetics, and absence of any disabilities 
(including glasses). If married, the applicant’s wife was subject to the same 
requirements. Notably, prior academic performance was not a consideration. 
Gauleiters screened candidates from their regions based on recommenda- 
tions from lower officials. Ley made the final determination as to which ap- 
plicants were accepted as “Junkers” into the Order Castles. 

The course of study was free and consisted of three years spent succes- 
sively at Crössinsee, Vogelsang, and Sonthofen capped by six months at 
Marienburg. The curriculum was never final but focused on race and ideol- 
ogy, as well as practical administrative training. Traditional subjects like his- 
tory, philosophy, and biology were covered if they supported Party ideology. 
Afternoons featured sports and other physical activities. Swimming, calis- 
thenics, gymnastics, and marching were customary, but each Order Castle 
incorporated its distinct location into its regimen. Rowing and boating were 
prominent at Créssinsee, Vogelsang had a large stable for horseback riding 
and a nearby airfield for flight training, and Sonthofen offered skiing and 
mountain climbing. Many of these activities were specifically designed as 
tests of courage. In a private speech to the Gau and Kreis leaders at Son- 
thofen in November 1937, Hitler emphasized the importance of these trials: 


That is also the future task above all of these schools: to conduct this test of cour- 
age over and over again, to break with the opinion that only the soldier must be 
brave. Whoever is a political leader is always a soldier, too! And whoever lacks 
bravery cannot be a soldier. . . . Because if he is not brave, he is of no use to us.* 


Students occasionally interned at Party offices, and there were frequent field 
trips, such as to the Nuremberg rallies. There were no tests or grades, but 
students faced continual evaluations of their character and leadership. 
Instruction of teachers and staff began at Vogelsang in May 1936. The first 
cohort of Junkers, largely drawn from low-income families, began at Crés- 
sinsee in October 1937 and then advanced to Vogelsang in October 1938. 
Around 10 percent of students withdrew or were dismissed during the first 
year; an even higher percentage tried to leave the program unsuccessfully. 
The classes never reached their planned size, perhaps because the screening 
process was too rigorous. Officials relaxed the entrance requirements prior 
to selecting the second Junker cohort. A bigger problem was the uncertainty 
of career prospects. Graduates received little more than a certificate and no- 
tation in their personnel file but no guarantee in terms of a position or salary. 
Some Party leaders soon questioned the quality of the Junkers. The School 
Director for the Gau Cologne-Aachen issued a scathing report noting that 
the emphasis on sports meant Junkers had few practical administrative 
skills. As a result, Party officials reported great difficulties integrating the 
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Junkers into the Party’s basic bureaucracy, since most of them expected 
placements as Kreis leaders or higher.” The report conceded that many 
Junkers were incredibly ambitious but then noted that the most capable of 
them would likely enter the Party leadership without attending an Order 
Castle. Perhaps, this was also apparent to the Junkers. The report noted that 
many Vogelsang Junkers, still only in their second year, were trying to leave 
the program. These impressions were also present among the regime’s top 
leadership. In his memoirs, Speer commented on the Order Castles and Ad- 
olf Hitler Schools claiming that “even in Party circles the products of such 
schools were occasionally regarded as too ruthless and arrogant . . . their ar- 
rogance and conceit about their own abilities were boundless.”* It was also 
telling that few top Nazis sent their sons to the Order Castles. 

The war prevented Junker instruction at Sonthofen, but the facility served 
as the provisional base for the Adolf Hitler School students. The Order Cas- 
tles were also frequently used for training seminars and Party conferences, 
including private speeches by Hitler to Party officials. The castles’ role as a 
venue for Party gatherings may have actually been their greatest contribu- 
tion. Ley suggested this would become a central purpose. In a forward to a 
souvenir picture book for attendees of a conference at Sonthofen in Novem- 
ber 1937, Ley expressed the hope that the Party’s political leadership would 
meet annually at the Order Castles. Recalling their times as old fighters, 
Ley hoped: “May the Order Castle become our true home as it earlier was 
our local Party tavern.”” The Order Castles also made major contributions 
as propaganda instruments. The professional press detailed the building 
plans and progress at each site, while the popular press focused more on the 
activities and achievements of the Junkers. By mid-1940, most Junkers had 
been transferred to a variety of minor administrative posts in the occupied 
eastern territories until pressed into combat units as the tide of war turned. 
Around 2,000 people were accepted as Junkers; roughly two-thirds did not 
survive the war. 


Academies for Functionaries 


It was soon apparent that the Order Castles and Adolf Hitler Schools would 
be insufficient for the Party’s needs. First, as we have seen, both school sys- 
tems focused heavily on ideology and sports but provided little in terms of 
managerial or administrative training. This was intentional. The Party en- 
compassed vastly different organizations that required specialized training 
and expertise. Top Nazis were also reluctant to let another agency, especially 
Ley’s ambitious DAF, train their deputies and staffers. As a result, nearly 
every Party organization wanted its own dedicated training facilities. Hitler 
showed little interest in these schools other than making sure that the core 
ideological schooling remained in the Adolf Hitler Schools and Order Castles. 
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Ideally, those aspiring to leadership roles in the Party would have al- 
ready completed the Adolf Hitler Schools and Order Castles programs, 
but in practice these specialized academies trained officials already rising 
through the ranks of the Party’s agencies or functioned as officer candidate 
schools for the Party’s paramilitary organizations. By January 1939, the 
Party’s cadre of “political leaders,” from the lowest block leader up to the 
Reich leader level, easily numbered more than half a million. Additionally, 
the Party’s various auxiliary and paramilitary organizations mimicked the 
Party’s bureaucratic hierarchy down to the chapter level. The DAF alone 
claimed to have 35,000 paid staffers, one-third of them women, and perhaps 
as many as two million volunteer personnel.” Even if such claims were 
greatly inflated, the Nazi movement undoubtedly had hundreds of thou- 
sands of “leaders” to train and indoctrinate. 

The DAF built the most expansive training system for a number of reasons. 
First, the DAF had its own revenue streams, as well as numerous properties 
confiscated from labor unions. Second, Ley successfully positioned himself 
as a major influence in the Party’s general ideological training through the 
Adolf Hitler Schools and Order Castles programs. To further this effort, Ley 
proposed a system of Kreis, Gau, and Reich-level “training castles” that 
paralleled the Party’s administrative divisions and served basically as an 
alternative secondary school system.“ Ley’s proposed system never materi- 
alized, but the DAF managed to establish a number of continuing education 
and training academies. Ley’s chief of staff Otto Marrenbach claimed the 
DAF operated a total of seventy-seven specialized training academies by 
1941, including twelve Reich-level facilities.” It is unclear how many DAF 
officials attended these various schools, but Marrenbach claimed 148,810 
participants attended one of 1,899 courses offered through the Gau schools 
and 15,348 people attended 242 Reich school courses during 1938. During 
the same year, Marrenbach reckoned that the DAF’s entire educational 
system served nearly 1.7 million people.” These numbers are plausible, 
especially since individuals could be double counted. The total likely also 
included regular members participating in workplace training. Whatever 
the actual numbers may have been, the DAF shared the Party’s goal of pro- 
viding training “geared primarily toward political decision-making and the 
shaping of personal character.” 

Most of these training castles were simply repurposed buildings, like the fa- 
cilities established in Erwitte and on the island of Rtigen. These facilities were 
the first major projects undertaken by the DAF’s new Building Department 
under Schulte-Frohlinde. As a popular travel destination, Rügen was ideal 
for retreats and conferences, so the DAF purchased a hotel overlooking the 
small resort town of Sassnitz. Schulte-Frohlinde renovated and expanded the 
building. Completed in 1935, this new Palace Sassnitz accommodated around 
200 DAF officials for training courses generally lasting around two weeks. The 
facility also served more generally as a DAF conference and resort facility.* 
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The story was similar in Erwitte in Westphalia where the DAF purchased a 
dilapidated seventeenth-century palace in 1934. Schulte-Frohlinde explained 
that “the Training Castle Erwitte would serve the ideological and physical 
education of the political leaders, especially the office holders of the German 
Labor Front. Naturally, the entire facility had to be designed so that the ex- 
terior impression of the buildings and the rooms are worthy of the National 
Socialist movement.”* The exterior was refurbished and largely unchanged, 
but Schulte-Frohlinde gutted and reorganized much of the interior to create 
a mix of ceremonial and educational rooms, including a grand hall, large 
lecture rooms, libraries, and reading rooms. 

Some sleeping quarters were added in the attic, but there was insufficient 
space to reach the planned capacity of 400 students and all the necessary 
support staff, even after the similar conversion of an adjacent outbuilding. 
As a result, Schulte-Frohlinde designed a new L-shaped administration 
building and a second, smaller building to house the commandant and 
teachers. Additional quarters for trainees were included in the attic spaces 
of both buildings. Both buildings were two-story structures with rustic, 
folksy designs closely resembling the main square in Mascherode. The 
first buildings were finished in 1936, and plans for expansion were soon 
in the works. The main addition was a new assembly hall. Dedicated in 
July 1938, this Horst Wessel Hall resembled a smaller version of the Com- 
munity House at Mascherode and brought an element of the Speer’s heroic 
monumentalism to the complex. 

Few Party organizations could match the DAF’s resources, but they none- 
theless tried to establish their own training systems. Most of these were 
repurposed buildings, such as the regional leadership school established by 
the Hitler Youth in the medieval Teutonic Castle in Marienwerder in East 
Prussia or the renovation of the Renaissance palace of Varenholz in West- 
phalia into a leadership school for the League of German Girls. There were 
roughly a hundred comparable facilities with each Party organization try- 
ing to establish at least one training facility per Gau. Each organization also 
desired a larger, more monumental Reich-level academy. These were also 
mostly repurposed buildings, such as the Reich School for German Technol- 
ogy established by Todt in the medieval Plassenburg castle in Kulmbach 
or the RAD’s Reich School in the New Palace in Potsdam. In most cases, 
the locations of these training facilities reflected expediency, urgency, and 
competition among Hitler’s lieutenants for prestigious buildings. The RAD 
was typical. By 1939, it had established an extensive educational hierarchy 
including a Reich-level school, five district schools, five field chief schools, 
and nineteen troop leader schools. A separate network of around twenty 
schools trained female officials.” 

The regime did build a few new national schools, but most were the 
result of ad hoc circumstances. For example, the National Socialist Teach- 
ers’ League, the Party’s auxiliary organization for grade school teachers, 
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constructed the House of German Education in Bayreuth from 1933 to 
1936 as its central administrative and training facility. The building’s exte- 
rior was a rather odd mixture of representative and rural. The structure’s 
smooth stone facade and columns, as well as its size, certainly foreshad- 
owed the regime’s later representative projects. In contrast, the building’s 
steeply pitched roof resembled forms common to the regime’s rural settle- 
ment projects. The House of German Education provides another example 
of the uncertainty that characterized early building projects. Its location 
also highlights the regime’s parochialism; the league’s leader, Hans 
Schemm, happened to be a native of Bayreuth. 

The regime’s architectural ambitions had little impact on the traditional 
university system. A few new university buildings were constructed, such 
as the sleek main building of the University of Cologne, but the biggest 
changes involved non-building matters, especially personnel. Universi- 
ties experienced substantial drops in enrollments, with the exception of 
medical schools that benefited from the regime’s emphasis on racial health 
and hygiene. The architectural programs in Weimar under Paul Schultze- 
Naumburg and in Stuttgart under Paul Bonatz and Paul Schmitthenner 
also received a boost and could claim the two largest student bodies in 
Germany by 1939. Rosenberg initiated the closest to something that could 
be called a Nazi university. Hitler appointed Rosenberg as his representa- 
tive for the Party’s ideological training in 1934, a position that put him in 
competition with Ley. Rosenberg criticized the Order Castle program as 
lacking rigor and structure, and so lobbied Hitler to approve the establish- 
ment of a High Academy of the National Socialist German Workers’ Party. 
Its central tasks were to promote “National Socialist ideological research, 
to examine and supply the spiritual educational material, and finally to 
train the teachers and educators of the Party and all its subdivisions.”” 
In short, Rosenberg hoped to put Nazi ideology and education on a “sci- 
entific” footing while also assuming control of instructional materials, 
teacher training, and overall pedagogy. 

Rosenberg’s efforts bore fruit. In February 1938, Hitler instructed Giesler 
and Klotz to submit ideas. Hitler reviewed both plans in May and se- 
lected Giesler’s concept. Unlike the relatively modest initial designs for 
the Order Castles, Giesler’s first plan called for a sprawling complex that 
placed three distinct functions within a roughly symmetrical layout.” The 
focal point would be the academy building, which would house the main 
research activities. Measuring around 450 by 350 meters at its base and 
dominated by a 120-meter-tall skyscraper capped with four large eagles on 
the corners, the structure made no pretense of fitting into the landscape or 
allusions to traditional building styles. A main axis extended north from 
the academy building for around 1,700 meters flanked by a guesthouse, 
training camp, and Adolf Hitler School (figure 5.6). The school provided a 
place to experiment with new teaching techniques, while the camp allowed 
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Figure 5.6. Model of the High Academy of the NSDAP Planned for Chiemsee in Bavaria 
Hitler commissioned the construction of this High Academy of the NSDAP on the shores of 
the picturesque Chiemsee in southern Bavaria. This academy was to function much like a 
university dedicated to the systematic and scientific advancement of Party ideology and cor- 
responding pedagogical and curricular initiatives. 

Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 78. 


teacher training to disseminate the academy’s work to other schools. The 
entire complex would have its own new railroad line. Hitler reportedly 
selected the location along the Chiemsee, a lake in Upper Bavaria. There 
is no solid evidence explaining Hitler’s decision other than the area was 
renowned for its natural beauty, and Hitler knew the region through his 
trips between Munich and Obersalzberg. 

Financial questions delayed the project. The Party finally agreed to come 
up with the money, and Hitler officially ordered Rosenberg in January 1940 
to begin preparations so construction could commence promptly after the 
war. Rosenberg began amassing a humongous collection of books, docu- 
ments, and other artifacts, including anything that might support his inter- 
pretation of Jewish history. The collection grew to hundreds of thousands of 
items plundered from across Europe. Rosenberg also established a number 
of research institutions at existing universities, possibly suggesting a larger 
Party presence there after the war, much to the chagrin of the Ministry of 
Education. Rosenberg continued these efforts well into 1944, although con- 
struction of the academy never began. 
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Figure 5.7. Model of a Training Academy for the League of German Girls in Braunschweig 
The Nazi regime sponsored the construction of numerous schools, academies, and institutes 
that offered more specialized training for Party bureaucrats. The League of German Girls 
commissioned this facility in Braunschweig to prepare young women for leadership roles 
within that organization. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:50. 


A cursory glance at the city of Braunschweig highlights the scope of the 
Nazi school building programs. By 1939, the regime had established in or 
near Braunschweig a RAD leadership school, a HJ Regional Leadership 
School, the Academy for German Youth Leadership of the HJ, the Bern- 
hard Rust High Academy for Teacher Training, and a Reich Hunters Lodge 
named after Hermann Göring. A Reich Leadership School for the League of 
German Girls was planned but never built (figure 5.7). The SS established an 
SS Junker School in a local palace. Additionally, Lehndorf, Mascherode, and 
other Nazi-era settlements received new primary and secondary schools, as 
well as the new Dieter Klagges School in the city center. The Order Castles 
and High Academy received enormous attention, both during and after 
Hitler’s reign, but these less prominent schools, academies, and institutions 
were undoubtedly more impactful in indoctrinating people to the ideas and 
practices of National Socialism. 


MAKING LEISURE WORK 


The Nazi regime’s concept of education went far beyond traditional 
schooling and professional development. The regime considered leisure 
activities and free time to be further arenas for achieving their goal of total 
education. Once again, Ley and the DAF led the charge. Ley established 
the Strength through Joy (Kraft durch Freude, or KdF) program within 
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the DAF in November 1933. Modeled on leisure programs established in 
Fascist Italy, KdF’s name made its purpose explicit—namely, to sponsor 
leisure, cultural, and travel opportunities that would appropriately foster 
and strengthen a sense of National Socialist community.” In 1937, one DAF 
official claimed that KdF had recorded 155 million participants since its 
founding.” The claim seems unbelievable, but it is plausible since some 
individuals participated multiple times. Even if the claim is exaggerated, 
millions of individuals did participate in KdF events, whether out of dedi- 
cation to the Party or simply for fun. As in other areas, the imperative to 
structure, indeed dominate, Germans’ leisure and free time ultimately led 
to expansive and expensive building programs. 


Homes and Hostels 


The Hitler Youth (HJ) was the Nazi Party’s second-oldest suborganization 
after the SA. The HJ was the Party’s youth wing, as the name suggests, con- 
sisting of four sections: the German Youth for boys ages ten to fourteen; the 
Hitler Youth for boys ages fourteen to eighteen; the League of Young Ger- 
man Girls for ages ten to fourteen; and finally the League of German Girls 
for ages fourteen to eighteen. Each troop generally met once on a weekday 
evening for instruction focused on current events, racial education, or the 
history of the Nazi Party. A second meeting involving athletic or outdoor 
activities occurred on Saturdays. By the end of 1932, HJ membership totaled 
around 100,000 before climbing to around five million members by the end 
of 1936, largely by absorbing other youth organizations. 

Hitler issued his Law on the Hitler Youth in December 1936, which made 
membership mandatory for all Germans aged ten to eighteen, excluding 
some groups like children with Jewish heritage or children with disabilities. 
The law signaled a greatly expanded role for the organization. As Hitler 
decreed, “the entire German youth is to be educated, besides at home and 
school, in the Hitler Youth, physically, mentally, and morally in the spirit of 
National Socialism to serve the people and the national community.”® The 
decree also promoted Baldur von Schirach to the new national-level posi- 
tion of Reich Youth Leader reporting directly to Hitler (figure 5.8). Schirach 
joined the Party as a teenager and attended college to pursue art history and 
German studies before dropping out to dedicate himself to the Party. HJ 
membership may have reached nine million by 1940, but it is difficult to de- 
termine the number of active members, especially as the regime began press- 
ing ever younger teenagers into different types of labor and military service. 

There was little central direction initially, but the general expectation was 
that every Party chapter would have its own HJ meeting place. Most com- 
monly, these new Hitler Youth “homes” were dilapidated and / or underused 
castles, palaces, or former religious properties. This was convenient and 
inexpensive, but the imperative to build stirred the HJ as well. Schirach 
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Figure 5.8. Hitler Sketching Plans in the Dirt at His Berghof Estate with Schirach 

In this photo, Hitler is reportedly drawing an architectural sketch in the dirt, most likely 
during one of his frequent strolls around his Berghof estate, while Baldur von Schirach 
observes intently. 

Source: Hoffmann, Hitler abseits von Alltag, 69. 


declared 1937 to be Construction Year of the Hitler Youth. One of Schirach’s 
top architects linked the urgent building program to the HJ’s new role in 
educating the youth: “As family education needs the parental home and 
schooling needs the school house for the fulfillment of their assigned tasks, 
so community life requires the Hitler Youth homes in which the youth come 
together for serious work and cheerful games.”* 

Although some communities already had HJ homes, Schirach avowed 
“this is only a small beginning. Many thousand Hitler Youth homes must 
still be built! The home of the Hitler Youth is a symbol of the uncompro- 
mising camaraderie of the new generation.” Schirach tasked Hanns Dust- 
mann, the HJ’s chief architect, with coordinating the program.” Hitler also 
reviewed plans for every HJ home, at least according to Schirach. Schirach 
probably exaggerated, but it is quite likely that Speer and his staff reviewed 
the plans and kept Hitler informed, especially since these buildings carried 
Hitler’s name. Given the goal that every settlement with more than 1,000 
residents needed a dedicated HJ home, one estimate claimed the program 
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would build roughly 40,000 new homes in Germany alone and another 
12,000 once the occupied territories were included.’® 

Schirach issued detailed guidelines emphasizing that these homes would 
be new, single-purpose buildings that symbolized the values of the Nazi 
movement, like monumentality, heroism, and purity. In doing so, they 
would provide “the spatial prerequisite for the work of political education of 
the German youth.” Local building materials and craftsmanship would ac- 
centuate linkages to nature and tradition. Dustmann and his staff promoted 
the effort with dozens of blueprints, drawings, and scale models publicized 
through various exhibitions and publications. The sizes and styles of the 
buildings corresponded to the size of the community, but the typical home 
was relatively small with a maximum capacity below 500. Ideally, the home 
would be located on a hilltop or some other prominent site on the outskirts 
of town that offered abundant green space, scenic views, and room for as- 
semblies, sport facilities, and other outdoor activities. 

The typical home was two stories tall topped by a pitched roof. Traditional 
motifs and materials, like half-timbering and stone, were prominent in the 
designs and furthered a rather rustic look (figure 5.9). In addition to multiple 


Figure 5.9. A Hitler Youth Home in Cologne’s Vogelsang Suburb 

Every community was expected to have its own Hitler Youth home. These were typically rela- 
tively modest buildings following local vernacular styles. Aside from prominently displaying its 
1939 completion date, there is little today to suggest this unassuming building sitting adjacent 
the market square of Cologne’s Vogelsang district originally served as a Hitler Youth home. 
Source: Joshua Hagen. 
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classrooms, each home would have a larger assembly hall. In some excep- 
tional cases, Schirach and Dustmann acknowledged that more monumental 
neoclassicist styles were required, mostly in larger cities where HJ facilities 
contributed to the regime’s Fiihrer and Gau city programs, but the prefer- 
ence remained for smaller homes. In the smallest towns and villages, the 
homes often resembled modest cottages. Yet even these unassuming homes, 
according to Dustmann, acquired political and cultural importance for the 
“artistic-soldierly education of the young generation.” 

Hitler issued several statements directing all relevant agencies to assist 
with this effort, but progress was slow. Perhaps because of this lack of prog- 
ress, Hitler promulgated a law in February 1939 ordering municipalities to 
finance HJ homes from their regular budgets or to begin escrowing money to 
do so.‘! There are varying estimates of the number of homes begun or com- 
pleted, likely reflecting the vague definition of what actually constituted an 
HJ home. According to one official, around 1,200 homes had been finished 
by March 1939.° That number is plausible if all repurposed buildings and 
rooms are included, which in some instances meant merely adding some 
Nazi Party decorations. If limited to only those HJ homes that entailed sig- 
nificant architectural effort, whether remodeling or new construction, it is 
probable that only around 650 homes were finished by 1941.% 

The biggest obstacle was financial. Municipalities simply lacked the re- 
sources, and the Party and state had other priorities. The program was prob- 
ably going to be altered significantly regardless. In 1941, Speer and Schwarz 
issued guidelines, with Martin Bormann’s blessing, for the construction of 
“community houses” for each local chapter. If localities did not already pos- 
sess an HJ home, those functions were to be incorporated into a centrally 
located community house, probably as an extension of the main building 
as at Mascherode. This was quite a departure from Schirach’s original idea 
for dedicated Hitler Youth buildings on the edge of town. In a sign that this 
could represent the final decision on the HJ building program, Speer super- 
vised the effort, and the Party now agreed to bear the costs. 

The Nazi regime also sponsored a youth hostel building program. Ger- 
many’s youth hostel movement emerged in the years leading up to World 
War I. It was a diffuse and decentralized movement, but the basic idea was 
to establish a network of inexpensive hostels, mostly in rural areas, to ac- 
commodate young people hiking across Germany while seeking adventure, 
self-discovery, and connections with nature. The idea enjoyed broad popu- 
larity across Germany, and the back-to-nature idea was compatible with the 
historical mysticism and agrarian romanticism of Nazi ideology. HJ officials 
set about incorporating the hostel movement into their purview. As one of- 
ficial remarked, “hostels served in the time before the seizure of power as 
cheap overnight accommodations for traveling youth” but now “the Ger- 
man youth hostels received under the Führer Adolf Hitler their purpose as 
places of education.” 
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Most projects were local initiatives that involved renovating existing 
hostels or converting historical buildings into hostels, but some assumed 
greater importance. The former imperial stables adjacent to Nuremberg’s 
imperial castle, for example, were converted into a hostel. The hostel 
opened amid great fanfare for the 1938 Party rallies as one of Germany’s 
largest with a capacity of 450 guests.” This conversion was indicative of 
a broad tendency to utilize medieval castles, which were well suited to 
emphasize martial valor and soldierly discipline. Max Kochskämper, the 
official leading the effort, exhorted other officials to “take possession of all 
types of military fortifications, towers, mills, castles, and convert them to 
youth hostels. In them one feels the spirit of the valiant knights and citi- 
zens who defended their land and their town against attacks by foreigners 
with the sword and blood.” 

HJ officials soon incorporated new hostel construction into their construc- 
tion year initiative. Kochskamper emphasized that every building would be 
a unique work of art but nonetheless issued very detailed guidelines since 
“the hostels must be artistic achievements, visible expressions of our ideol- 
ogy, life turned to stone, and testaments to later generations of the great- 
ness of our time.” In practice, this meant that the new hostels generally 
mimicked vernacular farmhouse architecture, emphasizing local materials, 
traditional craftsmanship, and harmony with nature (figure 5.10). The typi- 
cal hostel was two stories tall with a pitched roof and accommodations for 
60 to 500 guests. 

Ideally, the hostels occupied scenic locations while remaining easily ac- 
cessible. Border locations were also important, so hikers could experience 
the front lines of the nation. New hostel designs also featured classrooms, 
exercise rooms, and some type of parade ground, in addition to sleeping 
quarters and other support rooms. Hostel stays were rather structured, for 
example, with morning reveille and flag-raising ceremonies. Additionally, 
HJ troops were frequent visitors. Organized marches became the norm in 
place of small groups of young hikers ambling through the countryside. An 
English-language propaganda piece on the Nazi building program acknowl- 
edged as much by noting the hostels were now “given a quality of order and 
discipline.”® 

The volume of hostel construction is unclear. Kochskämper claimed that 
339 new hostels were finished from 1933 to July 1937, while in 1943 an HJ 
press officer reported only 288 new hostels built between 1933 and 1938. 
The discrepancy may reflect different meanings of “new,” but the differ- 
ence is largely irrelevant. The Nazi regime probably sponsored around 300 
new hostels contributing to a total of around 2,000 across Germany. The HJ 
spokesman explained that the grand total remained roughly stable, because 
new hostels roughly matched the number of older hostels closed. There is no 
doubt that hostel use increased significantly. Total overnight stays in hostels 
topped 4.6 million in 1933 but neared 9 million by 1938.° 
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Figure 5.10. A Rustic Hostel near Husum in Northeastern Germany 

The regime sponsored the construction of several hundred new youth hostels. Generally 
located in picturesque locations, the hostels provided accommodations for young hikers 
exploring Germany’s natural landscapes and countryside. This hostel, located near Husum 
in northeastern Germany, featured thatched roofing common to that region. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:49. 


The regime featured these hostels extensively in its propaganda cam- 
paign despite their rather modest contribution. The Adolf Hitler Hostel 
near Berchtesgaden, not far from Hitler’s retreat at Obersalzberg, was the 
most prominent example. Resembling a traditional alpine chalet, the hos- 
tel allowed youths to experience the region’s natural beauties while also 
vacationing, at least in spirit, with their Führer. The names of many other 
prominent hostels honored top Nazis to demonstrate the regime’s commit- 
ment to the nation’s youth. 

The regime also sponsored a significant number of tent camps that ba- 
sically functioned as hostels but at significantly less cost. Many of these 
camps supported regional HJ jamborees, as well as long-range hikes to 
Party rallies. The Party established 450 tent camps hosting around 100,000 
HJ participants in 1934 to support these marches. By 1936, the initiative 
encompassed nearly 2,000 camps with more than 560,000 participants.” 
Like the homes and hostels, planners sought camp locations thought to 
have special historical or scenic value. 

Taken together, these HJ buildings created a hierarchical network of edu- 
cational sites across Germany. As Gerdy Troost declared, the buildings of the 
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Hitler Youth blanketed “the entire Reich with a thick net of homes, which 
after the completion of comprehensive planning shall have none more than 
twenty-five kilometers distance from the next.””! Through this archipelago 
of homes, hostels, and camps, German youths gained direct experiences of 
their homeland, its people, and the connections between blood and soil. In 
the words of Schirach: 


Whatever we build, whether in the political or cultural arena, it must represent 
the ideology of this time that we carry and are filled with. The Hitler Youth 
is the first total National Socialist generation. . . . So is the young Germany of 
today pure, true, clear, and one in thought, feeling, and action. But also one in 
artistic attitude and taste. That is what the buildings of the youth proclaim to us. 
Each home and each hostel is an allegory of the belief of our youth, a symbol of 
their loyalty to the Führer, and thus to themselves.” 


Rest and Relaxation 


True to its totalitarian impulses, the Nazi regime attempted to control the 
nation’s leisure time, even to the extent of creating a new roster of national 
holidays. The regime subsumed the basic concept of rest and relaxation into 
a larger ideological framework by promoting vacations, travel, and numer- 
ous leisure activities as means to create a healthy, strong, and productive 
national community. From the regime’s perspective, leisure represented an 
opportunity to satisfy public expectations for improved standards of living 
that was relatively cheap in terms of labor, money, and materials. Leisure 
also represented a worker benefit that did not increase wages. 

Ley and Joseph Goebbels vied for control. As noted previously, Ley cre- 
ated the Strength through Joy program within the DAF. As head of the 
Reich Chamber of Culture and the Ministry of Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, Goebbels acquired broad authority over theater, opera, and 
the arts, in addition to oversight of the Reich Tourism Association. Both 
men regarded cultural and leisure policy as their rightful domains and soon 
sponsored building projects to support their claims. 

Much of the regime’s initial cultural policy focused on censoring objec- 
tionable content and pushing regime opponents from their professions. 
Top officials then moved to ensure that appropriate venues were available. 
Despite initial enthusiasm for the Thingstatte program (discussed later in 
the chapter), the regime’s building program eventually turned to traditional 
high-brow tastes. Hitler ordered the renovation of numerous theaters, galler- 
ies, and museums. Hitler also incorporated cultural facilities into his monu- 
mental building program. For example, Hitler ordered that Munich have the 
world’s largest opera house; Linz would have a grand art gallery. 

Relatively little came of these plans, but new theaters were built in Saar- 
brticken, Dessau, and Zittau. The theaters in Dessau and Zittau were largely 
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local initiatives, although both buildings generally followed the stark neo- 
classicism of the regime’s other early projects. The theater in Saarbriicken 
was different. Following the plebiscite that returned that region to Germany, 
Hitler commissioned this Gau Theater as a gift to the people. Featuring 
smooth Doric colonnades along its main facade, the building adapted the 
motifs of Troost’s projects in Munich to theater design (figure 5.11). Paul 
Baumgarten, architect of the theater, declared that the Nazi revolution her- 
alded “the beginning of a new age for German theater.”” It is possible Hitler 
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Figure 5.11. The Theater in Saarbriicken Commissioned by Hitler 

Hitler had a keen passion for opera and commonly incorporated opera and theater build- 
ings into his urban redesign projects. Few were constructed, though. One notable exception 
was the theater in Saarbrücken, commissioned by Hitler to commemorate the plebiscite that 
returned the region to Germany. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:86. 
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intended to commission a comparable theater in each Gau. He was certainly 
passionate about theater and demonstrated substantial knowledge of con- 
temporary theater design.” 

This pattern was present regarding other cultural institutions and leisure 
facilities. Numerous new history museums opened across Germany, but 
these were mostly local matters that converted underutilized historical 
buildings. Open-air museums were partial exceptions. The Museum Vil- 
lage Cloppenburg, located on the edge of its namesake village around sixty 
kilometers southwest of Bremen, was one of the most extensive projects. 
The idea of an open-air museum documenting traditional folk life had cir- 
culated locally for several years, but financial constraints blocked progress 
aside from collecting antique farming equipment and household items. The 
project got an unexpected boost from the new Nazi regime and Gauleiter 
Carl Röver, who was eager to enhance the importance of his region and, of 
course, his own prestige. 

The basic idea was to relocate antiquated buildings, machinery, and 
household items from around the region to form a little museum village that 
documented a traditional agrarian way of life reflecting the ideals of blood 
and soil. The project was relatively inexpensive, since the buildings were re- 
located instead of built anew. RAD furnished most of the workers and many 
of the antiques were donated, which further lowered the cost. Work began in 
earnest in 1934. By 1939, the museum village counted around twenty struc- 
tures, including barns, storehouses, a mill, some homes, and even a wind- 
mill. The structures were mostly timber framed with thatched roofs.” As far 
as monumental, urban museums, the additions to the German Museum in 
Munich were the most prominent projects completed.” There were various 
museum projects in the Führer cities, but again little was ever realized. The 
situation was similar for art galleries with the House of German Art reaching 
fruition, while other plans remained on the drawing board. 

Curiously, the regime paid relatively little attention to cinemas. Hitler 
enjoyed watching movies privately, and Goebbels certainly recognized the 
power of film to influence public opinion, especially by staging lavish pre- 
mieres for movies like Leni Riefenstahl’s Triumph of the Will (1935). Yet this 
did not translate into a sustained building program. The regime made some 
half-hearted attempts to standardize designs, but private builders and local 
authorities enjoyed relatively free reign. Cinemas in smaller towns tended 
to mimic vernacular forms; cinemas in larger cities tended toward the stark 
neoclassicism evident in theaters and other prominent Party buildings. For 
example, Speer’s theater planned for the Round Plaza was to seat around 
2,200. There were preliminary discussions for cinemas in Berlin that might 
have quadrupled that capacity. In all, there were at least 600 new cinemas 
built across Germany between 1933 and 1938, in addition to around 1,500 
remodelings. Indeed, thirteen new cinemas opened just in Cologne from 
1933 to 1942. Access to films surged in some cities.” 
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The regime had more success staging exhibitions and fairs. The most 
prominent was Speer’s German Pavilion for the Paris International Exposi- 
tion of 1937, which helped introduce Hitler’s new style of architecture to 
the world (figure 5.12). The German Pavilion faced the Soviet exhibition 
hall, and after learning of the Soviet plan, Speer modified his pavilion so 
that its height exceeded its Soviet counterpart. In the end, both buildings 
received awards at the exposition. Back in Germany, the regime sponsored 
a number of national and regional exhibitions to highlight the movement’s 
achievements. Other than the Olympics, the highest profile exhibition was 
the Reich Exhibition of the Productive People staged in Düsseldorf in 1937. 
The exhibition produced what basically amounted to a new city district with 
its own housing exhibit. Nearly every Party and government organization 
contributed some type of exhibition hall to showcase their accomplishments. 

The Germany Hall built for the Berlin Olympics was the most prominent 
of these multipurpose buildings. The building’s monumentality and austere 
facade resembled a modified form of the people’s halls incorporated into 
the various Gauforum projects. The KdF Town, a series of five wooden halls 
designed by Schulte-Frohlinde to serve guests to the Olympics, provided 
a folkish contrast. Dominated by a massive eagle clutching a swastika, the 
main hall stood twenty-eight meters tall and could hold 3,500 guests.” The 
complex functioned so well that it was relocated to a site adjacent to the 
Nuremberg rally grounds. Other Gauleiters and mayors wanted their own 
facilities but obviously had to settle for lesser structures, like the wooden 
Swabia Hall in Stuttgart. These projects were mostly local initiatives and 
highly dependent on the ambition of mid-level officials. Nothing resembling 
a centralized program materialized, perhaps because there was nobody with 
a vested interest and sufficient resources to pursue such a program. 

Vested interests and sufficient resources did, however, come together to 
promote tourism. Ley moved aggressively to establish the DAF as the chief 
agency coordinating tourism, travel, and leisure through its burgeoning 
Strength through Joy program. KdF swiftly massed a cadre of officials to 
structure recreational activities. In 1938 alone, KdF claimed to have orga- 
nized 5,291 concerts, 12,407 operas, 19,523 plays, and 54,813 folklore events 
with a total attendance of more than thirty million people. KdF’s highest 
profile activity involved sponsoring low-cost vacations. The organization 
achieved these lower costs by organizing vacationers into large groups, 
often 500 to 1,200 people. KdF prided itself on sponsoring trips that took 
city dwellers to small historic towns, health and sport resorts, and areas of 
natural beauty. Officials believed vacationing in these areas strengthened the 
bonds between blood, soil, and nation, as well as demonstrating the regime’s 
commitment to higher standards of living. Additionally, vacationers would 
return more productive workers, thereby achieving strength through joy. 

Many established tourist destinations, especially those catering to more 
exclusive clienteles, were hesitant about hosting KdF vacationers, who were 
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Figure 5.12. The German Pavilion at the 1937 Paris International Exposition 

The German Pavilion at the 1937 Paris International Exposition was designed to showcase the 
ascendency of Hitler's Germany. An imposing tower topped with a massive eagle gripping a 
swastika wreath was lit up by searchlights at night. 

Source: Rittich, Architektur und Bauplastik der Gegenwart, 18. 
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generally less affluent. As a result, many KdF trips went to Berlin, Munich, 
and other larger cities, which seemed generally popular with travelers any- 
way. KdF claimed to have sponsored vacations for nearly 1.5 million people, 
in addition to sending more than 6.8 million people on shorter excursions, 
more than 131,000 people on cruises, and nearly 2 million people on or- 
ganized hikes. Combined with numerous smaller events, KdF reported a 
grand total of approximately 55 million participants during 1938 alone.” It 
is impossible to verify this fantastic total, especially since KdF officials had 
reason to inflate the numbers. Yet there is no doubt that millions of Germans 
participated in KdF events. Indeed, KdF was probably the most popular 
Party organization during the 1930s. Even Germany’s exiled Social Demo- 
cratic Party admitted that KdF’s travel program “continues to play by far the 
largest role in the consciousness of the people.” ® 

The regime’s determination to transform tourism into an instrument of 
social and cultural control catalyzed wide-ranging building campaigns. 
Some of the first steps involved improving travel destinations. In early 1934, 
KdF organized a much-publicized Fight Week to Clean up the Image of the 
Homeland. This and subsequent initiatives focused on the restoration and 
purification of villages and rural landscapes. In practice, this meant remov- 
ing billboards and other forms of modern advertising, promoting half-tim- 
bering, and a general tidying-up of the countryside. The following year, the 
DAF established a working group for village beautification that sponsored a 
steady stream of initiatives and semi-voluntary contests for localities to earn 
the title of “model village,” with the initial intention of having one such vil- 
lage for every Party district. 

The village of Eimke south of Lüneburg, for example, earned the distinc- 
tion by sprucing things up to look “practical, clean, pretty.” Judges declared, 
“we know order prevails here.”*! In addition to beautification, villages were 
asked to build swimming pools and other sports facilities, parks and green 
spaces, and finally hotels, all of which promised recreational opportunities 
for tourists, as well as locals. Ley and his subordinates claimed that more 
than 5,000 villages had participated by 1938. The ideological objective was 
that “the village, the home of millions of German people, must be clean, 
orderly, and beautiful, ideologically, socio-politically, economically, and cul- 
turally exemplary.”” 

Werner Lindner provided much of the practical and rhetorical inspiration 
for these efforts. A prominent advocate for preservation and conservation 
causes, Lindner had served since 1914 as the managing director of the Ger- 
man League for Heimatschutz, a loose affiliation of local and provincial 
organizations. In numerous speeches and publications, Lindner called for 
a thorough purification of rural landscapes emphasizing folk architecture, 
traditional craftsmanship, and local materials. Lindner believed the Nazi re- 
gime would finally champion the cause. In 1936, Lindner published a man- 
ual, Exterior Advertising: A Guide in Examples and Counter Examples, illustrat- 
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ing his recurring polemics against billboards, neon signs, and other modern 
signage. Lindner cooperated with some mid-level DAF officials to expand 
this into a comprehensive manifesto titled The Village: Its Care and Design. 
The book was richly illustrated with pictures of “good” and “bad” examples 
to show how “the village in its future form can again become imaginable as a 
perfect living space of the village community.”® The volume disavowed any 
programmatic inclination, but its specificity was unmistakable with atten- 
tion given to the seemingly minutest of details, like the proper appearance 
of signposts and window flower boxes. 

Party officials launched complementary efforts. Gauleiter of Upper 
Bavaria Adolf Wagner, for example, issued a decree on Cleanliness and 
Beauty in City and Country in November 1935. The unnamed author pro- 
mulgating the decree extolled how “blood and soil are merged into a liv- 
ing whole in the landscape of the homeland. . . . Architecture is our mirror 
image of the inner constitution of a people. . . . The National Socialist cul- 
tural landscape must become the mirror image of the inner renewal of our 
people.” This new organic landscape would replace “the built liberalism” 
where “buildings sins were dragged to the countryside like a contagious 
disease.” As the decree explained: 


It is my [Wagner’s] firm intention to ensure that the beauty of our homeland in 
nature and in architecture will be maintained. The buildings that are built new 
must take into account the character, the cultural feeling, and the aesthetic feeling 
of our nation and our time. Everything ugly and unclean, every disfigurement 
of our landscape must disappear. Just as the housewife at certain intervals thor- 
oughly ransacks and cleans her residence, we want to subject the entire country, 
cities, villages, streets, and farms to an extensive and thorough cleansing. 


The overall thrust was consistent with the vision espoused by Lindner and 
other preservationists for the restoration of German villages and country- 
side. Tourism was also a significant motivating factor as the 1936 Olympics 
would bring record numbers of visitors. These efforts may have succeeded 
in creating an “old German” aesthetic but failed to reverse the well-estab- 
lished shift of rural populations toward urban centers. In fact, the regime’s 
industrial policies accelerated rural depopulation and undermined the ob- 
jective of food autarky. 

Towns and smaller cities underwent similar beautification campaigns. 
Those municipalities already serving as KdF destinations, or aspired to such 
status, had significant incentive to create the appropriate ambiance. These 
smaller municipalities focused on beautifying and historicizing their city 
centers with an “old German” atmosphere by restoring the facades of older 
homes and renovating modern buildings to give them an aged look. Remov- 
ing plastering to expose underlying half-timbering was a favorite means 
of projecting authenticity and rootedness. Historical neighborhoods were 
further purged of neon lighting, billboards, Latin script, loanwords, or other 
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elements deemed modern or foreign. Efforts to provide greater direction and 
coordination for these beautification projects gradually emerged. 

Again, Lindner offered an overall framework in his 1939 book The City: Its 
Care and Design. Lindner provided numerous photographs illustrating the 
denigration of German cities through tasteless modern designs juxtaposed 
to more appropriate alternatives inspired by traditional architecture and 
craftsmanship.” The German Heimat Association sponsored a traveling 
exhibition that highlighted the various beautification campaigns underway 
across Germany. The exhibition, titled “The Beautiful City, Its Restoration, 
and Design,” began touring in summer 1938 amid great interest. Accord- 
ing to Lindner, the exhibition illustrated how “to bring valuable old town 
cohesion in order architecturally and socially.”® These efforts resonated 
among planners and preservationists alike and were well received among 
middle-class and conservative households. They also had the advantage 
of being relatively inexpensive, since a large share of the existing building 
stock was retained and provided direct or indirect inspiration for numerous 
beautification campaigns. 

The small Franconian town of Rothenburg ob der Tauber, a favorite KdF 
destination, witnessed one of the earliest and most thorough of these cam- 
paigns. Regional and national officials lauded local authorities for their 
zeal in “the cleansing of the streetscapes, above all wiping out advertise- 
ments,” and the overall effort was “declared as exemplary for all German 
cities.”” Other municipalities followed suit, for example, with the “purg- 
ing of Ltibeck’s cityscape” and a “thorough cleansing of the cityscape” 
in Hildesheim.** Officials in Nuremberg attacked the “building sins” of 
previous decades, most notably the local synagogue, while their colleagues 
in Mainz, Stralsund, and likely dozens of other cities framed their work 
around the word Entschandelung, which connotes the process of repairing or 
restoring something that has been defiled, disfigured, or dishonored.” The 
mayor of Braunschweig launched a beautification campaign that systemati- 
cally reviewed around 7,800 homes, carefully recording the condition and 
overall aesthetic of each structure. As a result of the survey, officials judged 
2,137 homes to be “in need of beautification.” The city further tallied 1,517 
objectionable signs, 26 storefronts requiring renovation, 1,140 buildings 
needing a fresh coat of paint, among other deficiencies.” These initiatives 
were generally well received but not without problems. One official from 
Trier reported that property owners agreed to that city’s cleansing campaign 
“only after prolonged hesitation” due to costs.” KdF’s promise of tourism 
sponsorship motivated many of these initiatives. As one building official 
noted, the purpose of the conservation action in the small Rheinish town of 
Meisenheim am Glan was “in addition to the creation or rather the revival of 
pure ideal and cultural values, the substantial improvement of tourism and 
thus achieving additional income of the town.”” 
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Lindner and his colleagues provided a ready and eager cadre of experts 
the regime could deploy to cleanse the towns, villages, and countryside of 
the occupied territories. In collaboration with Schulte-Frohlinde, Lindner 
prepared a third installment, a book simply titled The East, following the 
basic model as the two previous books.” This work helped provide the 
foundation for Himmler’s own Guidelines for the Care and Improvement 
of Townscapes in the German East in late 1940, promising a “profound 
redesign and for the most part complete rebuilding to obtain their final Ger- 
man form.” Places and buildings deemed German would be refurbished, 
while other places and buildings would simply disappear. To achieve this, 
the directive encouraged lower-level officials to pursue the speedy creation 
of “pioneering, exemplary model achievements at remarkable locations” to 
“awaken ambition and competition.”™ 

KdF was quite adept at restructuring existing destinations, but Ley even- 
tually set to creating new resorts at Hitler’s behest. In 1935, Ley announced 
plans to establish five new beach resorts along the Baltic Sea near Kolberg 
(Kotobrzeg, Poland), Danzig (Gdansk, Poland), Travemünde, Königsberg 
(Kaliningrad, Russia), and the island of Riigen. These resorts would host 
fourteen million vacationers annually, as well as support the DAF’s fleet of 
cruise ships. The Baltic coast was a popular travel destination, and many of 
these areas were relatively poor and strongholds of Nazi support. Ley was 
eager to proceed, as was Hitler apparently, so in early 1936, Ley ordered a 
design contest for the Prora beach resort on Rtigen among a select group of 
architects invited by Speer.” Rather than a genuine competition, it is likely 
that Ley, with approval from Hitler and Speer, had already promised the 
commission by the end of 1935 to Klotz, who had already publicly displayed 
initial plans. The competition called for a massive resort for 20,000 vacation- 
ers and 2,000 staff centered on a huge festival hall. All rooms would have a 
seaside view, requiring some type of elongated structure running along the 
beach. Additionally, the resort needed all the necessary support facilities. 
The cornerstone was laid in May 1936, but Klotz was not named the official 
winner of the design contest until August. While Klotz’s victory was prob- 
ably predetermined, the contest may have still served the purpose of solicit- 
ing ideas from other architects, as was so often the case. In this case, Hitler 
accepted Klotz’s concept but ordered that the festival hall be built according 
to the design of another entrant, Erich zu Putlitz. 

Prora would be a sprawling complex stretching nearly five kilometers in 
a slightly bent line that paralleled the coast, allowing each guest approxi- 
mately 5 square meters of beach space (figure 5.13). A central reception and 
assembly area separated two thin housing wings. Each wing was divided 
into four segments around 500 meters long, six stories tall, but only 7 meters 
wide. Each segment had its own restaurant protruding out toward the sea 
and ten extensions toward the rear that housed stairs, staff quarters, janito- 
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Figure 5.13. The Prora Seaside Resort on the Baltic Island of Rügen 

The regime touted construction of the Prora seaside resort as evidence of its commitment 
to raise standards of living. The massive scale of the resort combined with the small size of 
the individual rooms would provide accommodations for up 20,000 vacationers, as well as 
support and leisure facilities, such as restaurants, lodging for staff, a railroad station, and port 
capable of handling large cruise ships. 

Source: R., “Wettbewerb für ein K.d.F.-Seebad auf Rügen,” 819. 


rial areas, and communal bathrooms. Each wing also had near its center 
an attached indoor swimming pool and gymnastics hall. The ground floor 
contained day cares, various shops, and additional staff quarters. The guest 
quarters, measuring a mere 12.5 square meters, had enough room for two 
beds, a sink, a dresser, and little else. Each wing also had an attached recep- 
tion building, administrative offices, and a café on their centermost ends. 
The festival hall stood between these two reception buildings with a port 
on one side and an assembly square with a large theater on the other side. 
Additionally, Prora would have its own railway station, school, hospital, 
and additional staff housing. 

Klotz’s design featured a rather austere functionalism aimed at serving 
throngs of vacationers as efficiently as possible. Descriptions of the project 
emphasized its innovative and technological prowess. Gerdy Troost pro- 
claimed Prora was “an absolutely new work.” Her choice of wording was 
apt as Ley’s concept applied Fordist ideas of mass production to vacation- 
ing. And like most of the regime’s other monumental projects, Prora’s build- 
ings used a combination of steel-reinforced concrete and brick structures, 
and the festival hall mimicked the typical Hitler-Speer neoclassicism. Work 
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proceeded at a feverish pace with around 2,000 workers employed on-site. 
By the time work stopped in September 1939, the shells for five of the eight 
housing segments were mostly complete, and work had begun on the res- 
taurants, pools, and reception buildings. Prora never hosted a single guest, 
although it had a variety of provisional uses during the war. The various 
KdF hotels planned for the Führer and Gau cities, Order Castles, and other 
places never even made it that far. Despite this, Prora and other leisure proj- 
ects received lavish press attention as they embodied the regime’s promises 
of a brighter future including vacations for all. 


Sport and Spectacle 


Given the regime’s rhetoric of health, fitness, and beauty, it is not surprising 
that the regime’s educational building programs emphasized the impor- 
tance of sports and physical activity. Nearly every type of educational or 
leisure facility had some type of sport component. Hitler helped establish 
this precedent early. In his memoirs, he claimed: 


above all, in our present education a balance must be created between mental 
instruction and physical training. . . . In our educational system it has been ut- 
terly forgotten that in the long run a healthy mind can only dwell in a healthy 
body. . . . Physical training in the folkish state, therefore, is not an affair of the 
individual, and not even a matter which primarily regards the parents or only 
secondly or thirdly interests the community; it is a requirement for the self- 
preservation of the nationality, represented and protected by the state.” 


The Party’s platform even called for the establishment of compulsory gym- 
nastics and sport training. Beyond the public health dimensions, National 
Socialism also operationalized sports and athletics as tools for training and 
disciplining the masses and public space. The epitome of this impulse was 
the highly choreographed displays of rhythmic gymnastics featured during 
the Nuremberg rallies and other Party events.” 

The regime required more sports in schools but also sought to change the 
nature of sports. Specifically, sports would focus on pre-military activities, 
like hiking, marching, swimming, climbing, throwing, and of course boxing, 
which Hitler singled out for special praise in Mein Kampf. The regime also 
expanded sport and athletic opportunities for adults. The National Socialist 
Fighting Games were the pinnacle of Nazi sport. The games originated in the 
early Weimar years as an alternative to the Olympics, from which Germany 
was banned. The Olympics readmitted Germany, but the Nazi regime even- 
tually morphed the idea of an alternative Olympics into the Fighting Games. 
Held during the Nuremberg rallies, participants from the Party’s various 
paramilitary wings, especially the Hitler Youth, competed in events like 
hand grenade throwing and distance running while wearing fatigues and 
backpacks. The goal of these and other sporting events, as Hitler declared 
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while speaking to the HJ during the 1935 rally, was to create “men and girls 
who are fit as a fiddle, who are strung taut. What we want from our German 
youth is different from what the past wanted of it. In our eyes, the German 
youth of the future must be slender and supple, swift as greyhounds, tough 
as leather, and hard as Krupp steel.”” 

The regime cultivated and integrated sports and pre-military athletics 
into daily life in order to improve the overall fitness of the masses, includ- 
ing for military service. The Party’s paramilitary wings each organized their 
own athletics programs, but KdF assumed the task of organizing sport and 
physical training courses for the general adult population with gymnastics 
and swimming among the more popular. From 1934 to 1939, KdF claimed 
more than twenty-one million people participated in sport courses, mostly 
during the evenings.” Even allowing for double counting, there were un- 
doubtedly millions of Germans participating in KdF’s sport programs. Even 
the exiled Social Democratic Party admitted, “KdF-Sport still receives lively 
interest.” KdF’s shift away from pre-military activities in favor of basic 
skills for beginners contributed to its popularity. KdF also touted the fact 
that it brought to the masses a variety of relatively exclusive activities, like 
horseback riding, sailing, skiing, and tennis. 

Ley’s efforts were assisted by Hans von Tschammer und Osten as leader 
of the KdF Sport Office. Appointed by Hitler as Reich Sport Leader in 1933 
and then to head the National Socialist Reich League for Physical Exercise 
in 1938, Tschammer und Osten quickly closed or merged most of Germany’s 
preexisting sporting groups. As the main governing body, the Reich League 
organized a variety of national events, the last and probably largest being 
the German Gymnastics and Sports Festival in Breslau in 1938. The festival’s 
venue, a stadium completed in 1928 but renovated and renamed Hermann 
Göring Stadium, was typical in that the regime simply used existing facili- 
ties. This was also the case regarding the Municipal Stadium in Nuremberg, 
which coincidentally also opened in 1928 and was then remodeled as the 
venue for the Fighting Games and other HJ events during the Party rallies. 

These types of sport facilities were in short supply, though, and virtually 
nonexistent outside larger cities. To remedy this, the regime proclaimed that 
every community should have its own sport venues. Ideally, there should 
be a gymnastics hall for every 25,000 people, an indoor swimming pool for 
every 30,000 people, and even the smallest communities would have a track 
and field venue. All sports were encouraged, but the regime prioritized 
swimming. In fall 1937, the regime announced its determination to build 
3,600 new swimming pools over the next six years.'” Richard Walther Darré 
proclaimed that “every German boy and every German girl shall be able 
to swim. . . . Therefore we call on the villages and municipalities, the local 
farming communities and the local chapters of the Party: Create swimming 
pools for the German youth!” Despite these exhortations to get in shape, 
the regime provided little funding for swimming pools or other sport facili- 
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ties, aside from those attached to schools, HJ projects, or the Olympics. Not 
surprisingly, relatively little actual construction occurred. The DAF was able 
to report the opening of only 124 new swimming pools by 1940." 

These sport facilities tended to follow functional, modernist designs, al- 
though some projects in larger cities, such as the North Swimming Hall in 
Munich, reflected the neoclassicist pomp of the regime’s monumental build- 
ings. That was certainly the case for the Olympic grounds in Berlin and to 
a lesser extent at the Winter Olympics complex in Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 
Here, the regime commissioned a new festival hall and a new town hall, in 
addition to the requisite sport facilities, that blended traditional alpine styles 
and modern sports design. Hitler imagined the Nuremberg rally grounds 
as the future pinnacle of this burgeoning Nazi sport hierarchy. Its center- 
piece German Stadium would, as we have seen earlier, dwarf its Olympic 
counterpart and host all future Olympics after the scheduled 1940 games in 
Japan. The stadium’s extreme size made it ill suited for sports as spectators 
would be so far away that it would be nearly impossible to see the actual 
events. It may not have mattered since “sporting contests here will be given 
an entirely new and special form; there will be fewer individual athletic 
achievements demonstrated as battles of teams and organizations.” ! Work 
on the German Stadium had barely commenced before it was idled, but the 
Olympic Stadium in Berlin hosted an assortment of athletic, HJ, and mili- 
tary activities after 1936. Tragically, the Olympic grounds witnessed some 
of the fiercest fighting in the closing days of the war when around 2,000 
Hitler Youth “soldiers” died retaking the area from Soviet forces. Originally 
intended as a venue to display the athletic prowess and racial superiority 
of the German people, the site devolved into a battlefield in which German 
teenagers sacrificed in a futile attempt to save Hitler’s Reich. 


REARRANGING SACRED SPACES 


Hitler and his henchmen drew from religious imagery, symbolism, and 
ceremonies in creating and staging Party rituals. For example, as we have 
seen, Speer likened his use of aircraft searchlights to frame the night- 
time space above the Zeppelin Field as a “cathedral of light.” Hitler’s 
exact attitude toward religion remains a matter of debate, but he clearly 
regarded establishment churches as obstacles to the regime’s totalitarian 
aspirations. Yet these churches had millions of devout followers, including 
many Party members, so the regime fluctuated between apathy and hostil- 
ity toward established religion. Hitler’s building program indicated that 
religion, at least in the traditional sense, would have a greatly reduced vis- 
ible presence in the new Reich. Troost’s lavish picture books, for example, 
included seemingly every other conceivable category of architecture except 
churches. Instead, Troost proclaimed the Führer cities, the Order Castles, 
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and other monumental projects to be “buildings of faith.”!” Speer seemed 
to concur when he later acknowledged that Hitler’s planned Great Hall 
in Berlin “was essentially a place of worship.” Religious and sacred ar- 
chitecture was not completely abandoned though, and a new set of sacred 
sites gradually emerged across Nazi Germany. 


Unification of Church and State 


The Nazi Party platform endorsed Positive Christianity, which might be 
best described as an attempt to create a German version of Christianity that 
was simultaneously pan-denominational and infused with racial ideology. 
Beyond that, the Party promised to support religious freedom for the major 
Christian denominations, so long as that freedom did not undermine the 
German race. The regime appeared to honor its promise by signing agree- 
ments with the Catholic and Lutheran churches in 1933 guaranteeing their 
right to conduct religious activities. For their part, the churches found some 
comfort in Nazi denunciations of communism and liberalism. This apparent 
truce merely delayed the inevitable. Within a couple years, the regime began 
absorbing or closing religious organizations and institutions. The regime 
never tried to close or outlaw churches entirely, although there were clearly 
some Nazis who wanted to replace Christianity with the new religion of Na- 
tional Socialism, most notably Goebbels, Himmler, and Rosenberg. Goebbels 
even confided in his diary in April 1937 that the regime’s new community 
halls would become “the churches of the future.”!” 

The regime’s early years saw a rather unexpected spurt of church con- 
struction, reflecting pent-up demand as the economy recovered following 
years of war, inflation, and depression. Churches also fit into the initial work 
creation programs, both in terms of restoration work on existing churches 
and building new churches to serve homestead settlements. The number of 
new churches across Germany totaled around 560 with about two-thirds be- 
ing Catholic and the rest Lutheran, in addition to nearly 100 other chapels, 
congregational houses, and parsonages (figure 5.14). There were around 
450 existing churches that underwent significant renovation as well. As one 
prominent journal editor noted: “Everywhere in town and country, churches 
are currently again being built.”""° The volume of construction grew steadily 
through 1937 before dropping quickly. For example, forty-eight new 
churches were completed in Bavaria in 1937 alone before declining to one or 
two per year by 1941." 

The professional press covered these projects and generally praised them, 
although in no way comparable to the coverage afforded to the main Party 
buildings. The mass media paid little attention. One notable exception was a 
propaganda book from 1940 aimed at American audiences. The author noted 
trends that worked against church construction but proclaimed that 
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Figure 5.14. The Evangelical Lutheran Melanchthon Church in Nuremberg 

Despite the hostility of many Party leaders toward established religions, church construc- 
tion was rather robust during the Nazi period. Dedicated in 1940, the evangelical Lutheran 
Melanchthon Church in Nuremberg featured vague neo-Romanesque decorations and the 
minimalist brick walls typical of church construction of the period. 

Source: Robert C. Ostergren. 


in spite of this, Germany has built an impressive number of modern churches in 
which a severe simple design, the elimination of ornament and the emphasis on 
structure and space succeed in conveying a more authentic spirit of reverence 
than do the pseudo-gothic or romanesque structures of the late 19th century.'? 


The author was fairly accurate in describing the overall aesthetic tendencies 
but skirted the fact that these churches were generally the product of efforts 
by local congregations with little or no government support. 

There were scattered instances where designers incorporated Nazi 
motifs, but most churches were relatively modest structures that made 
faint allusions to local building traditions. For example, the simple church 
included in the Schottenheim settlement outside Regensburg looked very 
much like a typical village church. The design was actually similar to the 
church proposed for the Lehndorf settlement in Braunschweig. Hitler, as 
we have seen, had vetoed the idea of locating the church at the center of 
the settlement, so the church was relegated to a more peripheral location 
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and eventually dedicated in October 1940. In contrast, the much larger 
Church of St. Georg was included in Braunschweig’s Donnersburg settle- 
ment without any apparent fuss." 

In contrast to nineteenth-century historicism, these styles were presented 
as “creative conservatism.” German Bestelmeyer, influential architect, pro- 
fessor, and president of the Bavarian Academy of the Visual Arts, was the 
most prominent church architect with close ties to the regime and often 
credited with developing this style. Beginning in the 1920s, Bestelmeyer 
designed a number of monumental churches, mostly in southern Germany, 
featuring rather stark brick and masonry exteriors somewhat resembling 
a combination of vernacular and neo-Romanesque architecture, while his 
smaller churches tended to have modest plastered exteriors. Through his 
leadership in The Ring architectural society and the Fighting League for Ger- 
man Culture, as well as his official positions, Bestelmeyer exerted significant 
influence in preparing a young cadre of architects for the regime." 

The most prolific church architect of the time was Albert Boßlet, who built 
more than one hundred Catholic churches before the war. Boßlet mostly 
worked in the Saar, Rhineland-Palatinate, and Franconia-Main regions. 
Boßlet continued working through the 1920s and 1930s with no apparent 
connection to the regime. No doubt he was afforded some level of protec- 
tion through his close affiliation with the church. Boßlet’s largest church, and 
likely the largest church built during the Nazi period, was the Benedictine 
Abbey of Miinsterschwarzach near Wiirzburg. The abbey was approximately 
eighty-eight meters long and thirty-one meters wide. Each end was capped 
by a pair of square towers with the tallest pair reaching fifty-three meters 
high. Overall, the structure was indicative of general tendencies in church 
design with its sharp geometry and stern facade resembling a modernist, 
neo-Romanesque interpretation of the cathedrals in Speyer or Worms.” 

This is not to suggest that church architecture was standardized or that 
Party officials took no interest. Nuremberg’s Protestant community had 
been working toward a new church for several years, but financial obstacles 
blocked the project. The idea found an unexpected supporter in the city’s 
new Nazi mayor, Willy Liebel. The congregation was wary of government 
and Party involvement, but Liebel was able to meddle nonetheless. Bestel- 
meyer won a seat on the competition jury, which ultimately selected one of 
his students as the winner. This new Reformation Memorial Church featured 
a twelve-sided body encircled by three towers and an exterior composed of 
roughly hewn stone (figure 5.15).""* The overall impression is rather odd; it 
is vaguely reminiscent of Byzantine religious architecture and clearly influ- 
enced by Bestelmeyer’s recently completed Church of the Redeemer in Bam- 
berg. Some architects experimented with more modernist designs during 
the Weimar years, but it was soon clear that more traditionalist approaches 
would be a de facto requirement after 1933.” 
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Figure 5.15. The Reformation Memorial Church in Nuremberg 

The Reformation Memorial Church, completed in 1935 in Nuremberg, featured an unortho- 
dox twelve-sided body and three towers, but the rough stone facade and neo-Romanesque 
elements were common to many such structures. 

Source: A Nation Builds, 44. 


There were some sporadic efforts to harness historical churches into the 
regime’s burgeoning network of propaganda sites, although these projects 
usually stemmed from the ambitions of local officials, rather than through 
directives from senior Party leaders. Local authorities in Worms, for ex- 
ample, laid out a small space paved with stone slabs, sort of like a rally 
square, adjacent the cathedral. Finished in 1936, this “national memorial 
square” never amounted to much in terms of propaganda value." Various 
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other proposals circulated for memorial sites, parade grounds, and assem- 
bly squares focused on churches, crypts, and tombs thought to buttress the 
Nazi interpretation of German history. For example, there were serious dis- 
cussions about renovating the Speyer cathedral and its crypt in which the 
Holy Roman Emperors of the Salien dynasty were interred. Disagreements 
between authorities—namely interior minister Wilhelm Frick and Bavarian 
president Ludwig Siebert—as well as resistance from local church officials, 
prevented anything substantive from happening.'” 

The situation followed a slightly different course in Braunschweig. Ever 
the energetic Nazi, Minister President Dietrich Klagges hit upon the idea 
of excavating and renovating the crypt under Braunschweig cathedral to 
locate the remains of Heinrich the Lion. Heinrich was a powerful Duke 
of Saxony in the twelfth century, perhaps best known for his unsuccessful 
quarrels with Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa, but Klagges saw Heinrich’s 
crusades against the Slavs as distant precursors to Hitler’s contemporary 
calls for eastern expansion. Turning a relatively minor historical figure into 
a mythologized national hero also furthered Klagges’s efforts to build his 
own little fiefdom within the Nazi state. In June 1935, Klagges ordered work 
to begin and soon discovered Heinrich’s purported remains. Whether inten- 
tional or coincidental, Hitler made a surprise visit to town the next month 
and intervened as usual. 

Hitler entrusted Berlin architects Walter und Johannes Kriiger to rede- 
sign the crypt.'” Hitler knew the Krüger brothers through their work on 
the Tannenberg Memorial. The Braunschweig project started small but ex- 
panded rapidly once further excavations revealed major structural problems 
throughout the church. Instead of just the crypt, the entire cathedral needed 
renovation. Church authorities went along reluctantly, but Klagges eventu- 
ally confirmed their fears when he informed the congregation that the altar, 
pews, and other religious elements would not be returned to the church 
as they were incompatible with the building’s new function as a “state ca- 
thedral.”'”' The crypt closely resembled the Kriigers’ work at Tannenberg, 
while nearly all the interior decoration was purged to create an austere, 
monumental, but empty atmosphere. Most dramatically, the upper portions 
of the nave featured a new series of murals valorizing Heinrich’s eastern 
conquests, and a large eagle and swastika emblem above a forest of swastika 
flags replaced the main altar. This was arguably the highest-profile church 
project undertaken during the Third Reich, although Hitler never returned 
to Braunschweig or exhibited much interest in the project’s progress. 

This general apathy toward churches was common among Nazi officials, 
but there was one notable exception. Himmler took a keen interest in the Ab- 
bey of Quedlinburg as the burial place of Heinrich I, popularly regarded as 
the first king of Germany and father of the Ottonian line of Holy Roman Em- 
perors. Himmler seemed genuinely fascinated by Heinrich, mythologized as 
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Germany’s first “Führer” and for his determination to secure eastern territo- 
ries for German colonization at the expense of Slavs and Magyars. Himmler 
decided to mark the thousand-year anniversary of Heinrich’s death in 1936 
by searching for his remains. In October 1935, SS officers began excavations, 
which gradually evolved into plans to renovate the church. A new crypt was 
created similar to those at Braunschweig and Tannenberg, and the interior 
of the Gothic apse was walled over to create a Romanesque appearance. The 
SS eventually discovered some bones, probably not Heinrich’s, but Him- 
mler nonetheless dedicated the new sarcophagus as Heinrich’s resting place 
in July 1937. By the next February, Himmler closed the church to religious 
services and claimed it as state property.'” 

Events in Braunschweig and Quedlinburg were undoubtedly dramatic 
but not the norm. The regime’s leadership simply lacked significant and 
sustained interest in framing Party spaces and places around churches. And 
while the regime generally tolerated the construction of new churches, albeit 
not in prominent locations, momentum was gradually shifting in the opposite 
direction. Hitler’s insatiable ambition to restructure German cities would 
have meant the demolition of untold numbers of churches. The Protestant St. 
Matthäus Church, torn down as part of the initial efforts to redesign Munich, 
foreshadowed the likely fate of many churches. Churches could reasonably 
expect some level of compensation, but, as Speer noted, Bormann had point- 
edly instructed that churches would not be afforded space to rebuild within 
designated redesign districts.” The Party’s antipathy to churches was nonde- 
nominational. Giesler’s redesign plans for Augsburg called for the demolition 
of a Catholic church and cemetery, as well as a synagogue.’ The regime later 
pressed many religious structures into military service. The military confis- 
cated Miinsterschwarzach Abbey in 1941, for example, for use as an infirmary. 

The regime’s plans for the newly conquered eastern territories offered a 
glimpse of the future of church architecture in Hitler’s Reich. While explain- 
ing the regime’s overall approach for redesigning these areas, Josef Umlauf 
acknowledged that, during medieval times, “the church was unquestionably 
the built high point of the settlement. It was at that time the symbol of a truly 
comprehensive community.” Churches had lost considerable significance 
since then, according to Umlauf, and would therefore be included sparingly 
in the new east, if at all. Instead, the Party’s new community houses, as at 
Mascherode, would dominate these new settlements. If the regime’s attitude 
toward churches was rather ambivalent, its dealings with synagogues were 
relentlessly hostile, climaxing in the Night of Broken Glass (Kristallnacht) 
in November 1938. During that night, Nazi troopers rampaged across Ger- 
many destroying more than 1,000 synagogues and prayer rooms. Thousands 
of Jewish businesses and institutions were also destroyed, and dozens mur- 
dered, as Hitler took a decisive step toward his final solution.’ 
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Shrines and Sanctuaries 


The regime’s apathy or inconsistency toward church construction reflected 
uncertainty about what types of community structures and spaces might 
serve as replacements. Goebbels’s Propaganda Ministry endorsed the idea 
of constructing open-air folk theaters, or Thingstätte (Thing sites or Thing 
places), as part of its efforts to rejuvenate cultural life.” The word Thing 
referred to a communal assembly practiced by ancient Germanic tribes, but 
these new Thingstätte provided venues for political theater. A few of the 
larger facilities, such as the Annaberg Thingstätte (near Gora Swietej Anny, 
Poland), could accommodate 20,000 to 30,000 people, but most had capaci- 
ties under 10,000 (figure 5.16). The Thingstätte usually featured spectator 
seating set into a hillside and were generally located in relatively isolated 
rural or natural areas, or occasionally city parks, where forests, rocky cliffs, 
or expansive views offered a scenic backdrop. 

Thingstätte proposals quickly multiplied with as many as 400 planned. 
Many of these projects, like those mentioned previously, were basically 
stand-alone sites, but some projects envisioned more expansive complexes. 
The city of Braunschweig laid out a processional route leading from the 
city center through a city park to a Thingstatte in a wooded area more than 
two kilometers away." In contrast, local officials in Koblenz constructed a 
Thingstätte in the middle of the city where the main facade of the neoclassi- 
cal Elector’s Palace provided a backdrop.” The city of Stuttgart considered 
building a Thingstätte as the focal point for a new “forum” featuring a 
House of Labor for the DAF, stadium, and swimming hall. 

The overall thrust of this Thingstatte movement complemented several 
basic tenets of Nazi ideology. Goebbels went so far, while dedicating the 
Thingstatte at Bad Segeberg in Schleswig-Holstein in 1937, as to character- 
ize these amphitheaters as the “political churches of National Socialism.” 
According to Ludwig Moshamer, a Breslau-based architect who designed 
several Thingstätte and later administrative buildings in Berlin including 
the Japanese embassy, these structures were built so that they appeared to 
grow out of the natural landscape. Stone was the primary building material 
with forests and cliffs providing a sense of enclosure. The Thingstatte also 
blurred the spatial distinction between spectator and performer. This type of 
“participatory” theater would bring large numbers of Germans together for 
communal experiences in a natural setting. The benefits seemed so great that 
Moshamer speculated that the Thing movement might very well become the 
dominant form of German theater.'” Furthermore, the actual performances 
would have significant propaganda value, since the content would naturally 
idealize the Party, its values, and achievements. The form of the Thingstätte 
also offered some practical benefits. Material costs were low since there were 
minimal freestanding structures. Labor costs were low since unemployed, 
unskilled workers performed much of the necessary excavation work. 
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Figure 5.16. The Annaberg Thingstätte Amphitheater in Silesia 
The Annaberg Thingstätte amphitheater made use of a rocky cliff as a dramatic backdrop. The 
fortress-like structure atop the cliff is awar memorial by the German War Graves Commission. 
Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:45. 
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Despite initial promise, the regime largely abandoned the Thingstätte 
program after 1936 with less than one-fifth of the planned theaters actually 
built. The reasons for this failure are part practical and part political. On 
the practical side, the Thingstätte were often in remote locations difficult 
to reach for much of Germany’s urban population. Beyond that, the plays 
suffered from lighting and acoustical problems, and public reception was 
tepid at best. On the political side, the Thingstätte idea complemented the 
rural romanticism championed by Darré, Himmler, and Rosenberg, but 
Hitler and Goebbels paid little more than lip service to this cause. Goebbels 
soon centralized cultural policy within his ministry while largely margin- 
alizing Rosenberg and his supporters from decision making. Many propo- 
nents of the Thing movement had previous associations with the Socialist 
Catholic movement and were purged. For Goebbels and likely Hitler as 
well, the propaganda potential of radio, film, and mass rallies also brought 
the practical deficiencies of the Thingstatte into sharper focus. Indeed, after 
declaring the Thingstatte as “political churches” at Bad Segeberg, Goebbels 
wrote in his diary: “The ceremony site itself is quite passable. No work of 
art, but still bearable.” 133 

Hitler and Goebbels also wished to disassociate the Party from any cult- 
like connotations and banned using the word Thing, preferring instead 
festival or celebration. Fritz Schaller, architect and prominent Thing sup- 
porter, acknowledged the movement’s shortcomings but felt that the shift 
from summer theater to folk festivals and Party rallies ordered by Hitler and 
Goebbels would rectify this: 


The historicized name “Thingstätte” has already been filed away. And that is 
good. The attempts to produce open-air theater in these places have largely 
failed, while festivals have become true celebrations. . . . The masses flow 
together and first form a community in which every individual experiences 
themselves as a member of the greater community, which is fatefully connected 
to its native soil. Community—landscape—celebration—these are the three 
keywords that approximate the forces awaiting design.'* 


This idea of melding the masses into a community certainly resonated with 
Nazi loyalists. Yet, the themes of community, landscape, and celebration 
omitted any obvious role for Hitler and the Party, certainly in comparison 
to the “one Volk—one Reich—one Führer” slogan. Indeed, Hitler’s cultural 
speech at the 1938 Party rally erased any doubts concerning the place of 
Thingstatte in the regime’s building program: 


In its organization, National Socialism is above all a people’s movement, but 
under no circumstances a cultic phenomenon. . . . National Socialism is sim- 
ply not a cultic movement but rather a mature folkish-political teaching from 
exclusively racial insights. . . . We therefore have no cult spaces but rather 
exclusively people’s halls; also no cult places but rather assembly and proces- 
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sional places. We have no cult groves but rather sport arenas or festival areas. 
And the characteristics of our assembly spaces are not the mystical darkness 
of cultic sites but rather the brightness and light of an equally beautiful and 
functional assembly hall." 


A few additional amphitheaters were commissioned after 1936, often at- 
tached to HJ facilities, but most Thingstatte drifted into obscurity. 

The Stedingsehre project provides an interesting closing note on the Thing 
movement. Stedingen was a swampy area northwest of Bremen. The area’s 
residents fell out of favor with church authorities in Bremen during the 
Middle Ages. This exact reason is not clear, but the church incited a crusade 
against the Stedingers and massacred them in 1234. The affair remained 
a topic of local interest but was not broadly known beyond the region. 
Discussions of marking the 700th anniversary of the massacre had been 
underway for a few years, but little happened until Gauleiter Rover took up 
the cause and commissioned an amphitheater devoted to commemorative 
reenactments of the Stedingen conflict near the village of Bookholzberg. The 
complex consisted of a semicircle of bench seating for around 7,800 people. 
Unlike most Thingstatte, where the seating was arranged around some type 
of natural feature, Stedingsehre was centered on a mock peasant village 
complete with a church, mill, and roughly a dozen thatched-roof cottages. A 
small “moat” separated the village from spectators. 

Darré, Himmler, and Rosenberg, the project’s chief sponsor, attended the 
foundation stone ceremony for this Cult Site Stedingen in October 1934. 
Work proceeded rapidly, and the first performances of the Stedingen saga 
opened in 1935. The first ten performances were immensely popular, report- 
edly drawing 80,000 spectators, slightly above seating capacity. In spring 
1936, Rover began planning to add a Gau school complex, complete with 
its own assembly square, clock tower, congress hall, HJ training school, and 
even an Adolf Hitler School. Little came of this planned expansion. Neither 
Röver nor Rosenberg could finance the project, so progress was dependent 
on donations and ticket sales.’ 

Rosenberg, Himmler, and Darré were also active creating cultic sites 
related to the Widukind, an eighth-century leader who resisted Char- 
lemagne’s efforts to conquer and convert the Saxons to Christianity. Widu- 
kind ultimately failed, culminating in the Massacre of Verden in which 
Charlemagne ordered the execution of several thousand Saxon prisoners. 
Widukind was not among the victims, but his story was later mythologized 
as a valiant German leader defending his people against a foreign invader 
and religion. Widukind was also thought to be an ancestor of Heinrich I’s 
wife. The purported location of the massacre became known as Sachsen- 
hain, or the Saxon Grove. Rosenberg proposed that the site be marked with 
4,500 boulders, one for each Saxon executed, and arranged to create a path- 
way through the grove. Some type of Thingstatte would be included. The 
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amphitheater was never built, but the Reich Food Corporation relocated 
three large farmhouses to create a small hamlet in the middle of the grove. 
The SS donated money to pay for the work. Sachsenhain was dedicated in 
June 1935 with Rosenberg and Himmler in attendance, although the project 
was not finished until 1937.” Himmler’s interest in Widukind also led him 
to the town of Enger. Beginning in 1934, the SS staged various ceremonies 
around Widukind’s tomb. Apparently, Himmler considered renovating the 
church, but church authorities managed somehow to dissuade him. Instead, 
the SS renovated a nearby half-timbered merchant house into a Widukind 
Memorial to host SS ceremonies after 1939.1 

The German public held medieval castles in high regard as cultural 
icons and very popular travel destinations. Unsurprisingly, some Party 
officials hoped to harness these sites for their own purposes, including 
training facilities, HJ homes and hostels, and other assorted Party spaces. 
Other Party officials viewed castles as another opportunity to establish 
quasi-religious sites. Ludwig Siebert, for example, launched an ambitious 
campaign to restore and repurpose government-owned castles in Bavaria. 
Siebert ordered the medieval imperial castle in Nuremberg purged of later 
additions and redecorated to capture an idealized, pure form. Several other 
castles and palaces experienced similar cleansing actions. The Trifels Castle 
in the Rhineland was somewhat different. The fortress was once an impe- 
rial castle of the Hohenstaufen dynasty and housed the imperial regalia. 
Eventually abandoned, the structure collapsed over the centuries. Siebert 
decided to rebuild the castle, more or less from scratch since information 
on its original design was very limited. Siebert proclaimed the new Trifels 
would become a “national holy place” that would serve as a “symbol of 
the inner connection of the new Reich with the old and thereby a symbol 
of the immortality of the German spirit.”' War interrupted the project, but 
it was finished largely according to the original plan after the war, absent 
the Nazi symbols of course. 

There were other sporadic attempts to associate the Nazi movement with 
pagan, Neolithic, or medieval sites, but little came of these. Hitler was dis- 
missive of these initiatives and even reportedly critical of Himmler’s archeo- 
logical forays into Germanic prehistory. Speer recounted Hitler as saying: 


It isn’t enough that the Romans were erecting great buildings when our fore- 
fathers were still living in mud huts; now Himmler is starting to dig up these 
villages of mud huts and enthusing over every potsherd and stone axe he finds. 
All we prove is that we were still throwing stone hatchets and crouching around 
open fires when Greece and Rome had already reached the highest stage of cul- 
ture. We really should do our best to keep quiet about this past.” 


Little wonder that these various Thing and cult places largely disappeared 
from Party propaganda. The Lorelei Thingstätte, for example, opened in 
1939 on the cliff over its namesake section of the Rhine. Various public 
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events continued there into the war years, but the focus was on tourism 
and entertainment, instead of political theater or mystical experiences. Tell- 
ingly, Troost’s bulky picture books, first published in 1938, showcased the 
breadth of the regime’s building program from monumental government 
and rally complexes to modest suburbs and farmsteads, yet no “Thing” sites 
appeared." It was clear that the regime would focus on building new urban 
centers and residential-industrial-military complexes, rather than natural 
settings or pagan sites. 

The Wewelsburg Castle deserves special mention here. The seventeenth- 
century castle became public property and served alternatively as a mu- 
seum, hostel, and local multipurpose center during the 1920s. The castle 
gradually fell into disrepair, especially its main tower to the north. In 1934, 
Himmler took possession of Wewelsburg with the intention of renovating 
the castle as the SS Reich Leadership School. It is unclear why Himmler 
selected this location. Many attribute his decision to some occult beliefs, but 
there were other pragmatic considerations, such as its relative proximity to 
the sight of the Battle of the Teutoburg Forest, or simple expediency and 
availability. In any case, restoration work got underway quickly. The exact 
purpose was unclear and Himmler ordered strict secrecy, but his overall goal 
seemed to be a retreat for high-ranking SS leaders. The work was fairly typi- 
cal of other projects during the period, with the exception that pagan and 
runic motifs were incorporated as decorative elements. Some SS researchers 
worked in the castle, but no other type of instruction took place. Himmler 
visited the castle occasionally, but it was not really a major hub of SS activity. 
The secrecy surrounding the castle only fueled speculation of occult rituals 
and conspiracies. Conversely, it is quite possible that Himmler simply had 
not yet decided upon an exact use for the complex. 

All speculation aside, Himmler decided to expand the project greatly. 
Hermann Bartels, also responsible for the redesign of Münster, began de- 
veloping a series of plans for a sprawling SS facility in 1939. In July 1940, 
Hitler issued one of his redesign decrees placing Himmler in charge of all 
planning and building matters for the Wewelsburg area." The plan contin- 
ued to evolve into 1944, but the basic concept called for sprawling barracks, 
ceremonial halls, and other support facilities. The adjacent village would be 
leveled. When viewed from above, the overall impression is one of a series of 
concentric circles centered on the castle’s north tower, although the western 
side, which slopes downward, remained open. The diameter of this complex 
would have stretched more than a kilometer. The castle’s triangular shape 
would extend back to link with this new perimeter, almost resembling the 
tip of a spear with the north tower as the point. Himmler never specified 
the purpose of this massive complex and surviving plans only indicate the 
general dimensions and locations of buildings, not their specific purpose. 
Yet there can be little doubt that Himmler intended Wewelsburg to become 
a central node in his far-reaching SS empire. 
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Heroism and Martyrdom 


The themes of heroism, sacrifice, and death pervaded the Nazi movement's 
rhetoric and rituals. Initially, the movement focused on those who died fight- 
ing in World War I and its aftermath. The Party gained its own “martyrs” 
during its failed putsch. The pantheon of fallen Nazi heroes expanded over 
time as every death became a gallant sacrifice on behalf of the Party and its 
Führer, most notably SA trooper Horst Wessel killed in Berlin in 1930. The 
commemoration of these various martyrs, often marked by silence, provided 
a counterpoint to Party rallies, where much of the time was otherwise con- 
sumed by rabble-rousing speeches, cheering, and other boisterous activities. 
The Nazis soon sought tangible anchors for these commemorations, but as 
an opposition Party with limited resources, they made do with existing me- 
morials, such as the Hall of Honor built by the city of Nuremberg to honor 
local soldiers killed during World War I. The most the Party could achieve 
on its own was to design small commemorative spaces in Party offices, usu- 
ally something modest like a plaque or an inscription in an office vestibule. 

Once in power, the regime moved quickly to establish places of memory 
for its fallen heroes. The Temples of Honor on Munich’s Königsplatz 
square and the memorial plaque added to the Field Generals Hall were the 
most prominent, but some type of memorial space was incorporated into 
nearly every major Nazi commission, again the entrance foyer or vestibule 
being the most common choice (figure 5.17). Numerous “Horst Wessel” 
monuments and place names popped up across Germany, largely resulting 
from local initiative. Generally, these were modest structures, often small 
obelisks or stone slabs bearing an inscription. Hitler and the regime leader- 
ship seemed generally content to use existing monuments that emphasized 
heroism, victory, or sacrifice, like the Monument to the Battle of Nations 
commemorating Napoleon’s defeat near Leipzig. Memorials that contained 
explicit antiwar messages or emphasized grief, suffering, or loss were gen- 
erally refurbished to convey the desired messages, such as the New Guard- 
house memorial in Berlin. 

The German War Graves Commission organized the closest thing to a 
systematic memorial-building program. Established in 1919, the commission 
supervised the location, identification, and proper burial of Germany’s dead 
from World War I. Under the direction of its top architect Robert Tischler, the 
commission established dozens of war cemeteries and memorials across Eu- 
rope.'* By the 1930s, the commission’s work had gained a more monumental 
guise as Tischler added ever larger chapels and memorial structures. These 
cenotaphs were generally roughly hewn stone structures heroically perched 
atop a hill, giving the appearance of a fortress, or “castle of the dead” (Toten- 
burg) as Tischler and his colleagues began to reference them around 1934." 
The deceased soldiers were interred in mass graves surrounding the ceno- 
taph, instead of individual graves under markers, to emphasize the notion of 
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Figure 5.17. The Two Temples of Honor Adjacent the Königsplatz Square in Munich 

Two identical Temples of Honor were key components of Hitler’s redesign of the Königsplatz 
square in Munich. The temples contained the sarcophagi of the Party martyrs from the 1923 
failed putsch and soon became important places of pilgrimage for Party faithful. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:15. 


national belonging and sacrifice. Perhaps because these designs were largely 
compatible with National Socialist tastes, the commission operated through- 
out the 1930s largely free from government interference. 

In contrast, the regime intervened directly in the Tannenberg Memorial. 
The 1914 Battle of Tannenberg was a decisive victory for German forces com- 
manded by General Paul von Hindenburg over Russian forces invading East 
Prussia. A movement to commemorate the battle arose in the early 1920s 
and culminated in a monument designed by Johannes and Walter Kriiger. 
The design consisted of an octagonal stone enclosure with eight square tow- 
ers in the middle of each side, reaching around twenty meters in height. 
The interior space was a grassy area divided into four sections by paved 
walkways. The walkways met to form a square centered on a small platform 
topped by a large bronze cross. The bodies of twenty unknown German sol- 
diers were interred beneath the platform. 

Largely completed by 1933, there was little indication the regime planned 
anything further for the memorial until Hindenburg died in August 1934. 
Hindenburg wished to be buried at his estate next to his wife, but Hitler de- 
cided to inter both at Tannenberg. Hitler consulted closely with the Kriiger 
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brothers as they modified the memorial. The interior was sunk by around 
two meters, leveled, and paved with granite slabs with some darker pavers 
forming an iron cross in the center. The sunken floor allowed for a crypt for 
Hindenburg, his wife, and the unknown soldiers, guarded by four-meter-tall 
stone soldiers, under the tower opposite the main entrance. Previously, the 
towers had a variety of uses, including a youth hostel, but these more mun- 
dane functions were expelled to create a dedicated memorial space as each 
tower now fulfilled some specific commemorative function. As a result of 
these renovations, Gerdy Troost claimed that this “great castle of the dead” 
had finally achieved an honorable form.” 

The spatial arrangement of this new Reich Memorial Tannenberg, as well 
as many of Tischler’s memorials, deviated from previous national monu- 
ments, which tended to feature some type of tower, obelisk, statue, or other 
central structure that people gathered around or in front of. In contrast, 
visitors at Tannenberg gathered inside the memorial, achieving in that sense 
something similar to the effect realized at the Luitpold and Zeppelin fields 
in Nuremberg (figure 5.18). As historian George L. Mosse noted, “the result 
was a monument which surrounded a vast ‘sacred space,’ rather than being 
surrounded by it.” 

The idea of “castles of the dead” carried over into the war years. Wilhelm 
Kreis assumed the position of general building inspector for the design of 
German war cemeteries in 1941. Kreis had a long career stretching back to 
the turn of the century, including the design of several Bismarck monu- 
ments. Despite this background, Kreis’s age made him an unlikely choice 


Figure 5.18. The Tannenberg Memorial in East Prussia 

The Tannenberg Memorial reflected the clear trend in war memorial design toward fortress- 
like structures with foreboding appearances. Although the memorial had been constructed 
before the Nazi regime seized power, Hitler ordered it redesigned following Chancellor Paul 
von Hindenburg’s death. 

Source: Rittich, Architektur und Bauplastik der Gegenwart, 66. 
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since Hitler favored younger architects. Speer seemed to respect Kreis, and 
indeed, the number of architects not already committed to regime projects 
or serving in the military must have been rather small. Kreis set to his task 
and published his initial ideas in March 1943 to mark his seventieth birthday. 
Kreis sketched out a series of around thirty-six massive cenotaphs, officially 
labeled Warriors Memorials, which would mark and defend the imagined 
borders of Hitler’s new empire. 

Friedrich Tamms, one of Speer’s closest colleagues, described how these 
new monuments—these “truly godly buildings’—would stretch “from 
Narvik to Africa, from the Atlantic to the plains of Russia, beginning at the 
borders of the Greater German Reich and ending on the front lines of the 
greatest battle in the world.” The monuments would generally be perched 
on a hilltop or other prominent location and presumably be surrounded by 
cemeteries. Each structure had a distinct design that utilized local building 
materials, mostly stone. It was also important that each incorporated some 
elements of the region’s traditional architecture. For example, the Africa 
memorial was clearly intended to resemble an ancient Egyptian mastaba. 
The memorials would also be located where the fighting “was the most tre- 
mendous, where it reached its wildest point,” so it is not surprising that the 
largest of these structures would be a “massive mountain of stone” rising to 
a peak of more than 165 meters above the Russian steppe with an interior 
crypt 100 meters tall (figure 5.19).'°° 


Figure 5.19. One of the Giant Cenotaphs Hitler Ordered Built across Europe 
Hitler approved the construction of a series of giant cenotaphs that would mark the territorial 
extent of his new Reich. Planned to occupy prominent locations near critical battlefields, 
these war memorials existed only as drawings, such as this one to be built on the Russian 
steppe following Hitler’s expected triumph over the Soviet Union. 

Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 74. 
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The Soldier’s Hall in Berlin, also designed by Kreis, would serve as the 
symbolic center for these memorials scattered to the ends of Europe and 
beyond. But in many ways, the Soldier’s Hall had a different purpose. As 
Tamms noted, the hall’s massive vaulted interior would be flooded with 
light so the building would speak “more of the vows of the living as of the 
legacy of the dead . . . a new, true German cathedral born of the sacrifices 
of all who gave their dearest so that the future lives” (figure 5.20). In that 
sense, the Soldier’s Hall encouraged the living to give over their lives to 
their Führer, instead of paying tribute to the memory of the deceased. Gerdy 
Troost counted these symbolic tombs among the “noblest monumental 
buildings of the new Germany” where “the meaning of struggle, sacrifice, 
and victory will find in them eternal form in lasting stone,” but her earlier 
formulation of castles of the dead seems a better fit.” 


CODA: ALT REHSE 


The Nazi movement was hardly unique in its interest in public health, eu- 
genics, and even euthanasia. These ideas, influenced by social-Darwinist as- 
sumptions, found receptive audiences across Europe and the United States, 
where dozens of states passed popular eugenics laws forcing the steriliza- 
tion of tens of thousands of people with mental disabilities, criminal records, 
or other “asocial” characteristics. Once seizing power, the regime worked 
quickly to coordinate health professionals, and Hitler ordered the establish- 
ment of district health offices within the Party bureaucracy in July 1933. Yet 
the regime’s emphasis on public health resulted in little new construction, 
and most of the new hospitals and infirmaries served the military. The re- 
gime’s other health initiatives generally made do with existing buildings. 
For example, the Action T4 euthanasia program used existing hospitals, 
psychiatric wards, and sanatoriums. Unlike later death camps, the T4 facili- 
ties entailed relatively minor construction, generally just small gas chambers 
and crematorium ovens in cellars. The first gas chamber at Hadamar mea- 
sured just over twelve square meters. Most facilities could only gas a dozen 
or so victims simultaneously, and cremation of the corpses took even longer. 
These factors generally limited their murderous capacity to fewer than 100 
people daily, but T4 doctors still managed to kill roughly 70,000 people 
deemed unfit for life due to physical and mental disabilities by late 1941.” 
The regime realized early on that it lacked a facility to train enough medical 
professionals to implement its agendas in public health, eugenics, and “racial 
hygiene,” so in 1934 an association of German doctors acquired a modest 
knightly estate in the village of Alt (Old) Rehse in Mecklenburg at the behest 
of the National Socialist League of German Health Professionals." The intent 
was to convert the estate into a national leadership school, similar to the Or- 
der Castles, but the focus here would be on doctors, pharmacists, and other 
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Figure 5.20. The Main Lobby of the Soldier’s Hall in Berlin 
Dominated by a vaulted ceiling reminiscent of medieval cathedrals, the cavernous main 
lobby of the Soldier’s Hall in Berlin was meant to overwhelm visitors with a sense of awe for 
duty and sacrifice on behalf of the Party. 

Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 53. 
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Figure 5.21. The Alt Rehse Medical Training Facility in Northeastern Germany 

The Alt Rehse training facility served to provide supplemental instruction, based on Nazi ide- 
ology, for Germany's medical professionals. In addition to classrooms, lodging, and offices, 
the facility included a new village, allowing opportunities for practical experience. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:61. 


medical professionals. Classes were underway by May 1935, although con- 
struction continued into 1938. A new community hall that housed the main 
instructional rooms and library could hold around 300 people (figure 5.21). 
Four additional buildings provided lodging for thirty-two people each, while 
the renovated manor house contained the administrative offices. Housing for 
school staff and various sport facilities were also added. Most of the adjacent 
village was torn down and rebuilt as a model village of twenty-two rustic, 
half-timbered homes by 1939. 

Alt Rehse was not intended for regular medical instruction. Rather, the 
focus was on supplemental courses in genetics, racial hygiene, and folk 
medicine to prepare doctors for supporting roles in the Party or state ad- 
ministration. Each training cohort generally lasted one to two weeks. It is 
unclear how many medical professionals participated because the school’s 
records were lost, but it appears the courses enjoyed robust enrollments, 
perhaps allowing around 10,000 doctors to seek training on the latest in Nazi 
health science. Instruction was suspended in 1939, so the facility could be 
used as an infirmary, but courses eventually resumed and continued until 
1943. In Mein Kampf, Hitler wrote: “Important as the type of physical and 
mental education will be in the folkish state, equally important will be the 
human selection.” Through Alt Rehse, Hitler and his henchmen trained a 
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cadre of experts to carry out this selection in support of the regime’s objec- 
tives of physical fitness, racial purity, euthanasia, and ultimately genocide. 

The regime’s building programs for education, leisure, and religion all 
tried—in various ways—to shape selected Germans into a master race, 
but genuine leadership was never the goal. One American newspaper 
published an article titled “Hitler Teaches Cream of Youth to Be Dictators” 
while reporting on a speech given by Ley concerning the Order Castles." 
The goal, in fact, was never to create a bunch of little Hitlers. Rather, the 
aim was to create a mass movement of followers, a nation strong in body, 
unquestioning in ideology, and blind in obedience. Hitler stated as much 
before a huge gathering of his troopers in July 1933: “Today we are not 
leading a mere thirteen or seventeen million, but the entire Volk, and hence 
the gigantic task accrues to us of training the millions of people who do 
not yet inwardly belong to us to become soldiers of this Third Reich, to 
become soldiers of our ideology.”'’ If residential construction programs 
aimed to naturalize certain norms of gender and familial relations through 
the calculated use of architecture, space, and relative location, as we saw in 
the previous chapter, then the regime’s building programs related to edu- 
cation, leisure, and religion deployed similar assumptions, strategies, and 
spatialities to condition among the German masses strong bodies, obedient 
minds, and courageous hearts, to turn Germans into Nazis. 
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The Machinery of Conquest 
The Military-Industrial Complex 


dolf Hitler withdrew from public view following the Party’s disap- 

pointing results in the 1928 Reichstag elections. He attributed the poor 
showing to mischaracterizations of his foreign policy promulgated by his 
rivals, so he decided to set the record straight by detailing his view in a se- 
quel to Mein Kampf. But Hitler decided against publishing this second book, 
perhaps because it was too forthright in detailing his thinking on interna- 
tional relations. In Hitler’s view, the ultimate geopolitical threat to Germany 
was a conspiracy of “international Jewry” primarily organized through the 
actions of the United States and the Soviet Union with the goal of destroying 
the German race. 

Hitler’s first objectives were to overcome the inherent domestic weak- 
nesses of the Weimar state and the restrictions imposed on Germany by 
the Treaty of Versailles, especially the division of ethnic Germans among 
multiple states and the prohibitions placed on the armed forces. With these 
obstacles surmounted, Germany would be positioned to overwhelm France 
and its allies in Central and Southeastern Europe, which in turn would allow 
Germany to conquer sufficient territory at the expense of the Soviet Union 
to sustain the German nation. Hitler reasoned that with German territorial 
ambitions clearly directed toward the east, Italy and Britain would be logi- 
cal allies, or at least neutral parties, since their natural geopolitical spheres 
of interest lay in the Mediterranean and overseas, respectively. At this point, 
Germany would be strong enough to weld Europe’s squabbling nations into 
an unbreakable coalition, dominated by German stewardship and capable of 
prevailing in its ultimate battle with the United States. As Hitler rationalized: 


In the distant future, one could then perhaps imagine a new association of na- 


tions—composed of individual states of superior national quality—that would 
then perhaps challenge the imminent overpowering of the world by the Ameri- 
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can union. Because it seems to me that the existence of England’s world domi- 
nation inflicts less suffering on the nations today than would the emergence of 
an American one.! 


So effectively, Hitler reasoned that he first needed to gain living space at the 
expense of the Soviet Union in order for Germany to eventually confront the 
ultimate challenge, the United States. 

It is difficult to gauge how the public would have reacted to Hitler’s sec- 
ond book, but it is telling that Hitler decided against publishing it, or even 
referencing it, even though it would have generated tremendous sales after 
1933. Hitler likely came to regard the book as counterproductive, because it 
was too explicit. It would have also undermined campaign promises made 
to what became a significant block of the movement's core constituency after 
1929—namely, the rural vote. Winning the rural vote was indispensable to 
the Nazi Party’s rise to power, reflected in the newfound prominence of the 
blood-and-soil slogan and vague electioneering championing land reform 
and other issues salient to small-town and agrarian communities. Some top 
Nazis, and certainly a larger portion of the regular membership, sincerely 
believed that the future of the German people depended on returning to 
traditional farming practices and small-town communities. 

Yet Hitler’s strategic considerations left little room for agrarian concerns 
beyond the imperative of self-sufficiency in basic foodstuffs. Simply put, 
Hitler realized he would never establish Germany as a continental hegemon 
capable of defeating the Soviet Union and the United States if the Nazi re- 
gime transformed Germany into a country of yeoman farmers. Instead, Hit- 
ler required highly integrated, flexible, and efficient infrastructures to realize 
his goal of aggressive territorial expansionism; in short, all the resources 
of Germany, as well as any lands under its control, had to be marshalled 
into a colossal military-industrial complex capable of supporting a massive 
and modern mechanized fighting force. The regime’s strategy—as was its 
penchant in most cases—was to embark upon a series of wide-ranging and 
overlapping building programs to create the industrial, transportation, and 
military infrastructures and networks necessary for conquest. And as was so 
often the case, the planners, architects, military officers, and Party officials 
guiding those programs paid great attention to questions of space, place, 
proximity, accessibility, and scale. 


MANUFACTURING VICTORY 


Germany’s agricultural and industrial sectors reached full capacity by 1936, 
based on available materials, labor, and industrial facilities. Hitler grew frus- 
trated that these barriers limited his military buildup, so he concluded the 
government needed greater control.’ Hitler drafted a secret memorandum 
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assessing Germany’s political, economic, and geopolitical position during 
summer 1936. His underlying assumption was that war against the Soviet 
Union, and likely France and several other countries, was inevitable in the 
near future. Yet Germany’s armed forces and economy were ill prepared. 
Hitler concluded the memo by stating: 


One has now had enough time, in four years, to determine what we cannot do. 
It is now necessary to carry out that which we can. I thus set the following task: 
I. The German armed forces (Armee) must be ready for action in four years. II. 
The German economy must be ready for war in four years.’ 


Hitler did not necessarily intend for hostilities to commence in four years 
and, in fact, acknowledged that he could not predict the exact timing of the 
looming conflict, but the memo put Germany on a clear path toward war. 

Hitler announced this Four Year Plan (Vierjahresplan, or VJP) at the Party 
rallies that September but omitted any reference to approaching war. Hit- 
ler instead defined the goal as achieving agricultural and industrial self- 
sufficiency: “In four years, Germany must be completely independent of 
foreign countries with respect to those materials which we are capable of ob- 
taining ourselves in any way with the aid of German ability, with our chemi- 
cal and engineering industries, and with our own mining industry!”* Hit- 
ler’s call was not exactly unprecedented—the Soviet Union had launched its 
first five-year plan in 1928. And Hitler had made similar statements during 
the 1934 rallies, for example, proclaiming that “in order to combat the world 
boycott, the substitution of raw materials was begun and the initial prepa- 
rations undertaken to make Germany independent of this need.”® These 
efforts continued through 1935, so Hitler’s statement did not reflect a new 
priority but rather the creation of a new quasi-governmental ministry—the 
Office of the Four Year Plan headed by Hermann Göring—to assume control 
over broad swathes of Germany’s economy.’ Reminiscent of the top-down 
economic corporatism employed in Fascist Italy, Göring asserted seemingly 
limitless authority while speaking to municipal officials in 1937: “We no lon- 
ger limit ourselves to administering only economic things that the economy 
cannot arrange itself, but rather we are undertaking a methodical economic 
management in the whole Reich and nation.”” 

Göring knew little about economics or finance, and confused competencies 
and competing agendas plagued the program from the start. Hitler worsened 
the situation by repeatedly shifting priorities, or at times seemingly declar- 
ing everything a priority, which effectively made nothing a priority. As was 
his penchant, Hitler tended to view the whole process as merely a matter of 
setting output targets (tons of steel to be produced, numbers of planes to be 
manufactured, etc.) without giving much thought to the input side of the 
equation, especially labor. Hitler’s basic assumption was that any production 
quotas could be willed to fulfillment. The result was a series of ad hoc and 
piecemeal initiatives in industry, worker housing, and transportation. 
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Old Industry and New Towns 


Rapid industrialization during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries transformed Germany into an economic powerhouse. The ter- 
ritorial losses of World War I; the ensuing reparations, occupations, and 
hyperinflation; and finally the Great Depression had certainly diminished 
the country’s resource and productive base, but Germany still possessed 
some of the world’s most innovative industrial corporations, a robust sec- 
tor of smaller-scale manufacturers, and a skilled blue-collar labor force. An 
uneasy truce held between the Nazi movement and German industrialists in 
the early 1930s. The business community was generally sympathetic to the 
conservative-nationalist impulses of the movement but extremely wary of its 
revolutionary-socialist rhetoric. After all, the Party’s official program called 
for the nationalization of industry. Hitler realized that he needed the support 
of business elites to realize the goal of a Greater German Reich and privately 
reassured them of his support for private property rights and other basic free 
market principles. Some businesses could also expect to gain considerably 
from Hitler’s ambitions, especially those with interests in metals, machinery, 
petrochemicals, transportation, construction materials, munitions, and ex- 
plosives. As a result, the relationship between the business community and 
the Party leadership was part self-interest and part mistrust. 

Compared to its treatment of labor unions, the regime’s efforts to coordi- 
nate business were rather hesitant. Some top Nazis pressured major corpora- 
tions to add Party members to their executive boards, but these efforts were 
piecemeal. Businesses generally resisted adding outsiders to their manage- 
ment teams. In other cases, it was unnecessary since businesses stood to 
profit from the regime’s rearmament and construction programs. The Party 
made greater inroads organizing the factory floors and daily work routines. 
The German Labor Front (DAF) established its Beauty of Labor (Schönheit 
der Arbeit, or SdA) office in November 1933 to create safe, efficient, and 
attractive workplaces.® The regime banned strikes and lockouts and intro- 
duced labor exchange offices in 1934 to control the supply and movement 
of skilled workers and to ensure adequate numbers of farm workers, who 
always seemed in short supply. 

Albert Speer assumed control of SdA in early 1934, but his growing re- 
sponsibilities left little time for anything other than loose supervision, so 
Julius Schulte-Frohlinde exercised operational control of the agency. The 
SdA’s most immediate task was designing barracks for Autobahn work- 
ers, but the agency soon expanded its purview. SdA’s ultimate goal was to 
reorganize workplaces, especially factories, to overcome class distinctions 
and ultimately create a national community, much as Strength through Joy 
(KdF) sought to reorganize leisure time. The SdA viewed work from the 
perspective of morale and morality, emphasizing the dignity and honor of 
those who labored on behalf of the nation. Instead of viewing businesses as 
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functional entities focused on providing products or services, SdA conceived 
of companies as communities of people structured to serve the needs of the 
nation as defined by the regime. As Speer noted in his later memoirs: “One 
and all devoted themselves to the cause of making some improvements in 
the workers’ living conditions and moving closer to the ideal of a classless 
People’s Community.”’ The SdA had no legal authority over businesses 
but nonetheless succeeded in placing a representative in most factories, 
normally by recruiting a current employee. Regular inspections assessed 
working conditions and areas for improvement. Employers tended to regard 
these measures as undue interference but still better than having real unions. 

The office’s work drew from reformist movements stretching back to the 
late nineteenth century aimed at improving workplace safety, efficiency, and 
amenities like locker rooms and cafeterias. SdA launched annual campaigns 
highlighting areas for improvement, like Fight against Factory Noise in 1935 
and Good Light, Good Work in 1936. Estimates vary, but SdA claimed in 
1938 to have improved more than 33,700 workplaces. Another author tal- 
lied around 26,000 improved working areas, 17,000 green areas and court- 
yards, 24,000 washing and changing rooms (in keeping with the 1937 theme 
of Clean People in Clean Factories), 18,000 cafeterias and worker lounges 
(Hot Food in the Workplace in 1939), and finally around 3,000 sport facili- 
ties by 1941, with total costs estimated at around 900 million Reichsmarks." 
That claim is plausible and consistent with earlier DAF figures but impos- 
sible to verify since businesses “voluntarily” paid for these projects. Like 
most subsequent industrial architecture, these projects were generally rather 
functional, modernist structures devoid of the neoclassicist pomp or rustic 
embellishments found in other regime-building programs. Despite the em- 
phasis on efficiency and ergonomics, SdA designers gave special attention 
to aesthetics by landscaping factory grounds with flowers, shrubs, and other 
forms of greenery (figure 6.1). 

Nazi pundits had denounced industrial architecture with vehemence but 
now argued that technology, rationalization, and efficiency could be rec- 
onciled with tradition, aesthetics, and nature.’ In other words, technology 
could be beautiful. This notion stretched back at least to the formation of 
the Werkbund and trendsetting buildings like Peter Behrens’s monumental 
AEG turbine factory in Berlin. Throughout the 1920s, Werner Lindner ar- 
gued that properly designed infrastructure, transportation, and industrial 
facilities could be integrated into landscapes in such a way as to overcome 
the apparent dichotomy between nature and culture. In practice, this meant 
simple, utilitarian structures exhibiting high levels of planning, expertise, 
and craftsmanship.’ These approaches perhaps found their fullest expres- 
sion in Paul Bonatz’s designs for a series of locks, dams, and weirs along 
the Neckar River during the 1920s and early 1930s. Bonatz’s melding of 
functionalism, monumentality, and technology presaged a general aesthetic 
for industrial and infrastructural architecture during the Nazi period (figure 
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Figure 6.1. A Modernist Factory near Berlin 

Architects designing new industrial facilities tended to favor rather sleek lines and mod- 
ern materials, as seen in this razor blade factory near Berlin owned by Roth-Büchner, a 
subsidiary of Gillette. SdA designers prodded companies to augment their factories with 
ample greenery, benches, and other amenities thought to contribute to a pleasing, tidy, 
and safe workplace. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:112. 


6.2). Hitler expressed an appreciation for modern industrial design as well, 
reportedly remarking to Speer upon visiting a major steel mill near Linz 
featuring a design of steel and glass: 


Do you see this facade more than three hundred meters long? How fine the 
proportions are. What you have here are different requirements from those 
governing a Party forum. There our Doric style is the expression of the New 
Order; here, the technical solution is the appropriate thing. But if one of these 
so-called modern architects comes along and wants to build housing projects 
or town halls in the factory style, then I say: He doesn’t understand a thing. 
That isn’t modern, it’s tasteless, and violates the eternal laws of architecture 
besides. Light, air, and efficiency belong to a place of work; in a town hall 
I require dignity, and in a residence a sense of shelter that arms me for the 
harshness of life’s struggle.” 


The SdA also sponsored annual competitions beginning in 1936 for busi- 
nesses to earn the moniker “model enterprise,” demonstrating the highest 
standards of productivity, efficiency, and cleanliness. The SdA judged firms 
on whether they added new worker amenities, improved training and safety, 
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Figure 6.2. The Opel Factory in Brandenburg an der Havel 

Industrial architecture was notable for the extensive use of glass and other modern materials, 
a tendency evident in other industrialized economies. This photo shows the Opel factory in 
Brandenburg an der Havel. Opened in 1935, the factory produced around 130,000 heavy- 
duty military trucks before the end of the war. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:113. 


provided worker housing, and subsidized KdF events for their workers (fig- 
ure 6.3). Noticeably, paying higher wages was not a consideration since the 
regime pressed hard to contain labor costs. Hitler awarded the final designa- 
tions based on recommendations from the SdA. Around 80,000 companies 
entered the first round of competition in 1937-1938. This surged to around 
290,000 companies in 1940-1941, but Hitler had only designated roughly 300 
model enterprises by 1941. While the SdA’s initiatives probably achieved 
marginal gains in worker productivity, worker morale remained low largely 
because of stagnant wages and housing shortages. It is unclear if the costs in 
time and money justified whatever meager gains in productivity occurred. It 
is even entirely possible that the SdA was a net drain on the regime’s efforts 
to increase overall industrial output. 

Hitler’s rearmament program advanced initially by reactivating indus- 
trial capacity idled during the Depression, but the VJP’s ambitious targets 
required substantial investments in new mines, mills, and factories. Most 
firms were hesitant to invest, fearing they would be stuck with excess capac- 
ity once the rearmament program ran its course. Nor was the regime espe- 
cially generous in its pricing, so profit margins would be narrow even if the 
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Figure 6.3. Worker Housing and Community Center at Heinkel’s Oranienburg Complex 
SdA also pressured businesses to provide cantinas, locker rooms, community centers, and 
subsidized housing for their workers. The Heinkel aircraft company invested heavily in such 
amenities for its Oranienburg workforce and was accordingly afforded a high profile by the 
Party press. This image shows standardized worker housing to the right and a community 
center to the left provided by the company. 

Source: Rittich, Architektur und Bauplastik der Gegenwart, 127. 


government's promises came true. Yet one way or another and with vary- 
ing degrees of coercion, most of Germany’s large corporations, like Krupp, 
MAN, Siemens, and Thyssen, invested in expanding and modernizing their 
facilities. In most cases, these initial gains in production reinforced existing 
industrial concentrations. 

The aircraft industry was a special priority. The Treaty of Versailles pro- 
hibited Germany from having an air force, but the country had a civilian 
aviation industry, most notably Focke-Wulf in Bremen, Heinkel in Rostock, 
Junkers in Dessau, and Messerschmidt (officially called Bavarian Aircraft 
Works) in Augsburg. These and other firms transitioned to military produc- 
tion in short order. These manufacturers expanded their home plants greatly 
while also adding new assembly lines elsewhere, such as in Oranienburg for 
Heinkel and in Regensburg for Messerschmidt. Messerschmidt’s Augsburg 
plant increased employment from 82 employees in 1933 to more than 7,300 
by the outbreak of war, eventually peaking at nearly 21,000. Such expansion 
exacerbated housing shortages, causing the Ministry of Aviation to order the 
construction of more than 34,000 new residences by the end of 1940." 

Herbert Rimpl designed Heinkel’s Oranienburg complex to be one of the 
more comprehensive endeavors, including worker housing, schools, stores, 
sport facilities, and other amenities. The production and ancillary facilities 
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The Heinkel Aircraft Works in Oranienburg, north of Berlin, was a key component in Hitler’s 
drive to prepare the country for war. The complex touted the latest in aircraft manufacturing 
facilities, such as this assembly hall with walls of glass to let in ample light. Note also the 
inclusion of trees and flower beds, another SdA point of emphasis. 

Source: Rittich, Architektur und Bauplastik der Gegenwart, 143. 


stood as marvels of efficiency, modernity, and technological prowess fol- 
lowing a “firm style that is strongly rooted in pure technology.” Rimpl’s 
designs for the Oranienburg facilities proved trendsetting for the application 
of modernist architecture to the regime’s industrial building projects (figure 
6.4). Rimpl soon assembled an expansive design bureau that contributed to 
priority industrial projects across Europe. 

These companies received much attention because they manufactured 
the final products, but each had hundreds of subsidiaries and suppliers 
that also modernized and expanded their facilities. In fact, much of the 
VJP’s initial emphasis was on building the infrastructures necessary to pro- 
duce and sustain supplies of critical materials like coal, iron ore, aluminum, 
steel, fuel, rubber, and explosives, rather than direct production of military 
equipment. The small town of Geretsreid in southern Bavaria, for example, 
became a major center for producing explosives. Beginning in 1938, two 
large complexes emerged. The first, known as Valley I and owned by the 
Dynamite Nobel Corporation, produced explosive compounds, which 
were shipped the short distance to Valley II, owned by German Explosive 
Chemistry, to be manufactured into actual munitions. The combined com- 
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plexes had around 600 aboveground and belowground structures scattered 
across 700 hectares crisscrossed by more than 100 kilometers of roads and 
rails. Dynamite Nobel was involved in more than thirty other explosive 
and munitions facilities, including what may have been Germany’s largest 
encompassing around 650 buildings spread over 1,000 forested hectares 
outside the village of Allendorf in central Germany. This munitions com- 
plex required its own utilities, transportation connections, and a workforce 
of around 1,000 prisoners housed in twenty-six barracks.” 

Many of these new armaments facilities were situated in forested loca- 
tions in southern and central Germany that would be hard to identify 
and attack by air. The Allies only discovered the Allendorf facility when 
ground troops arrived there in 1945. Like the cantinas and washrooms 
promoted by SdA, these new production facilities took the form of iron- 
framed structures clad in brick exteriors with ample windows. Storage 
facilities were typically basic concrete structures featuring a rather severe 
modernism that still managed to align with the regime’s rhetoric of sim- 
plicity, functionality, and monumentality. New administration buildings 
were partial exceptions as they tended to mimic Speer’s official style, es- 
pecially company headquarters in larger cities (figure 6.5). 

Hitler and Göring grew impatient as key businesses hesitated to make 
the investments necessary to meet the VJP’s target. Steel was a vital mate- 
rial for military equipment and industrial infrastructures and a source of 
particular consternation, since Germany imported the vast majority of its 
iron ore, much of it from countries that would likely be opponents in any 
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Figure 6.5. Model of the Headquarters of Electrical Conglomerate AEG Planned for Berlin 
Company headquarters adopted a more monumental style that would allow them to fit into 
Hitler’s redesigned cities. This allowed Hitler to shift financial responsibility for large chunks 
of his planned ceremonial boulevards to private sources. The electrical conglomerate AEG, 
for example, benefited greatly from the regime’s commitment to rearmament and so dutifully 
planned to build this massive headquarters as its contribution to Hitler’s plans for Berlin. 
Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:78. 
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coming war. Göring pressured domestic mills to move toward greater self- 
sufficiency by developing low-grade ore deposits near Salzgitter, a small 
town southeast of Braunschweig. Mill owners resisted, believing the ore 
too expensive to process. 

Goring shocked the industry by announcing the formation of the state- 
owned Reichswerke Hermann Goring in July 1937. Even worse for private 
mills, Göring’s venture went beyond just mining the ore to also producing 
steel, making the government a direct market participant and competitor. 
Continuing the regime’s drift toward economic statism, Göring’s enterprise 
rapidly expanded into a far-flung conglomerate absorbing most of the coal, 
steel, munitions, and weapons industries in the occupied territories, possi- 
bly making it the world’s largest company by 1941.” The shift toward state 
intervention was by no means limited to Germany. In the United States, 
for example, proponents of publicly owned utilities, especially electricity 
generation, gradually prevailed as evidenced by the construction of Hoover 
Dam and the establishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Salzgitter remained the centerpiece of this sprawling empire. Construction 
began in December 1937 on what was to be a showpiece of German indus- 
trial engineering and technology. Ernst Sagebiel supervised the project. At 
the heart of this new industrial agglomeration would be thirty-two blast fur- 
naces in an integrated series of coking, milling, casting, and rolling factories, 
covering around twenty-one square kilometers centered in the middle of 
four mining complexes. The sprawling complex included a variety of other 
support buildings, such as storage facilities, a power plant, and a nine-story- 
tall administration building. The mines and factories also required extensive 
infrastructure, including new rail lines, roads, a canal, waterworks, and 
gas and electrical lines. Sagebiel’s highly utilitarian design still managed 
to convey a sense of monumentality. One secret project summary claimed 
the rolling mill covered nearly 150,000 square meters, making it the largest 
roofed area in continental Europe.” The entire project was scheduled for 
completion in seven years, although the first blast furnace began limited 
operations in October 1939. 

The regime soon decided to build a new model town—named the City of 
the Hermann Göring Works—to provide the necessary residential, leisure, 
educational, and government buildings.” Göring charged Rimpl with de- 
signing a new town that could have reached a population of 300,000. Rimpl’s 
initial concept followed the basic Gauforum template with a People’s Hall 
situated midway along a two-kilometer east-west axis. In something of a 
deviation, though, Rimpl made provision for ample green space, reflecting 
the idea of dissolving dense urban centers into dispersed satellite settle- 
ments, but around 70 percent of housing would still consist of multistory 
apartment buildings. The city was located to the northwest of the steelworks 
in order to allow prevailing winds to carry away emissions (figure 6.6). 
Nearly 18,000 residences and a few schools were completed, but little else 
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Figure 6.6. Map of the Salzgitter Complex and City of the Hermann Göring Works 
The Salzgitter complex demonstrated Hitler's commitment to increase the production of war-critical 
materials—in this case, steel—even in the face of reluctance from the private sector. Much of the 
industrial complex, the nexus of rail lines on the right, went into operation. In comparison, there 
was little progress on the so-called City of the Hermann Goring Works. 
Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 2nd ed., 85. 


of Rimpl’s planned city came to fruition for a variety of reasons. First, the 
importance of the entire project declined greatly as Germany absorbed the 
mines and factories of the occupied territories. But perhaps most important, 
Hitler showed little interest in the project, and he later rejected naming the 
new city after Göring. On balance, the project was a typical example of Nazi 
mismanagement as the Reich Works proved highly inefficient and ran at a 
loss throughout its existence. Yet the establishment of new aircraft, muni- 
tions, and industrial agglomerations—especially in smaller towns and for- 
ested locations in central and southern Germany—were initial steps toward 
reorienting the country’s economic geography toward war. 


From Model Settlement to People’s Apartments 


The Four Year Plan had obvious implications for housing, since it meant 
that Nazi Germany would continue along the trajectory of an industrializing 
and urbanizing state, rather than becoming the nation of yeoman farmers 
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envisioned by Richard Walther Darré, Alfred Rosenburg, and other reac- 
tionaries. This planned military-industrial expansion entailed an ambitious 
residential construction program. Joachim Fischer-Dieskau, a deputy direc- 
tor in the Labor Ministry, noted the importance of housing for the success of 
the VJP: “Job satisfaction and productivity are to a large extent dependent on 
good living conditions.” Point number five in Göring’s stated goals for the 
VJP noted the importance of worker housing. Many of these new neighbor- 
hoods needed to be built from scratch, since many critical industries were 
sited away from established population centers and border regions in order 
to reduce their vulnerability to aerial bombardment. This entailed a greater 
level of central control and appeared to be a logical mechanism for dissemi- 
nating a more uniform housing model across Nazi Germany. For Fischer- 
Dieskau, housing policy under the VJP “to some extent represents the 
continuation of previous policy with other and more effective means.”” In 
reality, however, the VJP eventually devolved into a series of reactive, ad hoc 
measures driven by practical expediencies and shifting wartime conditions. 

The VJP shifted additional power to Robert Ley as Göring gave the DAF 
overall responsibility for industrial worker housing. The DAF welcomed 
this since, in the words of one DAF propagandist, “building can no longer 
be in the future a matter of the individual; it must rather be directed to the 
needs of the entire population.”™ Ley created a new Architecture Bureau in 
response. Directed by Schulte-Frohlinde, the bureau had a relatively small 
cadre of architects, largely tied to the Stuttgart School. This new bureau basi- 
cally replaced the old Building Department but now incorporated the DAF’s 
Beauty of Labor and Planning sections. The bureau generally supervised 
projects directly commissioned by the DAF, such as its administrative and 
training facilities. Speer and his staff retained final approval over higher- 
profile projects. Direct involvement in residential construction was largely 
limited to high-priority projects, like the Mascherode settlement. By 1938, 
the bureau established its own educational programs for architects and plan- 
ners using the DAF’s training academy in Erwitte, which offered architects a 
chance to earn the title of Trusted Architect of the Labor Front and promises 
of lucrative commissions. This advanced the DAF’s goal of absorbing hous- 
ing into its jurisdiction. The deputy director of the Architecture Bureau actu- 
ally acknowledged in an official DAF journal that the agency “saw its goal 
as eliminating private architects as such.”” 

The Architecture Bureau also absorbed the Homestead Office. Johann Wil- 
helm Ludowici’s outspoken support for homestead construction was gener- 
ally consistent with the regime’s initial housing program, and he managed 
to survive Gottfried Feder’s dismissal. Yet the practical demands of the VJP 
for apartments for industrial workers eclipsed the ideological attraction to 
homesteading, and Ludowici was eventually eased out of office. The Archi- 
tecture Bureau claimed the most prestigious projects, leaving the Homestead 
Office responsibility for the bulk of housing construction and to serve as a 
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type of central liaison between the various state, Party, and business actors. 
The official Organization Book of the NSDAP confirmed expansive powers 
for the Homestead Office, including the review of all proposals for non- 
farming settlements; selection, training, and monitoring of settlers; promot- 
ing settlement philosophy including settlement propaganda, exhibitions, 
and contests; and occasionally implementing its own projects.” By 1940, the 
DAF claimed that it supervised more than 10,000 “settler consultants” and 
operated six settler schools through the German Settlers League, with the 
first dedicated in Erlangen in 1936.” 

By 1935, it became clear that homestead settlements were too expensive, 
time consuming, and impractical to alleviate Germany’s housing short- 
age. The VJP magnified these shortcomings and set homesteading at odds 
with war preparedness. In many ways, the VJP merely formalized estab- 
lished government policy since public funding for homesteads had already 
dropped from around 77 million Reichsmarks in 1934 to 23 million in 1935.” 
Ironically, the ascendency of the Homestead Office corresponded with the 
decline of homesteads and the growing prominence of the “people’s apart- 
ment.” Franz Seldte and the Labor Ministry launched the people’s apart- 
ment initiative in 1935, but the Homestead Office ended up with respon- 
sibility. The people’s apartments were much cheaper than homesteads and 
geared toward low-wage factory workers. Through the standardization and 
prefabrication of building components, the people’s apartments saved time, 
materials, and labor. Unlike other apartments, these were rental units, allow- 
ing workers to shift easily from location to location. Designers still preferred 
single-story buildings, but in practice, around two-thirds of people’s apart- 
ments were situated in buildings two to four stories tall.” 

The Architecture Bureau maintained its preference for community settle- 
ments composed of homesteads but acknowledged that practical consid- 
erations necessitated smaller apartments.” This also reflected the business 
community’s determination to invest minimally in housing. The shift gener- 
ated considerable discontent among some Party ideologues. Walter Grof, 
director of the Party’s Racial Political Office, delivered a strong message ex- 
plicitly conditioning the regime’s pronatalist goals upon housing conditions. 
“If we constrict housing space, especially giving young married families too 
little space,” Groß reasoned, “then the reduction in the number of children 
and with it the demographic-political decline of the nation is the inevitable 
result.”*! A member of Groß’s staff later confirmed these fears by estimating 
that a healthy family with four kids needed a minimum of four rooms and 
seventy square meters of living space, but around two-thirds of residences 
built during 1938 had less than three rooms; in other words, “residences in 
which the space is in no way sufficient for the propagation of a family ca- 
pable of developing normally.” 

The DAF quickly launched its own VJP housing program, although many 
organizational and administrative details remained unclear. This program 
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resembled earlier homesteading projects by favoring locations away from 
existing cities but also differed in a number of ways. First, these new settle- 
ments were limited to new worker housing supporting critical military- 
industrial facilities. Second, multistory buildings of people’s apartments pre- 
dominated over detached and semidetached homes. Third, the importance 
of gardening faded, because workers needed to devote their full energies to 
factory work. Rental apartments, as opposed to home ownership, facilitated 
a more mobile workforce that could be relocated easily and further dimin- 
ished the rhetoric of rootedness. Finally, private firms gradually assumed 
most of the financial responsibility for housing their workers, often under 
some degree of government pressure. This moved housing policy toward 
“company towns,” an idea harshly criticized by Party ideologues as under- 
mining the ideal of community settlements. Yet this shift was necessary since 
banks and other sources of private capital had little interest in financing 
working-class housing given that the return on investment took too long and 
was modest compared to investment in military-industrial production. The 
regime furthered this trend by progressively restricting credit for residential 
construction in favor of military purposes. 

The village of Sontra in Hesse was one of the first VJP settlements. The 
area supported small-scale copper mining for several centuries, but the 
imperative of autarky soon led to expanded operations. The area lacked ad- 
equate labor, so miners were relocated from other regions, perhaps doubling 
the local population to around 5,500. This necessitated new housing, suppos- 
edly underway in less than six weeks. The plan called for around 625 new 
residences in a mixture of apartments and row housing in two- and three- 
story buildings (figure 6.7). This design was in keeping with the community 
settlement idea of mixing housing types to suit a range of households, 
but there was no apparent effort to include Party or civic buildings. Even 
in instances where planners made efforts to include Party centers in VJP 
settlements, such plans were postponed in favor of meeting the immediate 
demand for worker housing.” 

Despite these practical realities, planners, architects, and officials still 
professed allegiance to the Party’s blood-and-soil rhetoric and attempted to 
reconcile the conservative, small-town idealism of the Stuttgart School with 
the regime’s demands for breakneck industrialization. Karl Neupert would 
become an influential figure within VJP housing programs. Neupert had 
studied under Paul Schultze-Naumburg before joining the Homestead Of- 
fice’s branch in Saxony and eventually becoming leader of the Architecture 
Bureau’s urban planning section. Neupert lacked a direct tie to the Stuttgart 
School but followed its basic precepts emphasizing comprehensive planning 
that used the natural contours of the landscape to accentuate representa- 
tive communal buildings and spaces. Neupert believed detailed planning 
could achieve an “organic structure of the total space [that] arises from the 
fulfillment of the political task asked of the entire German nation.” Planning 
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Figure 6.7. The Sontra Settlement in Central Germany 

The Sontra settlement was one of the first neighborhoods constructed as part of Hitler’s Four 
Year Plan to prepare Germany for war. Despite the rustic cottage-like appearance, these 
homes actually accommodated miners and factory workers. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:166. 


assumed great political importance, since only these types of settlements 
could guarantee the survival of the German nation.” Neupert and other 
regional officials set about applying the general principles developed by 
the national office to the rapidly growing number of housing projects across 
Germany. Neupert’s design for the Mittweida settlement near Chemnitz 
called for 1,000 residential units that followed the contours of the landscape. 
Arranged around a central square with a community house, the plan bore 
clear similarities to Mascherode. Typical of other VJP settlements, construc- 
tion focused exclusively on housing with little effort given to Party facilities 
or other amenities.” 

The Architecture Bureau, as discussed previously, had worked out a 
general model in Mascherode, and the regional branches of the Homestead 
Office offered a mechanism to replicate this across Germany; however, the 
DAF lacked the personnel to supervise the rapid expansion of VJP settle- 
ments effectively. In addition, the Reich was diverting all possible funding 
into war-essential production. To fill this void, the government pressured 
employers in the military-industrial sectors to finance housing for their 
workers. Initially, these industrial concerns were wary of the additional 
costs but soon realized that housing shortages limited the willingness of 
workers to relocate, potentially threatening profits, especially after reaching 
full employment. To save time and money, employers favored multistory 
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apartment buildings and increasingly barracks-style housing. The Home- 
stead Office opposed this tendency since workers became mere renters 
in company-owned housing, rather than property owners rooted in their 
native soil. The Architecture Bureau and the Homestead Office continued 
to promulgate their conservative brand of housing, but the realities of war 
forced ever greater compromises and limitations. 

The Göringheim settlement in Regensburg illustrated the growing role 
of industry in residential construction. The regime commissioned Messer- 
schmidt, based in Augsburg, to ramp up production. Planners wanted dis- 
persed production facilities, so parts of the production line for the new Mess- 
erschmidt planes moved to Regensburg. The firm initially estimated that 
its workforce would need around 1,000 residences, but there was nowhere 
near enough available housing. A new settlement seemed the most practical 
solution. The project was financed through a private bank loan funneled to 
a recently established quasi-public corporation, which basically functioned 
as a Messerschmidt subsidiary. This new corporation became the effective 
owner of the settlement and collected rents to repay the loan to the parent 
company. The city building office under Albert Kerler handled planning and 
design, while the DAF played a minor role. 

The settlement was located southwest of town some distance from the new 
factory. Construction began in November 1936, and the first section of 608 
residences was finished by October 1937. This included 152 duplexes and 76 
quadplexes for a total of 228 buildings, as well as a few stores and a school. 
In summer 1939, work started on 1,400 additional residences, but the project 
was limited to only around 240 rental units split almost equally between 
quadplexes and eight-family homes. In a telling sign of the lack of DAF 
involvement, there appears to have been no effort to even plan any Party 
facilities, although a church was built. In that sense, the project was more like 
the earlier Schottenheim project modified to meet a different employment 
situation, rather than the later DAF “model community” settlements.” 

The DAF’s planners and architects tried to adapt their Stuttgart School 
ideals to these new realities with limited success. To accommodate work- 
ers for a nearby steelworks, the tiny village of Pulsen in Saxony reached 
2,000 people in 1939 from less than 200 original residents. The Homestead 
Office tried to remain true to the community settlement idea, but designers 
had to arrange long two- and three-story apartment buildings, instead of 
single-family homes, into an “organic” community. A simple Hitler Youth 
building was the only direct Party presence.” Similar buildings dominated 
the DAF’s Stolzenberg settlement near Danzig. Begun in June 1940, the plan 
called for around 2,500 residences in long apartment buildings arranged 
to form semi-enclosed rectangles. Designers still tried to maintain larger 
apartments, and Stolzenberg was relatively spacious for the time. Roughly 
65 percent of apartments would be four-room varieties with around sixty- 
four square meters of living space, while only 26 percent would have three 
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rooms totaling almost fifty square meters. The remainder would have only 
two rooms of forty-eight square meters.” The Volkswagen auxiliary factory 
in Braunschweig was mostly composed of two-room apartments, with eight 
to a building. There was no effort to integrate other types of housing as in a 
community settlement nor did the plan make any effort to suggest organic 
origins, opting instead for a straight grid layout. The design did include a 
little central square with a community house and Hitler Youth home, but 
they were deemed nonessential and never built.” 

Even these types of projects became unfeasible as labor and material 
shortages intensified, and the VJP and other organizations fell far short of 
their goals. Ernst von Stuckrad, one of Ludowici’s successors, claimed a 
maximum of 5,000 VJP residences underway by the end of 1937. It was 
readily apparent that war preparations and housing could not advance 
simultaneously, with the latter clearly downgraded. Rudolf Schmeer, a se- 
nior official who worked on housing issues for the DAF before transferring 
to the Economics Ministry to support the VJP, estimated that Germany’s 
housing shortage totaled at least 1.3 million dwellings in 1937. There were 
another 400,000 inhabited dwellings that were condemned and many more 
that suffered severe deficiencies. The result, according to Schmeer, was a 
total unmet demand of around three million small, inexpensive residences. 
Price controls precluded most wage increases, so working-class families 
could afford only the bare minimum, making single-family homes simply 
unfeasible. “These numbers also reveal that multistory residential buildings 
cannot be foregone,” Schmeer continued, “after all it is far more important 
to cover the housing demand than to meet the ideas of more or less clever 
theoreticians.”“' The practical realities of autarky and war preparations now 
trumped the ideological aspects of housing (figure 6.8). 

Göring presaged this eventuality in 1937. Hitler was determined to solve 
Germany’s housing crisis, Göring explained, but the demands of national 
security took precedence. In the meantime, authorities should merely 


accomplish the preparatory work for the tremendous settlement program 
planned by the Führer that shall be put into effect after the implementation and 
full realization of the Four Year Plan. I think it is important to make clear already 
the fact that this intention will be tackled with seriousness and merely its imple- 
mentation in a large fashion is postponed for the time being.” 


Promises to finally address Germany’s housing crisis resurfaced amid the 
heady days following France’s surrender in summer 1940, but they re- 
mained promises. As Germany’s exiled Social Democratic Party previously 
noted in 1938: “It [residential construction] has lost the character of welfare 
and has become a component of National Socialist power politics. . . . Resi- 
dential construction is now only promoted so far as demanded by military 
and economic mobilization.”* 
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Figure 6.8. A Massive Four-Story Apartment Building in Nuremberg 

While continuing to regard low-density neighborhoods of single-family homes as the 
ideal, Nazi planners reluctantly shifted toward multistory apartment buildings as a practi- 
cal response to Hitler’s drive toward war. Finished in 1939, this massive four-story apart- 
ment building in Nuremberg typifies this drastic change from the regime’s initial focus on 
semirural homesteads. Note the slight hints of neoclassical ornamentation in the lighter 
colored central section. 


Source: Joshua Hagen. 


In that sense, the public announcement of the VJP merely institutional- 
ized changes already underway. Journal editor W. Gebhardt noted as early 
as 1935 that “settlement and housing construction [were] the most urgent 
tasks next to building up the military.”“ In a similar review one year later, 
Gebhardt lamented that, instead of showing improvement, the results for 
1936 indicated “not only a decrease in the proportion of homesteads in total 
housing production but an overall decline in housing construction.”* The 
VJP only worsened the situation. As Fischer-Dieskau concluded: “The resi- 
dential construction industry has really proven that it can also cope with the 
greatest difficulties; but still, somewhere a point is reached one day where 
it simply goes no further and where then strong repercussions in residential 
construction activity are to be feared. We are alarmingly closer to this point 
at the end of 1938.”* Seldte was one of the few pushing the issue among the 
regime leadership. In a March 1939 letter to Hans Lammers, Seldte cautioned 
that “Germany suffers from the most difficult housing emergency it has ever 
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had. In the old Reich [Germany before 1938], 1.5 million households are 
without their own residence. Many hundreds of thousands have ‘residences’ 
that are not only inadequate but rather really must be designated as undigni- 
fied and endanger the building of a healthy nation.” Seldte warned that the 
long-term prospects of this unending housing crisis could facilitate “difficult 
domestic political tensions and disturbances . . . a crisis of confidence and 
embitterment could easily be the result.””” 

Regensburg provides a telling example of how housing construction grew 
incredibly scarce because of military-industrial expansion. The number of 
Regensburg households in emergency shelters, including barracks and even 
railroad cars, increased each year from 196 in 1933 to 326 in 1938. Annual 
new residences peaked at just over 1,000 in 1937 but dropped precipitously 
to 557 the following year. Despite all the attention paid to Schottenheim and 
Göringheim, small apartments accounted for roughly two-thirds of new 
residences constructed in Regensburg during the Nazi period.” Internal 
government estimates put the housing deficit as high as 3,000 residences by 
1938, increasing to 5,000 by 1940.” The situation in Braunschweig was simi- 
lar. Most residential projects featured multistory apartment buildings for 
industrial workers, despite the rhetoric surrounding the model settlement 
of Mascherode. Even here, the regime failed to meet its targets, often falling 
short by around one-third. A municipal report in 1939 noted that Braunsch- 
weig only managed to complete 5,300 residences, of which 43 percent were 
people’s apartments, 40 percent small apartments, and 5 percent home- 
steads; 12 percent were family homes, mostly allocated to air force person- 
nel.” Even before Allied bombers had a substantive impact in Germany, the 
demands of preparing for and prosecuting the initial war years were already 
reshaping the geographies of home life toward smaller residences, rental 
apartments, and multistory buildings, in addition to new locations paral- 
leling the evolving geographies of Hitler’s rapidly growing and dispersing 
military-industrial complex. 


Moving People and Things 


It was not enough to simply exploit new resources and build new industries 
for the Four Year Plan to succeed. The Nazi regime needed to tie all these 
places together. Germany had fairly robust transportation and energy infra- 
structures, although a great deal of regular maintenance had been deferred 
since 1914. Some of these needs were addressed through the work creation 
schemes of the early 1930s, but Hitler and his top lieutenants realized that 
more expansive infrastructures of transportation and power were necessary 
to modernize Germany and ultimately prepare the nation for war. As was so 
often the case, the answer was to build. 

Hitler’s regime inherited a fairly modern railroad network but made 
little effort to expand capacity initially despite the obvious strategic value. 
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The German Reich Railway appeared to be a big beneficiary of the regime’s 
work creation spending, but the agency actually had idle capacity and few 
maintenance needs. As a result, the money earmarked for railroads mostly 
went to military purposes either directly or indirectly. The situation changed 
suddenly in 1938 as a confluence of factors, including the VJP, the Führer and 
Gau city programs, the West Wall, military deployments to Austria and the 
Sudetenland, and the regular traffic of the fall harvest exerted tremendous 
pressure on the rail system. Serious bottlenecks formed, especially in coal 
and steel, hampering progress on priority projects. 

The railway agency responded with a series of emergency building pro- 
grams to meet these successive challenges, but work barely started before 
the next emergency arose. This shift is evident in the length of track, which 
increased modestly from 53,816 kilometers in 1933 to 54,522 in 1937. In 1938, 
this spiked to 62,942 and then 72,656 in 1939 before peaking at 75,763 in 1944. 
The rolling stock followed a similar pattern with 622,408 freight cars in 1933 
declining to 574,996 by 1937 before spiking to 650,229 the following year and 
peaking at 987,864 in 1944.” 

Hitler also ordered the development of a new, wide-gauge railroad system 
in 1941. Featuring mammoth, double-decker carriages racing along three- 
meter-wide tracks, these high-speed trains would link together Germany’s 
major cities and eventually facilitate the flow of settlers to and resources 
from distant colonies in the occupied eastern territories.” Hitler’s grandiose 
dreams were again at odds with reality. As he fantasized about a fleet of su- 
per trains, Speer and Giesler deployed their building staffs to the east in late 
1941 in a desperate attempt to repair railroads and prevent the total collapse 
of Germany’s push into the Soviet Union. 

Railroads played an outsized role in Germany’s war machine, but Hit- 
ler demonstrated little interest in the matter. The same could not be said 
for other forms of transportation, especially automobiles and airplanes. 
Hitler demonstrated keen interest in the motorization of German society. 
Promoting the automobile and aviation industries also had strategic value, 
since the line between civilian and military usage was thin. Once in power, 
Hitler became a regular visitor at the annual Automobile and Motorcycle 
Exhibition in Berlin. Speaking at the exhibition in February 1933, just days 
after taking office, Hitler declared: “In the past, one attempted to measure 
a people’s standard of living in terms of track kilometers; in the future, 
road kilometers for motorized traffic will replace this yardstick. These are 
momentous tasks which are also part of the program for the reconstruction 
of the German economy!” 

Road construction soon benefited from an influx of work creation funding. 
The construction activity gave credence to the claim that the nation was on 
the move and became a central propaganda theme in Nazi Germany’s he- 
roic new saga of recovery and future greatness. It also placed a spotlight on 
stunning new achievements in technology and construction—perhaps best 
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exemplified by the building of a national Autobahn system—which played 
well to the credit of the regime. In a highly publicized moment—captured 
on newsreels and press release photos—Adolf Hitler, on September 23, 1933, 
hefted the “first spade” to officially inaugurate construction of Germany’s 
vaunted new Autobahn system. Although the Nazis would draw maximum 
propaganda mileage out of the construction of thousands of kilometers of 
new “superhighways” across the length and breadth of Germany, the much 
heralded construction program was not a new idea. A short dual carriage 
roadway, known as AVUS (Automobil-Verkehrs- und Ubungsstrasse), which 
was used as a test roadway and also doubled as a race track, was begun on 
the west side of Berlin as early as 1913. It opened in 1921. Three years later, 
the first modern motorway was completed in Italy, a 120-kilometer stretch 
of autostrada between Milan and Varese. 

Although conceptual planning began that same year for a modern Ger- 
man national highway system of more than 22,000 kilometers, it was not 
until 1926 that the HaFraBa (Verein zur Vorbereitung der Autostraße Hans- 
estädte-Frankfurt-Basel), a public-private consortium that coined the term 
Autobahn, was organized to carry out the actual planning by industrialist 
and auto enthusiast Willy Hof. The HaFraBra vision, which drew support 
from municipalities as well as the construction and transport industries, 
focused on the idea of a north-south route from Hamburg to Basel via Frank- 
furt, based on the assumption that such a route would foster tourism and 
long-distance trucking and eventually gain widespread public acceptance. 
Construction of HaFraBa’s first project, a 20-kilometer stretch between Co- 
logne and Bonn, began in 1929 and was completed in 1932, the year before 
the Nazis came to power. 

The Nazis had, in fact, shown scant interest in building motorways until 
early 1933, but that changed quickly once Hitler officially embraced the 
idea. Spurred by the Führer’s avid interest in automobiles, the regime’s 
attention quickly focused on the idea of building a nationwide Autobahn 
network. A law passed in June 1933 created the Reichsautobahn Association 
(Gesellschaft Reichsautobahnen) to take charge of highway construction. 
Thereafter, the creation of the nation’s Autobahn system quickly became a 
prestige project. Indeed, the July 1933 issue of Die Autobahn, a glossy promo- 
tional HaFraBa publication, featured a photo of Hitler under the headline: 
“The Autobahn Network Is the Path to the Rebirth of Germany’s Rise and 
Glory.”® The project was ideal for the regime in that it combined so many 
positives. It had the potential to raise national prestige by showcasing Ger- 
man technological prowess and superiority, while at the same time serving 
as a means of combatting unemployment through job creation, promoting 
the motorization of transportation and tourism, and binding the country 
together both physically and symbolically with dual ribbons of concrete. 

The project also quickly generated the usual bureaucratic infighting for con- 
trol that so typified the regime. From the outset, the German Reich Railway 
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and its president Julius Dorpmiiller strongly opposed the idea, fearing both 
the loss of funds and the serious erosion of the railroad’s central role in the 
nation’s transport infrastructure. Dorpmiiller’s opposition had to be appeased 
initially by incorporating the newly founded Reichsautobahn Association as a 
subordinate organization within the Reich Railway. 

The HaFraBa vision, which focused primarily on the long-distance 
Hamburg-Basel route, was soon found wanting. Hitler was eager to extend 
Autobahns to all of Germany, and by August 1933, the HaFraBa had been dis- 
solved and absorbed into a new planning organization based in Berlin, rather 
than Frankfurt, and called GEZUVOR (Gesellschaft zur Vorbereitung der 
Reichsautobahnen). The real winner in the competition for control, however, 
was Fritz Todt, the engineer and early Party enthusiast who had prepared 
an influential report extolling the benefits of building a modern highway 
network and upon whom Hitler conferred nominal responsibility for the 
project as Inspector General for the German Roadways in June 1933. Todt as- 
siduously consolidated his hold on the Autobahn project, even publishing his 
own promotional periodical, Die Strasse, from 1934 to 1942. Through much of 
the project’s history, though, frictions existed between the construction arm 
under Todt and the GEZUVOR planning arm, and conflicting interests be- 
tween Todt and Dorpmiiller’s railways plagued the project until 1941, when 
Todt’s Reichsautobahn organization officially separated from the railway. 

Popularized as “the roads of Adolf Hitler,” the Autobahn was strongly 
linked in the public imagination with Hitler. Hof was even pressured into re- 
signing at the time of HaFraBa’s dissolution so that the regime’s propaganda 
machine could spread the myth that it was Hitler who had in fact envisaged 
a national highway system as early as 1924 while he was imprisoned for the 
failed Munich putsch. Todt himself was careful not to cast a shadow over 
his boss, even warning people in his organization to avoid giving the public 
the impression that anyone but Hitler was responsible for building the Auto- 
bahns: “They are to be reckoned as simply and solely the Führer’s roads.” 
Hitler took intense personal interest in the planning of various segments of 
the system, intervening often on matters of route, design, and scheduling, 
another aspect that Todt was keen to emphasize.” 

The Autobahn became a propaganda coup for the regime, possibly its 
greatest. Newsreels, glossy magazines, and extensive press coverage trum- 
peted each new ground-breaking ceremony, extolling the modernity and 
sleekness of the system, and shouting paeans to the “selfless” labor of the 
tens of thousands who worked on the project. Since one benefit of building 
the Autobahns was purportedly putting people back to work, much was 
made of visuals of armies of marching men bearing shovels or moving dirt. 
Propagandists portrayed the project in militaristic terms, seen as a battle 
with shovels as weapons. The slogan “We Are Building a Road,” popular- 
ized in a 1933 radio broadcast, captured exactly the martial pride and spirit 
the regime wished to convey to the public.” 
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By early 1934, serious large-scale construction had begun, accompanied 
by ceremonies and much publicity, at more than twenty locations. The 
first Autobahn, a 22-kilometer stretch between Frankfurt and Darmstadt, 
opened with great fanfare in May 1935, including newsreel footage of Hitler 
passing before a crowd of 90,000 while standing in an open Mercedes-Benz 
770. Completion of the first 1,000 kilometers was marked by celebrations in 
Breslau in September 1936. By 1938, 3,000 kilometers had been constructed 
nationwide, including a segment in recently annexed Austria, and a sem- 
blance of a complete network had been achieved. War preparations slowed 
construction after 1938 as labor and materials were diverted to other con- 
struction priorities, such as the building of the West Wall. After war broke 
out in September 1939, a final 500 kilometers were added. In total, a little 
more than 3,800 kilometers of Autobahn were completed by the time con- 
struction ceased in winter 1941—in large part because construction crews 
were desperately needed to support Hitler’s eastern advance—leaving an 
additional 3,000 kilometers of a planned system of more than 7,000 kilome- 
ters unfinished (figure 6.9). 
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Figure 6.9. Map of the Autobahn Network 

Construction of the Autobahn proceeded swiftly, in part because substantial preliminary 
planning was in place before 1933. The network was about halfway finished by the start of 
the war, although its economic, social, and strategic impact never matched the grand claims 
of the Party press. 

Map by James Leonard. 
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Hundreds of thousands labored as Autobahn construction workers over 
the roughly eight-year life of the project, although the number directly 
employed in any one year never exceeded the 125,000 recorded in 1936. 
Initially, the emphasis was on drawing workers, at relatively low cost, from 
Germany’s large pool of Depression-era unemployed. In fact, the use of 
machinery was limited early on to increase the use of human labor. Workers 
were housed near work sites in makeshift camps, usually in remote locations 
and typically offering few amenities. Conditions were generally far worse 
than the propaganda suggested. Low pay, long hours, isolation, and expo- 
sure to the elements, along with constant surveillance, led in some instances 
to unrest and even strikes, which had to be suppressed. Eventually worker 
housing improved, although the camps never evolved into anything more 
than rows of low wooden barracks. By 1937, rearmament and an improving 
economy had dried up the pool of unemployed willing to toil in the ele- 
ments for minimal pay, so measures were introduced to press the remain- 
ing unemployed and then various kinds of forced labor into the ranks of 
Autobahn workers. After the outbreak of war, Himmler’s Schutzstaffel (SS) 
became increasingly involved, and the vast majority of the labor force con- 
sisted of concentration camp inmates and prisoners of war. 

By late 1941, more or less continuous Autobahn travel was possible on 
one of the major east-west routes, which ran from Cologne to Berlin, and 
beyond to Frankfurt an der Oder. A second east-west route, linking the in- 
dustrial Ruhr region in northwestern Germany with its eastern counterpart 
in Silesia, was nearly half completed, particularly the stretch from Erfurt 
to Dresden. So too was a third route, running eastward from the Saar to 
Vienna via Munich. In the far north, Liibeck and Bremen had been linked 
via Hamburg. Continuous travel from Munich to Berlin via Nuremberg was 
possible, and one could continue north beyond Berlin as far as Stettin, but 
the original north-south HaFraBa route from Hamburg to Basel was only 
ready in stretches. The rest of the system was largely still under construction 
or on the drawing board, and plans were ambitiously being drawn up for 
extending the system into occupied territories in both the east and west, as 
well as in parts of Scandinavia. 

The Autobahns were built to design parameters that evolved over time. 
The engineering specifications derived from those originally formulated 
under HaFraBa—namely, that the roadways should be dual carriage; have 
limited access, a median strip, and a common width; and adhere to strict 
limitations on grades and the radius of curves. Most prewar Autobahns were 
laid out with steady grades and long, straight stretches connected by short 
curves, generally mimicking railroad lines because, in fact, most of the plan- 
ners were trained as railroad engineers (figure 6.10). Todt, in conjunction 
with Hitler, eventually opted for an alternate aesthetic that would perhaps 
come to define the new highways more than anything else. The Autobahns 
were to be things of grace and beauty, in addition to being monumental and 
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Figure 6.10. A Straight Stretch of Nearly Completed Autobahn 
This straight stretch of nearly completed Autobahn was characteristic of the earliest motor- 
ways designed by railroad engineers. Planners tried to develop standardized blueprints for 
more repetitious features, like the overpass barely visible in the top center of this photo. 
Planners also devoted considerable attention to providing aesthetically pleasing landscaping 
along the Autobahn, represented by the workers to the bottom right. 

Source: Reismann, Deutschlands Autobahnen, 224. 


inspiring. To this end, Todt assigned the placement and design of roadways, 
bridges, overpasses, and ancillary facilities, such as service stations and rest 
stops, to architects rather than engineers. Moreover, architects and engineers 
were encouraged to work together in the interest of affecting the most pleas- 
ing results from local materials and landscape. 

As early as 1934, Todt had hired the well-known German landscape archi- 
tect Alwin Seifert to gather a team of landscape architects and plant sociolo- 
gists. Drawing inspiration from the American parkways movement, Todt 
placed great emphasis on the visual. A laudatory article appearing in the 
August 1939 architectural journal Die Baukunst constantly used the words 
harmony and art to describe the highways and went to great pains to empha- 
size the idea that technology “should not be allowed to overpower the natu- 
ral environment, but fit seamlessly within it.” Roads were to be curved or 
sinuous in conjunction with the principle of “closeness to the landscape.” 
Efforts were made to render roadsides attractive with local vegetation. 
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Indeed, the building of every segment was assigned a “landscape counselor” 
(Landschaftanwalt) to ensure an organically perfect blend of roadway and 
scenery." Some might even say that the purposeful linking of the modern 
Autobahns to an “authentic” German countryside coincided with the racial 
overtones of Nazi ideology.” In reality, a relatively small portion of Nazi- 
built Autobahns actually resembled the much-propagandized landscape 
idyll. Railroad engineers remained the chief designers and continued to fa- 
vor their more utilitarian and economical approach, much to the frustration 
of the landscape counselors.‘ 

In addition to long, graceful curves sweeping elegantly and seamlessly 
over an idyllic natural landscape, the other iconic image that appears again 
and again in the photos that filled promotional magazine articles and news- 
reel reportage was one of long, graceful bridges crossing rivers, valleys, 
and gorges. More than 5,000 bridges had been built in connection with the 
Autobahn by 1943.“ Paul Bonatz was the single most important individual 
in setting the tone for Autobahn bridge construction. Todt appointed Bonatz 
as a consultant beginning in April 1935—mostly likely because Todt genu- 
inely appreciated Bonatz’s civil engineering designs—and thereby began the 
rehabilitation of Bonatz’s career. Bonatz would review design proposals for 
bridges, but his most immediate impact came through a series of standard- 
ized designs for smaller bridges and overpasses published in 1934 and 1935. 
In fact, for every monumental bridge, the Autobahn needed dozens, if not 
hundreds, of these rather unremarkable structures. 

Bonatz also designed several of the Autobahn’s most iconic bridges, usu- 
ally in collaboration with other architects and engineers, that highlighted 
the main design variations.© Featuring a functionalist, steel-reinforced 
superstructure with a smooth concrete exterior, the Devil’s Valley Bridge 
in Thuringia, finished in 1938, sported a rather modernist and minimalist 
aesthetic that characterized many early Autobahn projects. Later bridges 
were increasingly built of local stone, often hand-carved, and employing 
Roman-style arching. These bridges were usually reinforced in steel, but the 
girders were typically hidden from view to avoid any clash with the natural 
landscape. The only visible metalwork appeared in the form of handrails 
and other accents, such as Bonatz’s famed Lahn Valley Bridge near Limburg 
completed in 1939. Others employed a more hybrid look, with sleek steel 
tresses, such as the Rodenkirchen Bridge over the Rhine near Cologne—the 
longest suspension bridge in Europe and the first in Germany at its comple- 
tion in 1941—but even these modernist-inspired bridges were typically 
mounted on massive stone piers and pillars (figure 6.11). 

Other Autobahn facilities reflected this equivocation between function, 
technology, and ornamentation. Gas stations were one obvious need. Bonatz 
estimated the Autobahn would require one station roughly every thirty-five 
kilometers, possibly meaning around 200 stations for the motorways that 
were completed or under construction before work halted. Many more 


Figure 6.11. An Autobahn Bridge outside Berlin 

This Autobahn bridge outside Berlin combined stone-clad supporting arches with a function- 
al modernist roadway. The blending of modern materials and traditional forms highlighted 
the potential to achieve a balance between technology and nature. This bridge was very 
much in the middle of the spectrum with other bridges featuring more traditional designs 
dominated by stone while others were decidedly modernist. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:120. 
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Figure 6.12. An Autobahn Service Station 
The Autobahn also required extensive support facilities, including gas and service stations, 
maintenance depots, and rest stops. The styling of these facilities also vacillated between 
exceedingly modernist, functionalist designs to structures that mimicked vernacular archi- 
tecture. Many of the initial gas stations, like the one pictured here wedged between on- and 
off-ramps, were purely utilitarian in design. Station attendants used the small billboard in the 
median to signal passing motorists if they had a phone message. 

Source: Library of Congress. 


stations would be required to realize Hitler’s dream of pushing the Autobahn 
to the furthest reaches of colonial conquest far to the east. The first stations 
were small filling stations situated in a triangular space between an off-ramp, 
on-ramp, and the main Autobahn (figure 6.12). Their designs were intended 
to allow motorists to get fuel, use the restroom, and then leave as efficiently 
as possible. This highly functionalist perspective manifested in decidedly 
modernist designs with flat roofs and canopies, extensive glass windows, and 
curvy exterior surfaces. For example, one of the initial standardized designs, 
the model Fiirstenwalde gas station designed by Friedrich Tamms, had a 
service building in the shape of a triangle with rounded corners. It and the 
refilling areas were covered by a sleek boomerang-shaped flat roof.” 
Conservative designs accented by wood and rough masonry, instead of 
sleeker brick, metal, and glass, predominated later gas stations, giving the 
appearance of a single-family home with the pitched roof extended to form 
a canopy over the gas pumps. In addition to shifting styles, later gas stations 
also added repair shops and diners. Some gas stations evolved into larger 
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full-service rest stops featuring restaurants and overnight accommodations, 
especially at scenic locations. These facilities tended to follow more conser- 
vative designs, such as the rest stop built adjacent the Chiemsee in Upper 
Bavaria. Resembling an oversized chalet, the rest stop could seat around 
350 people inside and an additional 1,300 on the outside patio with its pan- 
oramic views of the surrounding alpine scenery. The gas station could be 
easily mistaken for an alpine farm, if not for the gas pumps. 

The Autobahn also needed an extensive network of road maintenance fa- 
cilities. Bonatz estimated that one would be needed for every sixty kilome- 
ters, giving a grand total of around 250 facilities. Each facility normally 
consisted of an office building, mechanics workshops, and a long garage 
arranged in a U shape around a central yard with a row of employee hous- 
ing a short distance away. Designs varied but generally reflected local ver- 
nacular styles featuring brick, stone, and wood. Aside from the occasional 
eagle and swastika ornamentation, the facilities gave the impression of a 
little rustic encampment—not unlike the Reich Labor Service (RAD) camps 
and army bases but without the barracks—outfitted with the latest in road 
maintenance technologies. 

The Autobahns, their bridges, and other auxiliary facilities also served 
the purpose of expressing Nazi themes of power and permanence. They 
were a clear and irrefutable demonstration of how the imperative to build 
could spatially bind together and nourish a nation, marry technology and 
nature, and leave an indelible imprint on the landscape that would stand 
for centuries. To reinforce this message, massive sculptures, pylons, and 
obelisks would mark important locations. For example, Speer designed a 
monument flanked by two tall pylons topped with eagles clutching swas- 
tikas to mark the former German-Austrian border near Salzburg. Speer’s 
project became pointless once Germany annexed Austria, so Josef Thorak 
designed, as a replacement, a massive Monument to Labor statue featuring 
four naked men struggling to move a block up an incline. More modest 
monuments and markers would greet motorists as they arrived in Berlin 
and other important localities. 

Most Germans and outside observers were duly impressed. One espe- 
cially astute observer, Australian historian Stephen H. Roberts, saw the Au- 
tobahn as an embodiment of Hitler’s Germany: “These straight white roads 
are very typical of Nazi Germany. They are needlessly grandiose but most 
impressive. Efficiently made and more efficiently managed, they somehow 
reduce the individual to insignificance.” But all this came at considerable 
cost. Estimates have put the total bill at something like 6.5 billion Reichs- 
marks, much of it somewhat cynically charged—despite contrary evidence 
to the claim that one of the primary benefits was job creation—to the gov- 
ernment agency responsible for unemployment relief.” It is worth repeating 
that, despite the high-profile publicity and significant investments afforded 
the Autobahn, railroads remained the main mover of German society and 
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Hitler’s war machine.” The Autobahn held great potential to reorganize 
how and where Germans worked, lived, vacationed, and generally experi- 
enced their country, yet vehicle ownership was too low and the network too 
incomplete to have a substantive impact on Germany’s economic geography 
before the project halted in 1941. In fact, the paucity of traffic in publicity 
photos of completed Autobahns are often striking. 

As the new Autobahn network took shape, Hitler lobbied auto manufac- 
turers to mass-produce an inexpensive car for ordinary Germans, much like 
the popular People’s Radios. Ferdinand Porsche developed a prototype, 
but executives were cool to the idea of a People’s Car (Volkswagen). German 
automakers mostly focused on luxury vehicles and worried about the profit- 
ability of a low-cost, low-quality car. Hitler’s patience finally gave out, and 
in May 1937, he ordered Ley to form a state-owned company to manufacture 
the car against the advice of Göring, who feared the project distracted from 
the Four Year Plan. After consultation with Speer, Hitler tasked a team of 
Germany’s top industrial architects to design a factory and support facilities. 
The factory would cover around 170 hectares of sparsely populated land 
near the village of Fallersleben in central Germany. 

Work began almost immediately with Hitler laying the foundation stone 
in May 1938 and christening the forthcoming car as the Strength-through- 
Joy Car. The first phase of construction was largely finished by spring 
1939. The factory was a massive, four-story-tall, brick rectangle stretch- 
ing roughly 1.5 kilometers along the Mittelland Canal and capped by a 
monumental power station. The complex was to employ around 10,000 
workers producing around 500,000 cars annually. A later unrealized expan- 
sion would increase those numbers to 25,000 and more than one million, 
respectively. The war halted production before it really began, but the 
plant retooled and manufactured more than 66,000 light vehicles, around 
22,000 V-1 flying bombs, and other assorted military goods.” Ironically, the 
pace of war soon revealed Germany’s limited supply of trucks as a critical 
shortcoming, although the idea of promoting trucking did not figure into 
planning for the People’s Car or the Autobahn. 

As in Salzgitter, the new factory needed a new town since surrounding 
villages could not accommodate thousands of new workers. Hitler selected 
Peter Koller, an Austrian who had studied under Tessenow, to design this 
City of the KdF Car (known today as Wolfsburg), planned to reach an ini- 
tial population of 90,000 people.” Just as the factory would be “the most 
modern and most beautiful automobile factory in the entire world,” Ley’s 
deputy Otto Marrenbach exalted, so too “in the immediate proximity a city 
arises, that in accordance with the will of the Führer will likewise be the 
most beautiful and most exemplary of the Reich.” Koller positioned the city 
on the south side of the canal across from the factory. The design centered 
on a Party forum atop a small hill ringed by concentric roads that generally 
followed the sloping topography (figure 6.13). A ceremonial boulevard with 
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Figure 6.13. Map of the Volkswagen Factory and City of the KdF Car 
Amid great fanfare, Hitler announced the People’s Car program as a means to provide an affordable 
car for the German people. The factory that would build the cars, represented by the collection 
of large square and rectangular shapes in the top center, was completed, while little progress was 
made on the associated new City of the KdF Car that would support the workforce. Despite the 
initial excitement, the factory shifted to wartime production, so few cars were ever delivered. 
Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 66. 


the city hall positioned midway along its course would parallel the forum. 
A DAF office complex and a stadium were also planned. The remainder of 
the city would consist of dispersed housing estates separated by clumps of 
forest. Interestingly, Koller devoted his energies to the residential areas and 
infrastructure while preparing little more than rough sketches of the Party 
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buildings or spaces, whereas housing tended to be an afterthought in most 
of the regime’s showpiece projects. 

Progress was hampered by a variety of factors. Material and labor short- 
ages grew especially acute after Hitler ordered the hasty construction of the 
West Wall in 1938. A variety of regional officials and even Goring obstructed 
the People’s Car project, so much so that Hitler placed it under a redesign 
decree controlled by Speer. Finally, the project faced significant financial de- 
lays as Ley assumed at first that Hitler’s decree meant the Reich would cover 
the financing before realizing belatedly that the DAF was responsible. These 
problems hardly diminished the appetite among the regime’s leadership 
to grab hold of whatever pieces of the economy they could. In March 1941, 
Hitler authorized Ley to build a factory near Ley’s hometown of Waldbröl 
to mass-produce a People’s Tractor, also designed by Porsche.” The tractor 
initiative was another attempt to reconcile the contradictions inherent in 
Nazi policy—namely, the need to mechanize agriculture since the growth of 
the military-industrial sectors had worsened labor shortages and hampered 
the strategic objective of self-sufficiency in foodstuffs. 

Hitler’s fascination with aviation matched his enthusiasm for automo- 
biles. Hitler demonstrated the effectiveness of air travel during his 1932 
presidential campaign by staging rabble-rousing speeches in multiple 
cities during a single day. Party propagandists promoted the slogan of 
“Hitler over Germany” to portray their leader as energetic, dashing, and 
innovative. Military aviation had much to gain from rearmament, but civil 
aviation also benefited. The distinction between military and civil aviation 
was rather arbitrary since most facilities and technologies applied to both 
sectors. The regime commissioned numerous airports, and even those spe- 
cifically intended to be strictly civilian assumed military roles eventually. 
Many of these were little more than grass landing fields, but major cities 
called for something more monumental, most notably Tempelhof in Berlin, 
which featured a monumental ensemble of exterior and interior spaces 
intended to awe travelers. 

In contrast to its showy reception areas, Tempelhof’s boarding areas were 
highly functional. The boarding gates stretched out in a thin arc, not unlike 
the Prora resort. A canopy of steel girders and sheeting extending from the 
main structure created hangars that covered most of the boarding area, thus 
making the Tempelhof terminal one of the largest structures in the world. 
The interior spaces were only partially finished, but instead of impressing 
new arrivals to Hitler’s grand capital, the main hall and several of the han- 
gars doubled as airplane assembly lines after 1940.7° Sagebiel replicated this 
mixture of modernist functionalism and traditionalist monumentality on 
smaller scales with his airports in Munich and Stuttgart. These new munici- 
pal airports, whether designed by Sagebiel or others, originally served for ci- 
vilian uses as the Luftwaffe was constructing its own chain of airfields across 
Germany. In practice, the Luftwaffe eventually assumed control. Munich’s 
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new airport, for example, was to open for civilian traffic in September 1939, 
but the Luftwaffe immediately incorporated the airport into its operations 
against Poland, rendering civilian traffic secondary. 

In addition to roads and airports, the regime also expanded water and 
energy infrastructures. Most of these were ongoing initiatives that predated 
the Nazi regime, in some cases by decades. The Nazi regime promoted these 
projects, less out of concern for increasing efficiency or earning profit than 
the political imperatives of creating work, generating electricity, facilitating 
the Four Year Plan, and ultimately preparing for war. The Mittelland Canal, 
for example, begun in 1906 and completed as far as Braunschweig by 1933, 
stretched across north-central Germany linking the existing canal networks 
of the Ruhr industrial heartland with those around Berlin. Under the Nazi 
regime, the canal was extended by 1939 to open up additional areas around 
Braunschweig to industrial development. In addition to facilitating indus- 
trial development within Germany, canals also provided mechanisms for 
territorial conquest. Shortly after annexing Austria in 1938, Hitler ordered 
the construction of a new canal linking the Rhine/Main and Danube river 
systems. Planning and preliminary excavations began by the end of the year, 
but the project was abandoned by 1942. 

The extension and improvement of other canals continued, including the 
Adolf Hitler Canal near Gleiwitz (Gliwice, Poland) in the coal and indus- 
trial region of Upper Silesia dedicated by Hess in December 1939. Germany 
had absorbed much of Czechoslovakia and Poland by this time, so Hess 
quickly announced that work should commence to extend the canal around 
320 kilometers southward to link with the Danube near Vienna. Linking 
northern German rivers to the Danube was not only vital for transportation 
but also to bind Austria along with southeastern Europe, which was an 
important source of raw materials and a key export market, closer to Ger- 
many. The project constituted another grand scheme to weld the occupied 
lands economically into a Greater German Reich and eventually provide a 
conduit for the Germanization of conquered territories. Construction com- 
menced from both ends and made modest progress before the realities of 
war precluded everything except preparatory planning, which Czech of- 
ficials continued into spring 1945.77 

Some of these projects would have been undertaken without the Nazi 
seizure of power, but the regime’s work creation schemes, deficit spending, 
and labor conscription programs accelerated those time lines. Some energy 
infrastructure projects could, however, be regarded as unique to the regime. 
The power plants of the Volkswagen and Heinkel factories are examples, 
although their designs were rather utilitarian. The same cannot be said of the 
electrical substation adjacent the Nuremberg rally grounds. Clad in the same 
smooth granite facing and overall styling as the Zeppelin Field tribune, the 
substation was specially built in 1934 to relay electricity to the rally grounds 
for both routine activities and dramatic spectacles like Speer’s cathedral 
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of light. The substation still mimicked the pomp and grandeur of Hitler’s 
monumental buildings even though it was situated some distance behind 
the main grandstands and unlikely to be noticed by rally-goers.” 

The immediacies of war made explicit the critical nature of water and 
energy infrastructures. Hitler created the ministerial-level post of General 
Inspector of Water and Energy in July 1941, headed first by Todt and then 
Speer.” Much of the effort involved upgrading, rationalizing, and repairing 
existing infrastructures. One exception was the Heating Power Emergency 
Program launched by Speer in early 1942. The program aimed to build a 
series of standardized power plants across Germany to satisfy the massive 
spike in demand for electricity caused by the war while simultaneously us- 
ing as few critical materials as possible. Speer’s staff completed plans for a 
prototype by the end of the year and set an ambitious goal of constructing 
fifteen massive power plants as soon as possible. The basic design was utili- 
tarian and not unlike the Volkswagen power plant in appearance. This pro- 
gram, however, faltered rapidly amid the realities of war. Work on several 
plants began by 1943; none were finished.” 

These infrastructure projects normally employed the latest engineering 
technologies and presented a functionalist, modernist aesthetic that one 
could have found in any number of countries. Yet to believe the Party 
press, the Nazis were the first people to come up with the idea of building 
a road, airport, canal, or power plant. It is not exactly clear what impact 
these expanding infrastructures had on meeting the objectives of the Four 
Year Plan. The City of the Hermann Göring Works and City of the KdF Car 
eventually produced war materials, but they also required tremendous 
investments since regime planners purposefully located them away from 
existing infrastructures. The KdF Car factory was situated directly on the 
Mittelland Canal, but the regime still had to build a new power plant, train 
station, and docking facility to deliver coal and other materials, along with 
further plans for road linkages to the newly finished Berlin-Hannover Au- 
tobahn. The City of the Hermann Göring Works needed most of the same 
infrastructures, plus a canal nearly eighteen kilometers long to link to the 
Mittelland Canal. Additionally, these and other projects required relocating 
tens of thousands of workers and their families and providing them with 
housing and other basic services. Ironically, both factories and their adja- 
cent cities proved vulnerable to air attacks in the end despite their distance 
from established industrial centers. 


DEPLOYING FOR BATTLE 


The Treaty of Versailles imposed strict limitations on the German military. 
The army could not exceed 100,000 men or possess heavy weapons, the navy 
was limited to a small number of minor vessels but no submarines, and air 
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forces of any kind were forbidden, as was conscription. Together with terri- 
torial losses, the war guilt clause, and reparations, many Germans regarded 
these military restrictions as intolerably unjust. The German military, with 
the tacit approval of successive Weimar governments, found ways within 
a few years to circumvent the restrictions, including working with various 
nationalist paramilitary groups and even sending German officers to the 
Soviet Union for training with equipment forbidden to Germany, purposely 
violating the spirit, if not the actual letter, of Versailles. 

Hitler secretly accelerated these efforts, and informed observers were 
pretty confident by the end of 1934 that Germany was violating the treaty. 
Hitler continued to vehemently denounce, but did not openly challenge, Ver- 
sailles. He could not risk foreign intervention while still busy consolidating 
power domestically. Hitler also had to resolve the domestic power struggle 
between the Sturmabteilung (SA) and the military. The SA far outnumbered 
the established military branches, and many SA leaders and troopers were 
eager to continue the Nazi revolutionary goal of sweeping away the old or- 
der, including the traditional officer corps. Ernst Röhm’s assertiveness forced 
Hitler’s hand, but the Führer sided with the military. Hitler ordered Röhm 
and several top SA leaders executed during the Night of the Long Knives in 
June 1934. With the military now appeased and sensing weakness among the 
Western powers, Hitler publicly announced the creation of the new German 
Wehrmacht, or armed forces, and the resumption of general conscription in 
March 1935.*! The international response was negative but limited to verbal 
criticism. The treaty was essentially void beyond this point as Hitler would 
eventually violate most every clause of the Treaty of Versailles, not to men- 
tion the Geneva Conventions and basic norms of humanity. 


Mobilizing the Military 


The military longed to regain status, influence, and resources after its defeat 
in World War I. Although expressly forbidden by Versailles, the military 
disguised its General Staff as an unassuming personnel office. This cadre of 
top officers continued developing and experimenting with new tactics, tech- 
nologies, and strategies. Perhaps the military’s most effective circumvention 
of Versailles was ensuring that, although remaining within prescribed troop 
limits, the small force allowed by the treaty contained a disproportionate 
number of officers and senior enlisted men, mostly seasoned veterans. Staff 
members were overwhelmingly conservative politically and in general out- 
look, hence although abhorring communism and Versailles, they remained 
wary of the Nazi movement and its paramilitary organizations, which 
seemed vulgar and undisciplined. 

Despite these reservations, the military had significant incentives to 
set its misgivings aside as Hitler made rearmament a top priority. The 
regime’s initial work creation programs, for example, contained many 
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“special” projects that channeled funding to military or dual-purpose, 
civilian-military infrastructures. By one estimate, Hitler increased military 
spending from less than 1 percent of national output in 1933 to nearly 20 
percent by fall 1938, effectively putting the economy on a war footing.” 
Hitler’s top generals consistently advised against their commander’s risky 
gambits, but Hitler became convinced he knew better after Western powers 
failed to respond to Germany’s rearmament, reintroduction of conscrip- 
tion, and the remilitarization of the Rhineland. 

Through a series of personnel and organizational changes, Hitler created 
the Wehrmacht Supreme Command, directly answerable to him, to replace 
the Ministry of Defense, basically completing the Gleichschaltung of the 
military. The Wehrmacht consisted of three branches: the army (Heer), navy 
(Kriegsmarine), and air force (Luftwaffe). Each branch had its own specific 
mission and institutional ethos. Each also established its own building office 
and construction battalions, comprising around 310,000 men by the start of 
the war.” The military had little interest in the nuances of architectural or 
urban planning, other than ensuring an ample supply of barracks, airfields, 
naval berths, and other military facilities. Military construction, as a result, 
ended up being rather standardized. 

The army was the largest branch by far. Hitler’s 1935 decree authorized 
conscription, but the actual number of soldiers grew slowly at first while pri- 
ority was given to the construction of new barracks, supply depots, training 
grounds, and other support infrastructures. These new facilities tended to be 
located on the outskirts of town near a rail line. To speed construction, the 
army’s central planning office in Berlin produced standardized templates 
for common buildings. The standard base consisted of at least three barracks 
and an administrative building, plus an assortment of ancillary structures 
like an armory, stables, and motor pool. Barracks were typically three-story 
rectangular buildings with sloping roofs, roughly accommodating an infan- 
try company of around 150 soldiers. The administrative buildings, which 
usually housed the main cafeteria, looked the same except they often had a 
small clock cupola added to the center of the roof (figure 6.14). The build- 
ings were arranged in rigid formation, centered on the dining hall facing the 
main parade grounds. The other support buildings were generally located in 
a separate area, so that most daily activities occupied a space distinct from 
the more technical functions.™ 

The overall result was that the central section of the base differed little 
in appearance from a preindustrial army base. Army planners assumed 
the highly ordered and regimented appearance of the buildings would im- 
press those qualities upon common soldiers. These new bases were places 
of the “highest combat readiness and physical training,” as the director of 
the Army’s Building Office explained, where “this spirit must be expressed 
in structural form.”® The army established its own homebuilders associa- 
tion in 1935 to design small settlements of single-family homes for officers, 
normally just off the main base grounds. Mountain divisions constituted 
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Figure 6.14. An Army Base in the Bavarian Alps 

The Nazi regime needed a host of new military facilities. Each service had a distinctive 
building program. The army, for example, needed a great many barracks. Army bases tended 
to look like oversized schools, like this one in the Bavarian Alps. The center building is a 
barracks, while the building topped by the cupola to the left houses the main administration 
offices and dining hall. 

Source: Hoffmann, Detuschland baut, 55. 


an exception to the high levels of standardization. These divisions basically 
functioned as the equivalent of special forces, often receiving the tough- 
est combat assignments. Ironically, they had rather idyllic quarters during 
peacetime that mimicked the traditional architecture of their alpine sur- 
roundings. The Party press glamorized the mountain division bases while 
largely ignoring regular installations. In contrast to other aspects of the 
regime’s building program, the army had largely completed its basic base- 
building program by 1939. 

Germany’s air force was at a disadvantage compared to the army and 
navy, since its existence was completely forbidden. Nonetheless, an incipient 
German air force existed in the form of nominally civilian “flying clubs” that 
trained military pilots. This pretense soon evaporated when the air force split 
from the army as an independent branch under Goring. Germany’s existing 
civilian airports offered a temporary home, but these were located near major 
cities whereas commanders preferred more isolated bases. As a result, the air 
force constructed much of its infrastructure from scratch. The air force was, in 
many ways, the favored military branch and experienced a remarkably rapid 
expansion as new bases sprouted up across the countryside. 
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In August 1933, Göring ordered the establishment of eighteen new flight 
schools. The German Air Sport Club nominally commissioned these instal- 
lations since the air force did not officially exist yet, but the military intent 
was clear from the start. Sagebiel supervised one of these projects near Celle, 
launching him to a leading role in aviation architecture. Nearly 200 air bases 
and schools popped up across Germany by 1939.# The air bases tended to 
be located adjacent to smaller communities in sparsely populated areas with 
ample space. Air force buildings tended to be one or two stories tall and ar- 
ranged irregularly. Compared to the rigidity of army bases, air force bases 
often resembled small villages and were more difficult to identify from the 
air. Most of the buildings utilized local materials and techniques to mimic 
vernacular styles. This further precluded the standardized appearance of 
army bases.” Air bases typically had additional accommodations and ame- 
nities, like recreation halls and swimming pools, to emphasize their elite 
status. Most runways were simple grass fields, since the air force mostly flew 
light aircraft. In contrast to the rustic style of the rest of the buildings, the 
hangars and other maintenance buildings were generally very functional- 
ist, similar to figure 6.4. The modernist impulses of the air force found their 
most forthright expression at the German Research Institute for Aviation in 
Berlin-Adlershof. The institute predated the Nazi regime, but its facilities 
were widely publicized as evidence of Germany’s new prowess in designing 
research and science facilities. 

Naval architecture followed a similar pattern although on a smaller scale. 
Barracks tended to be two- or three-story rectangular buildings, like those 
of the army, and followed traditional styles found along the Baltic and 
North Sea regions. Regardless of branch, most of these bases also included 
significant housing construction for officers and married soldiers, as well as 
civilian staff, most of which followed the Stuttgart School approach. In ad- 
dition to Kiel, the port city of Wilhelmshaven was one of the largest naval 
concentrations where the buildup of facilities was to occasion around 20,000 
new residences to support the burgeoning navy shipyards.** These and other 
strongholds across northern Germany and later along the coasts of Hitler’s 
fortress Europe were interlinked by strings of thousands of artillery batter- 
ies, radar stations, minor ports, and other auxiliary facilities. 

Hitler’s relative disinterest in the navy reflected his initial strategic priori- 
tization of conquest across continental Europe, during which he expected 
Britain to remain neutral. Hitler was less certain of British neutrality fol- 
lowing the Sudeten Crisis and so ordered development of a massive surface 
fleet capable of challenging Britain’s naval supremacy. This program made 
little progress, and Hitler abandoned it shortly after the outbreak of war in 
favor of submarines, which were ready for immediate serial production and 
capable of striking the British fleet and commerce. As the Allies gained air 
superiority, Germany’s submarines became increasingly vulnerable in port. 
In November 1940, Hitler ordered the construction of a series of massive 
concrete bunkers in Germany, Norway, and France to protect submarines 
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during repair or refitting (see figure 6.19). Plans gradually expanded until 
these facilities reached a total capacity of around 180 submarines, depending 
on the specific model. Combined with smaller shelters for minesweepers, 
torpedo boats, and supplies, there were plans for nearly one hundred naval 
bunkers, of which slightly over half were completed by mid-1944.” 

The largest submarine complex was located in Lorient on France’s 
northwestern Brittany peninsula. In late June 1940, the navy and Organi- 
zation Todt started work on what would eventually become three gigantic 
concrete bunkers. Combined with a couple small, provisional bunkers, 
the complex could shelter around thirty submarines. A planned fourth 
bunker that would have nearly doubled this capacity was abandoned in 
April 1944. The single largest structure was the submarine repair bunker 
begun in early 1941 in nearby Brest. The bunker measured around 330 by 
190 meters and was 17 meters tall. The roof was thickened until eventually 
reaching roughly 6 meters. This massive structure protected ten dry docks 
and berthing spaces for another fifteen submarines, for a maximum capac- 
ity of twenty-five submarines depending on the model. Taken together, the 
initial submarine bunkers in Brest, Lorient, and Saint-Nazaire employed a 
workforce of around 45,000, only about one-fifth of them German. These 
hulking structures proved nearly impervious to aerial attack (figure 6.15). 


Figure 6.15. The Submarine Bunker at Saint-Nazaire, France 

Built between February 1941 and June 1942, the submarine bunker at Saint-Nazaire 
stretched nearly 300 meters long and 130 meters wide. This fortress of reinforced con- 
crete—the roof is 8 meters thick—sheltered fourteen pens allowing the supply and repair of 
submarines in support of operations interdicting trans-Atlantic shipping. Hitler increasingly 
turned to these megastructures to turn the tide of war back in Germany’s favor. The German 
garrison refused to surrender until the end of the war in May 1945, even though the libera- 
tion of France ended submarine operations. 

Source: German Federal Archives. 
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Figure 6.16. SS Barracks on the Northern Outskirts of Munich 

The SS tended to place emphasis on more monumental barracks, often a single massive 
building that gave the impression of a fortress. The SS barracks shown here were completed 
in 1936 on the northern outskirts of Munich. 

Source: Troost, Das Bauen im Neuen Reich, 1:63. 


In August 1942, Hitler ordered many of these bases transformed into “for- 
tresses,” surrounded by bunkers and integrated into the Atlantic Wall. 
They would be defended to the last man. The city of Brest, for example, 
was surrounded by a belt of 160 infantry bunkers.” 

The SS also needed additional facilities to support its expanding role in 
Hitler’s new Reich, as did other police and security services. SS bases were 
distinct from those of the regular services, although they had similar func- 
tions and components. SS bases tended to be a single massive structure, 
rather than smaller separate buildings arranged in a formation, thus giving 
them a more enclosed, fortress-like appearance and conveying a greater 
sense of monumentality. The SS Junker School at Bad Tölz in southern Ba- 
varia, for example, was a rectangular structure of three to four stories mea- 
suring around 300 by 500 meters with two sturdy, castle-like turrets guard- 
ing the main entrance leading into the central parade grounds. The complex 
included its own state-of-the-art support facilities and amenities. For those 
approaching Munich from the north, the sight of massive SS barracks topped 
by a nine-story tower also conveyed a sense of a fortress or maybe even 
a prison, albeit in a more modern form (figure 6.16). The SS quarters de- 
signed by Franz Ruff adjacent the Rally Ground were less imposing, but the 
three- to five-story-tall structure still aimed to impress. The redbrick facade, 
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pierced by white granite window casings and trim, stretched for around 
300 meters along the street. The main entrance was likewise set off by white 
granite with a large eagle. The communal interior rooms featured mosaic 
ceilings and marble floors with inlaid swastikas.”! 

Hitler showed great interest in military buildings that intersected with his 
monumental building programs, such as the military high command build- 
ings planned around the Great Square in Berlin, or those that promised to 
achieve gargantuan proportions, like the submarine bunkers. He showed 
little interest in buildings dedicated to everyday operations. Many aspects of 
Hitler’s monumental building program eventually filtered down the chain 
of command to the design of military administrative buildings. Most new 
district headquarters appeared as slightly softened versions of Speer’s stark 
monumentality, such as the Luftwaffe district command centers in Dresden 
and Munich. Designed by Wilhelm Kreis and German Bestelmeyer, respec- 
tively, the buildings combined the stark severity of Göring’s ministry build- 
ing in Berlin with more traditional allusions to neoclassicism. The Munich 
building is especially noteworthy. The main facade stretched around 250 
meters, featuring stone friezes of helmets along the top row of window cor- 
nices with stylized swastikas worked into the wrought-iron window grills.” 

There are indications that military designers were shifting toward the en- 
closed complexes favored by the SS. The planned Army War School, to be built 
on a prominent hilltop near Danzig, was a massive complex, including ac- 
commodations for cadets and officers, sport hall, motor pool, and stables. The 
main body of the school was a rectangular three-story building that enclosed 
a central courtyard on three sides. The fourth side was occupied by a square, 
five-story structure enclosing its own inner courtyard with square corner tow- 
ers standing thirty-seven meters tall (figure 6.17). The overall concept seemed 
vaguely neo-Romanesque drawing inspiration from medieval castles, such as 
Marienburg (Malbork) Castle or the Order Castle Sonthofen. Describing the 
overall design as following a “monastery format,” one writer explained, “this 
building is a fortified monumental design and the good organic, connection of 
its components will be an expression of truly soldierly attitude.”” 

The same trend was evident regarding barracks, as later projects showed 
greater concern for representation. The Greater Germany Infantry Regiment, 
an elite unit stationed near Berlin, was to receive new barracks but instead 
of conventional barracks, the army building office collaborated with Speer’s 
staff to design a massive complex very similar in external appearance to the 
SS quarters in Nuremberg but perhaps twenty times larger in overall capac- 
ity and enclosed space (figure 6.18). Clearly, military installations were shift- 
ing from relatively austere, practical facilities toward increasing emphasis on 
monumentality and representation. Ironically, just as the German military 
embarked upon ever more ambitious campaigns abroad, eventually leading 
to its destruction, officials and planners were dreaming up ever more expan- 
sive and ostentatious accommodations and training facilities back home. In 
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Figure 6.17. Model of the Army War School Planned near Danzig 
This model shows the planned Army War School. Similar to the Order Castles, the plan drew 
from neo-Romanesque influences to give the appearance of a medieval fortress. 

Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 80. 


fact, Germany’s burgeoning military-industrial infrastructures were a point 
of pride within the regime’s building program as bases and barracks were 
prominently displayed in the Munich architectural exhibitions and in the 
architecture showpiece books produced by Troost, Speer, and others. 

Fixed fortifications also played prominent roles in the regime’s building 
program. Already in 1932, German leaders worried that worsening relations 
might lead Poland to launch a preemptive invasion and began preliminary 
planning for a series of fortifications between the Oder and Warta Rivers. 
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Figure 6.18. Model of the Greater Germany Infantry Regiment Planned for Berlin 
This model partially shows the planned barracks for the elite Greater Germany Infantry 
Regiment based in Berlin. Like SS barracks, the complex was designed as a single continuous 
structure enclosing a large rectangular space and a few minor auxiliary buildings. 

Source: Speer and Wolters, Neue Deutsche Baukunst, 3rd ed., 60. 


Hitler ordered work on this East Wall to proceed immediately, and later in 
1934, he ordered preliminary planning for fortifications along the Neckar- 
Enz and Wetterau-Main-Tauber lines in western Germany. The latter two 
projects were abandoned after Hitler’s remilitarization of the Rhineland 
rendered them obsolete, but the East Wall proceeded, and by 1938, a line of 
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Figure 6.19. Map of Major Military Infrastructures and Hitler’s Field Headquarters 

Hitler ordered the construction of seemingly larger and larger military infrastructures. The 
most famous were the much-touted Atlantic Wall, stretching from the Pyrenees to the Arctic 
Circle, and the infamous Führer Bunker, constructed beneath the Reich Chancellery in Berlin. 
Map by James Leonard. 


bunkers, tank traps, and other obstacles stretched over roughly 110 kilome- 
ters. A network of tunnels and other underground facilities linked some of 
the bunkers. The wall was disjointed and did not provide an integrated de- 
fensive line, but military engineers and strategists gained valuable practical 
experience and developed some basic standardized designs.” 

Germany’s geopolitical situation improved considerably by 1938, and the 
country was militarily more than a match for Poland. In fact, Hitler was now 
looking to go on the offensive in the east but doubted France would back 
down and was increasingly unsure of British neutrality. Hitler’s response 
was to order the immediate construction of a fortified West Wall, known 
among the Allies as the Siegfried Line, running more than 600 kilometers 
from the Swiss border to just north of Aachen (figure 6.19). The military 
had already conducted extensive surveying and planning, even before the 
remilitarization of the Rhineland. Military engineers oversaw the initial 
stages of construction; however, progress was slow, and only 1,400 bunkers, 
mostly small pillboxes suitable for an infantry squad, were operational by 
early 1938. Hitler was displeased and in March 1938, no doubt with the 
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looming Sudeten Crisis in mind, ordered the completion of 5,000 bunkers 
by October. Hitler made clear the project was an absolute priority and so 
diverted thousands of workers and millions of tons of supplies from across 
Germany. One later estimate calculated that the West Wall consumed around 
20 percent of Germany’s total cement production from its start to the out- 
break of war, as well as smaller but still significant quantities of iron, wood, 
and other resources.” Work proceeded rapidly despite almost crippling 
Germany’s rail system. 

Todt was a logical choice to lead the operation. He had already demon- 
strated his organizational abilities overseeing Autobahn construction, but 
the scale and speed of the West Wall were beyond his capabilities at that 
time. Todt had to enlist hundreds of private construction firms into building 
brigades. One senior official on Todt’s staff claimed that 342,000 workers 
were on-site by October 1938, in addition to 90,000 members of the military’s 
engineering corps, 100,000 RAD workers, and various military construction 
battalions.” Hitler was duly impressed and dubbed the enterprise Organiza- 
tion Todt (OT). The wall was basically complete by early 1939, with a few 
later additions, extensions, and modifications. 

In all, the West Wall encompassed more than 13,000 bunkers and pillboxes 
stretching nearly 260 kilometers. Planners deployed a number of standard- 
ized bunkers depending on whether the primary purpose was firing, com- 
mand, observation, or artillery. The basic firing bunker was little more than 
a cramped box of steel-reinforced concrete with firing slits at the front and 
sides and an entrance at the back. These bunkers accommodated an infantry 
squad of ten to fifteen men and provided few amenities other than heat. The 
concrete ranged from one to two meters in thickness, sufficient to withstand 
most everything except the largest ordnance. Todt added rows of tank traps 
and other obstacles between the bunkers, including water-filled ditches and 
jagged concrete pyramids up to 1.5 meters tall, called dragon teeth, intended 
to impale vehicles. 

In contrast to the East Wall, which was rarely mentioned, the regime’s 
propaganda apparatus touted the West Wall as a testament to German ef- 
ficiency, determination, and technological prowess. Exuberant progress 
reports emphasized the wall’s design as contributing to a uniquely German 
cultural landscape that harmonized nature, culture, and military technology. 
Paul Schmitthenner claimed that the wall was responsible for a military- 
political situation in the west that greatly reduced the dangers of war. Be- 
yond these practical effects, the wall also fulfilled a representational role as 
the “external symbol of the inner indestructible unity of our people in peace 
and especially in war.”” 

As far as military effectiveness, the line had dubious value. Hitler’s de- 
mand for speed meant that Todt opted for the simplest options, overriding 
the call of military engineers for more robust and time-consuming designs. 
Hitler also insisted that the line run directly along the border to defend 
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every bit of German soil, regardless of the defensibility of the terrain. Per- 
haps the West Wall’s most tangible contribution to the German war effort 
was to catalyze the creation of the OT. After completing the West Wall, OT 
brigades fanned out to improve critical military-industrial infrastructures. 
The OT followed closely behind the Wehrmacht as it rolled across Europe, 
in addition to providing crucial contributions supporting later retreats and 
repairing damaged infrastructure at home. A relatively ad hoc conglomerate 
of private companies initially, the OT evolved into a critical component of 
the German war machine with its own paramilitary structure replete with 
uniforms, ranks, and even armed security for areas threatened by resistance 
movements. By August 1944, the OT commanded as many as 1.4 million 
workers, the majority of whom were foreign civilian conscripts, prisoners of 
war (POWs), and concentration camp inmates.” 

The OT’s single largest assignment was the Atlantic Wall. The Atlantic 
Wall began in 1940 as a string of coastal batteries between Calais and Bou- 
logne in north-central France intended to provide cover fire for Hitler’s 
planned invasion of Britain. Dozens of heavy cannons and hundreds of 
artillery pieces, mostly stripped from existing German batteries elsewhere 
or captured pieces, were deployed to the area. These initial emplacements 
were generally in the open because the threat of British air attack seemed 
negligible. The failure of the Luftwaffe to defeat the Royal Air Force and Hit- 
ler’s decision to invade the Soviet Union signaled the end of offensive land 
operations on the western front, but work continued through 1941 on air 
force and naval strongpoints, especially submarine bunkers, to sustain offen- 
sive operations. In March 1942, Hitler ordered the construction of a fortified 
Atlantic Wall stretching nearly 5,000 kilometers from the Spanish Pyrenees 
to the fjords of Norway as part of the army’s shift to defensive operations. 

Hitler’s initial priorities were fortifying Norway, the Channel Islands, and 
major ports along the English Channel, which he concluded were the most 
likely targets of an Allied invasion. He largely discounted open beaches as 
possible landing points. As a result, Hitler believed the impending invasion 
could be repulsed by clustering massive artillery batteries, some of which 
he sketched out personally, around the relatively limited number of landing 
spots. Progress was slow as the OT gave priority to submarine bunkers and, 
later, to facilities for the so-called wonder weapons and the growing need to 
repair bomb damage back in Germany. Construction activity still managed 
to peak at around 770,000 cubic meters of concrete poured during April 1943. 
When Hitler ordered General Erwin Rommel to inspect the Atlantic Wall in 
November 1943, Rommel was highly critical of the effort, regarding most of 
the work of little value. Hitler subsequently charged Rommel with bolster- 
ing the defenses and ordered a frenzy of construction along the northern 
French coast, which focused on deploying smaller bunkers, obstacles, and 
millions of mines between the major strongholds. 
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In the end, the Atlantic Wall consisted of a great variety of bunkers rang- 
ing from massive batteries to single-person machine gun positions, perhaps 
numbering more than 15,000 in total, manned by 300,000 troops.” In terms 
of numbers, the most common fortifications were passive defenses like 
mines and various types of steel, concrete, and wooden obstacles intended 
to obstruct and impale landing craft and amphibious vehicles. The Tobruk, 
a single-person fighting position, was also very common, with more than 
8,000 prepared. Tobruks were basically foxholes created by setting concrete 
drain pipes into the ground and equipping them with a swivel-mounted 
machine gun. Most of the other bunkers were relatively modest in size and 
similar to those constructed along the West Wall. 

Hitler declared key port cities to be “fortresses” and forbade their surren- 
der. He ordered Todt to construct large coastal batteries encased in massive 
concrete bunkers to protect these ports and other strategic locations. Com- 
pleted in January 1942, Battery Todt was one of the largest. It was located 
at the narrowest stretch of the English Channel roughly halfway between 
Calais and Boulogne. The battery consisted of four gun emplacements, each 
armed with a 380-millimeter naval gun, protected by more than three meters 
of concrete casing. Hitler’s insistence on massive artillery emplacements 
spoke to his proclivity for monumentality and also the harsh reality that the 
defense of the Atlantic coast would be afforded as little manpower as pos- 
sible given the precarious situation on the eastern front. Most other emplace- 
ments were much less formidable, consisting of a hodgepodge of antiquated, 
captured, and salvaged weapons repurposed for coastal defense (figure 
6.20). The actual value of these fortifications remains a matter of debate. The 
initial Allied invasion force at Normandy breached the Atlantic Wall in one 
day, although some units suffered heavy losses. This largely rendered the re- 
maining stretches irrelevant. There is scant evidence that major batteries, like 
Battery Todt, ever managed to hit an enemy ship, although they consumed 
enormous resources. Later in the war, German forces scrambled to ready the 
West and East Walls as the Allies closed in, but both lines had been previ- 
ously stripped of their weapons. Under intense Soviet pressure, the East 
Wall collapsed in around three days, while the West Wall fared little better. 

These walls may have affected the course of events in less tangible ways. 
Goebbels ordered extensive propaganda of the West and Atlantic Walls to 
convince the public that Germany was ready to defend itself against any 
attack. Senior military commanders had little faith in the walls, but some 
top Nazis valued them highly. Goebbels confided in his diary in April 
1943: “The English are in no position to strike us in our actual core. When 
I watch recordings of the Atlantic Wall, for example, I have the feeling as if 
we were sitting in Europe in an absolutely secure fortress.” Many Allied 
commanders bought into the same theme of impenetrable fortified lines. In 
that sense, these fortifications may have served more of a psychological or 
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Figure 6.20. Massive Gun Emplacements as Part of the Atlantic Wall in Normandy 
Hitler ordered massive gun emplacements, the crown jewels of the Atlantic Wall, built at 
strategic locations, such as these two in Normandy. Despite their formidable appearance in 
propaganda newsreels, they were largely ineffectual in action. 

Source: Robert C. Ostergren. 


representational function than a practical means for thwarting attacks. It is, 
of course, impossible to replay events, but the walls likely influenced deci- 
sion making in subtle ways. Without the Atlantic Wall, or at least the myth 
of the wall created by Goebbels, it is possible the Allied invasion of France 
could have occurred a year earlier or could have landed near Calais or in 
Belgium to provide a shorter route into Germany. The myth of the West Wall 
also caused hesitation among some generals as they approached German 
territory, allowing time for Germany to regroup for a last-ditch offensive in 
December 1944. These walls may have extended the life of Hitler’s Reich by 
a few months, but it remains debatable whether the investment of material, 
labor, funds, and weapons made strategic sense. 


Defending the Home Front 


Life on the German home front retained some semblance of normality into 
early 1942, aside from occasional British air raids and various shortages, 
which had already begun before the war. Germany’s rapid victories over 
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Poland and France and initial successes against the Soviet Union lent some 
credibility to the regime’s promises of better days ahead. These illusions, 
however, crumbled in the face of increasing Allied air raids during 1942 and 
then the staggering defeat at Stalingrad in February 1943. The front lines 
crept steadily back toward Germany from that point, while ever larger for- 
mations of Allied planes filled German skies. Protecting the civilian popula- 
tion, or at least ethnic Germans, became a sudden imperative and was espe- 
cially worrisome since any failure to do so threatened to undermine public 
morale and support for the regime. The collapse and disorder of the German 
home front in 1918 was front and center in the minds of Hitler and his cro- 
nies. Promises may have been sufficient during the early war years when 
things appeared to be going well, but more immediate steps were needed as 
the realities of war were brought directly home to the German people. 

The threat of strategic bombing concerned German strategists and plan- 
ners well before the Nazis came to power, but the new regime was slow to 
act. Hitler issued his Law on Air Raid Protection in June 1935, which basi- 
cally put Göring in charge of implementing a civil defense program. Göring 
did not issue any substantive orders until May 1937, and there was little 
sustained action until early 1939. There was a concerted effort to disperse 
factories and neighborhoods whenever possible, but this tended to impede 
industrial production given that expanding existing facilities would have 
been faster and more economical. Beyond broad objectives, local authorities 
were generally free to take whatever civil defense measures they deemed 
appropriate. Most major cities had installed air raid sirens by the mid-1930s. 
There were also some scattered efforts to integrate air raid bunkers into new 
schools and Party buildings; however, these were rather piecemeal efforts, 
and civilian shelters remained in short supply. 

This is not to suggest that designers were idle. Leo Winkel, who patented 
an aboveground air raid shelter in 1934, was an example. The thick concrete 
and conical shape, somewhat resembling a rocket, was intended to deflect 
glancing bomb strikes. Winkel left his job with the Thyssen steel concern to 
form his own company. In total, around 200 versions of the Winkel bunker 
were built, mostly by the military for testing and by major manufacturers 
who reasoned their facilities were likely targets. Winkel and other design- 
ers continued experimenting, and the military kept testing, but few shelters 
were actually built until Hitler authorized emergency bunker construction 
for civilian populations in October 1940. Headed by Speer in Berlin and by 
Todt elsewhere, the program called for around 6,000 large civilian bunkers 
to protect roughly thirty-five million people, a completely unrealistic goal 
that would have more than consumed all available concrete production for 
many years. Only around 1,200 were usable by the start of the main air war 
over Germany in 1942 (figure 6.21).'° 

Many shelters were simply repurposed basements or cellars, but thou- 
sands of smaller bunkers were constructed in larger city centers. The total 
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Figure 6.21. A Large Apartment Block with Attached Air Raid Shelters in Munich 
Completed in 1943, this large apartment block in Munich was around 170 meters long and 
five stories tall. Stout air raid shelters were attached to both ends, noticeable here by the 
lack of windows. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 


number built is unclear, because multiple agencies were involved. The Ruhr 
industrial city of Bochum, for example, was an obvious target for bombing, 
so more than 12,500 shelters were built. Governments and businesses ac- 
counted for a relatively small share as more than 11,000 were private proj- 
ects, with 10,700 of them being small basement shelters. Hamburg was also a 
frequent target. The city had 131 public bunkers and nearly 2,200 other types 
of shelters with a total capacity of around 600,000 for a city of 1.7 million 
residents. Again, most shelters were improvised and in practice regularly 
surpassed their intended capacities. One of Hamburg’s largest bunkers was 
designed to accommodate 18,000 people, but more than 60,000 commonly 
crowded in because its massive concrete frame was deemed safer than 
smaller shelters.“ Hamburg and Bochum, along with Berlin and other in- 
dustrial centers in northern Germany, were exceptions. Other cities probably 
averaged enough shelters to accommodate only 15 percent of their residents. 

There was no single standard design, but purpose-built bunkers were gen- 
erally aboveground, multistory, freestanding structures that could be sealed 
in case of poison gas attack and provisioned with water, electricity, and other 
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basic facilities. Many of the first bunkers featured historicized designs, per- 
haps to minimize the increased militarization of civilian life. The two bun- 
kers designed by Munich city planner Karl Meitinger in 1941, for example, 
somewhat resembled medieval towers. The largest measured fourteen by 
fourteen meters and stood around six stories tall. Its walls and roof were up 
to two meters thick and could accommodate 1,200 people. Despite the atten- 
tion to historicized ornamentation, one writer was adamant that many early 
bunkers were aesthetically unacceptable, because a skilled builder should be 
able to ensure air raid structures enriched their surroundings.’ Regardless, 
the urgencies of war soon forced designers to abandon any pretense of deco- 
ration and adopt undecorated, concrete exteriors. These bunkers provided 
adequate protection during conventional bombing attacks, but firestorms 
caused by massive incendiary attacks could turn them into deathtraps. 

After a relatively inconsequential British air raid on Berlin in August 1940, 
Hitler ordered the city defended by a series of concrete flak towers. Friedrich 
Tamms, a senior architect on Speer’s staff, quickly produced the first designs 
for pairs of towers working in tandem.’ One tower served as the firing 
tower with heavy antiaircraft guns; a second smaller tower contained the 
detection equipment and command center. The first of three pairs was fin- 
ished by April 1941. The base of the main firing tower was square and cov- 
ered nearly 5,000 square meters. The tower stood nearly 40 meters tall and 
was topped by four main firing platforms at the corners along with several 
smaller firing positions. The tower housed a garrison of around 350 soldiers 
protected by nearly three meters of concrete. Additionally, the upper stories 
operated as a hospital and storage space for many of Berlin’s art treasures, 
while the lower sections served as a public shelter that may have packed in 
as many as 30,000 civilians during raids. The towers were also largely self- 
sufficient with their own water, electricity, and heat. 

Tamms built five additional pairs, two in Hamburg and three in Vienna, 
using modified designs (figure 6.22). The so-called third-generation flak 
towers in Vienna were the most developed and systematically arranged in a 
general triangle surrounding the city center. They supported the same basic 
firing capacity but took the shape of sixteen-sided cylinders with a diameter 
of forty-three meters and standing more than fifty meters tall, with slightly 
thicker concrete and more room for civilians. The last tower was finished in 
January 1945 in Vienna, while work never commenced on additional towers 
for Berlin, Bremen, and Munich.!” 

Tamms’s imposing towers along with more conventional flak batteries 
took their toll on Allied planes but were unable to protect German cities. 
By spring 1942, British Bomber Command had concluded that military- 
industrial facilities were too difficult to strike accurately. The solution to 
disrupting Germany’s military production was to “de-house” the workforce 
by bombing population centers and undermining public morale. The first 
1,000-bomber raid on Cologne in May 1942 demonstrated the devastating 
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Figure 6.22. The Nearly Finished Flak Tower VIII in the Arenberg Park in Vienna 
Designated Flak Tower VIII, this firing tower, along with its supporting command tower, 
towered over Arenberg Park in Vienna. Pictured here nearly complete in late 1943, the four 
circular structures on the roof enclosed firing pits for antiaircraft artillery, while the body of 
the structure housed troops, ammunition, and shelters for civilians. Like later civilian air raid 
shelters, the flak towers made no pretense to blending into the cityscape but rather resem- 
bled brutish, hulking masses of concrete. Their massive size made their destruction a rather 
complicated and expensive affair after the war, so many were left in place and converted to 
a variety of uses, including apartment buildings, nightclubs, and museums. This particular 
flak tower currently serves as a depot for art work. 

Source: German Federal Archives. 
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potential of mass bombings on population centers. Combined with the re- 
versals along the eastern front, the escalating bombing offensive made the 
provision of housing a central concern in Germany’s civil defense campaign. 

Estimates vary widely on the number of residential units destroyed by 
bombing in Germany, but a general consensus ranges from 3.5 to 4 million 
units destroyed out of around 19 million total." The main raid on Cologne 
noted previously destroyed roughly 13,000 residences and damaged more 
than 28,000. Such devastation threatened to disrupt German war production. 
Seldte and the Labor Ministry seized this opportunity to propose replacing 
housing through low-interest loans, reflecting the ministry’s long-standing, 
market-oriented perspective. Speer complained that such efforts diverted 
funding, labor, and materials from his purview as Armaments Minister, yet 
he was in no position to assume additional responsibilities. Hitler tried to 
resolve the dilemma by naming Ley to the new position of Reich Housing 
Commissar.” This essentially charged Ley, in collaboration with Speer, with 
overall responsibility for all housing matters. As one of Ley’s deputies stated 
confidently, “the path has been cleared for work unhindered by jurisdictional 
difficulties.”" This largely fulfilled Ley’s long-standing aspiration, although 
he proved totally inept at dealing with the rapidly deteriorating situation. 

Reporting on his experiences serving in the military, Heinrich Dorr, a 
planner for the Reich Office for Regional Planning, observed that air power 
had made dense urban areas indefensible and obsolete. A new approach was 
needed since “total war, that is the integration of the homeland as the most 
important theater of the air war, necessitates the militarization of the entire 
area.”'" The general notion that dispersed, low-density neighborhoods re- 
duced vulnerability to aerial bombing had been a recurring theme within 
housing policy circles even before 1933. By 1936 at the latest, some officials 
were beginning to pull together more comprehensive perspectives on the 
strategic role of housing. For example, Ludowici published his polemic Total 
National Defense highlighting the central role of housing in national security. 
Residential design would play a key role in terms of national demography, 
economic production, and food production so that, as Ludowici was keen to 
declare, “today, the entire nation is the military.”" 

The preference for dispersed, low-density housing located away from 
likely targets, such as military-industrial facilities, soon became an explicit 
planning objective, eventually intersecting with ideas for new cities and the 
excitement of postwar planning. Friedrich Nicolaus, a senior building of- 
ficial in Berlin, argued that “fortified urban planning” would be a guiding 
principle in designing new settlements. “Through the establishment of the 
new cities,” Nicolaus clarified, “it can only be about the very simple task of 
creating productive residential spaces for large numbers of families in loca- 
tions which are simply required by the necessities of national defense.”'? 
These calls for spacious cities and homestead settlements were no longer 
practical by 1943 as the regime’s rhetoric shifted toward a total housing 
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policy supporting total war. Now serving on the Reich Commissar’s staff, 
Fischer-Dieskau recounted Ley’s directive assuming central control of all 
housing planning and construction. Housing policy would now focus on 
four general priorities: finish projects currently under construction, restart 
projects previously interpreted, continue subdividing residences and utiliz- 
ing attics and commercial spaces, and finally build “wartime temporary 
accommodations” for those displaced by bombing.'“ The last two priorities 
dominated as the Allied bombing campaign accelerated through 1943. 

One of Ley’s first actions as commissar was to issue new regulations 
controlling residential space, which favored certain groups when assign- 
ing available housing, including veterans, families of soldiers, and fami- 
lies with many children." These regulations followed Göring’s August 
1942 decree making it illegal to convert residential space to other uses." 
These steps provided some additional housing, as did the deportation of 
Jewish Germans, which was nearly complete by mid-1943, but the gains 
were mostly in larger cities subject to increasing attacks. Nazi leaders were 
acutely aware of growing public discontent as realities forced people into 
smaller and smaller accommodations. 

Hitler’s promised postwar housing program offered an eventual solu- 
tion, but some sort of replacement housing was needed in the meantime. 
Speer, Ley, and their staffs turned toward the complete standardization 
and rationalization of building components. As noted by Hans Schönbein, 
a section leader on Ley’s housing staff, “the demand of the hour is the 
sharpest rationalization of housing construction with the goal of the mass 
production of all building parts and subsequently the entire house.”"” The 
first step in reaching this objective called for a single design mass-produced 
from materials not needed for wartime production and assembled by 
unskilled labor. Speer tasked Ernst Neufert, a highly respected expert on 
issues of standardization, to develop wartime accommodations. Neufert’s 
design envisioned a two-story wooden apartment building housing sixteen 
families. The apartments were small, but as Neufert cautioned, “total war 
demands imperatively the limitation of our daily needs to the bare essen- 
tials.”"* The buildings were still arranged in a garden settlement layout, 
showing the hold that spatial arrangement continued to exert despite the 
shift away from single-family dwellings. 

Even in the context of total war, Neufert’s design drew criticism from cul- 
tural conservatives worried that a standardized design eroded regional vari- 
ation, while some planners and strategists noted that the wooden structures 
were vulnerable to incendiary bombs. Neufert’s design went into produc- 
tion but was hampered by deteriorating wartime conditions, shortages, and 
bureaucratic inertia. Ley claimed that 25,000 units had been finished by the 
end of 1943.'° In reality, components for only around 6,000 units had been 
manufactured by then with a few more likely completed in early 1944 be- 
fore the program was abandoned. These shortcomings were representative. 
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General estimates indicated completion of around 302,000 new residences in 
1938. This level dropped to less than 30,000 during 1943, around a 90 percent 
decline. In contrast, rough estimates put the number of residences destroyed 
during 1943 at around one million.'” 

The regime realized the impossibility of producing enough replacement 
housing to keep pace with Allied bombing. This led to Hitler’s decree in 
September 1943 creating the German Housing Relief program to provide 
emergency housing for those displaced by bombing through “the assem- 
bly of simple, makeshift homes in settlement form, which are completed 
through the utmost self-help and community help.” Makeshift homes 
were small, temporary houses—little more than shacks—built from pre- 
fabricated, mass-produced components. Regime leaders hoped these cheap 
and simple shelters would allow bombed-out families to remain within their 
locality and avoid the disruption of mass evacuation. Ley was in charge of 
this new building program, while Speer supervised the design and produc- 
tion of components. 

Ley tackled his new assignment with typical zeal, exclaiming in Decem- 
ber 1943 that “the Party is, as everywhere, so also here, the motor and the 
dynamic force.”’” In a speech to Gauleiters the following February, Ley 
positioned his task as central to the war effort: “The temporary housing 
program is a weapon in this war to be able to effectively counter the block- 
ade of residential space that the enemy has intended for us.” 1”? Ley selected 
the design of Hans Spiegel as the standard model for this new initiative. 
Ley claimed this design was the bare minimum that designers could offer 
the German people. The design included two rooms covering just over 20 
square meters intended to accommodate four or five people (figure 6.23). 
There would be no water, sewer, or other services, but each unit was to 
have approximately 200 square meters of garden space to grow food. As 
Spiegel explained, “the garden is necessary as an extension of the cramped 
residence, an additional ‘green room.’”'™ 

The components arrived in a large crate with instructions for people to as- 
semble the unit themselves. The regime paid the builder 1,700 Reichsmarks 
per finished unit, and the occupants would own the finished structure. The 
regime was explicit in saying that although these structures were tempo- 
rary, they would have to last five to ten years after the war even under the 
regime’s most optimistic plans. Local officials determined the building sites, 
but Ley’s staff advised that they be grouped into little settlement clusters 
along the edge of cities. Germany’s top landscape architect developed 
aesthetic principles for locating emergency housing, normally in little neigh- 
borhoods with the shacks positioned discretely under trees.'”° Even amid 
these dire conditions, the regime’s planners still held fast to the spatiality of 
community. The regime was also keen to favor certain groups in declaring 
“in the first place makeshift homes for armaments workers, secondarily such 
for workers in transportation and public utilities, and third makeshift homes 
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Figure 6.23. A Plan for Emergency Housing Composed of Standardized Prefabricated Components 
The devastation wrought by Allied bombers compelled the Nazi regime to launch a succession of 
programs to build emergency housing. This schematic shows one such program, which aimed to 
deliver a standardized kit of prefabricated components that could be assembled into a small shack. 
Source: Spiegel, “Gestaltung und Ausführung des Behelfsheimes,” 330. 


for the remaining comrades.” This continued a general trend of selection 
that became increasingly stringent amid worsening shortages. 

Ley’s public embrace of the relief effort entered public consciousness as all 
forms of makeshift housing became known popularly as “Ley arbors.” Ley 
approved production of one million Spiegel units in late 1943 but proved 
unable to reach this ambitious goal. By the end of 1943, a mere 5,000 Spiegel 
units were complete and only another 33,000 were underway. By late sum- 
mer 1944, Ley claimed production reached around 300,000 units. The actual 
numbers were much lower. A Reich Chancellery report from January 1945 
estimated that only 77,000 temporary units had been completed by October 
1944, making a grand total of 100,000 units plausible.’ Encompassing all 
housing programs, Ley claimed that 450,000 residences were finished from 
the start of the war to the end of 1943.1? That claim is reasonable, but the 
regime’s housing programs fell far short of replacing the estimated total of 
up to four million residences destroyed by May 1945, equal to roughly 20 
percent of total prewar housing. Most makeshift homes were concentrated 
around larger cities. Hamburg appeared to have the largest concentration 
with around 15,000 units completed in the vicinity, most likely because of 
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proximity to camps that produced the components. Other cities had far 
fewer. Around 1,500 makeshift units were completed in Cologne, while Mu- 
nich reported around 1,800 units by the end of October 1944. These totals 
fell far short of the need with Cologne reporting roughly 81,500 destroyed 
units, for example.” 

In the face of severe shortages, scavenged materials were more com- 
mon than Ley’s prefabricated shacks. Labor was also scarce, so officials 
resorted to everything from teenagers to slave laborers, and at least some 
prefabricated components were manufactured in concentration camps near 
Hamburg and Bremen. The Gauleiters and other local officials largely built 
whatever makeshift accommodations they could with no real oversight. 
Meanwhile, Martin Bormann also seemed intent on checking Ley’s rise. 
In early 1944, Ley publicly acknowledged as much: “Both the relevant au- 
thorities, as well as the architects and the construction industry, follow our 
demands only reluctantly.” The DAF had largely ceased to function by the 
end of the year as the military drafted most of its staff. Reporting on Ley’s 
tour of emergency housing programs around Berlin in late 1944, one of his 
staffers quoted Ley as praising the ingenuity and tenacity of the German 
people: “We must only take away all the shackles that through regulation 
could hinder the campaign!” Ironically, Ley was basically exhorting Ger- 
mans to act on their own. 

The overall situation in Regensburg was typical. Already by 1940, local of- 
ficials had noted dire housing conditions: “We are today so far that one can 
no longer speak of a housing emergency but rather already of a bed emer- 
gency.” The city responded by beginning construction of 150 makeshift 
homes south of the Göringheim settlement. Progress was slow, so the city 
authorized the construction of wooden barracks using scavenged materi- 
als because few, if any, prefabricated components arrived. Labor was also 
in short supply, so city workers were required to work one day per week 
on construction crews. Soon students and slave laborers were deployed, 
but these steps barely kept the streets relatively passable and allowed some 
temporary repairs. The city’s final report from March 1945 indicated that 
just 38 units had been completed with an additional 271 underway.™ The 
situation was probably better in smaller towns and rural areas, but condi- 
tions deteriorated there as evacuees and refugees flooded in from the cities. 
Many of the same planners who a few years earlier had been dreaming up 
extensive plans for reordering entire cities and regions now informed people 
that makeshift homes could be fashioned from miscellaneous materials scat- 
tered around a typical farmstead: “In many regions of the Reich, clay is not 
especially difficult to procure with which one can help himself. Also almost 
every farmer has straw. Clay in combination with straw results in an excel- 
lent building material.” 15 

As Reich Commissar, Ley could reasonably claim to be the central au- 
thority for housing and eventually assert jurisdiction over postwar housing 
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programs. Ley’s failures in responding to the intensification of Allied bom- 
bardment weakened his position and ironically coincided with renewed 
interest in preparing ambitious postwar building programs, culminating 
in Hitler’s decree for the postwar reconstruction of bombed cities. Hitler 
placed Speer in charge of this effort. This somewhat surprising turn of 
events affirmed Speer’s rapid ascent through the regime’s hierarchy fol- 
lowing Todt’s death in February 1942 and gave every indication that Speer 
would lead most of the regime’s postwar building initiatives. This did not 
mean that Speer’s ascent went unchallenged. In a speech to the Gauleiters 
in February 1944, Ley asserted that his position as Reich Commissar gave 
him responsibility for postwar reconstruction. Ley’s vague but noteworthy 
speech outlined a general vision for future residential construction and, 
together with Speer’s new appointment, represents an overall redemption 
of the city among the regime’s leaders: 


We are accustomed to regarding the city as a point of danger for the nation, as 
a focus of biological outbreak. . . . This appearance is essentially the result that 
our cities were built inorganically. When we, however, stand before the fact that 
we have cities and must build new cities, then we must also acquire a new posi- 
tive attitude toward the city. I am convinced that a city, even a metropolis, when 
it is correctly planned, need not represent a potential for biological or political 
danger for a people. We must succeed in building our cities so that they can 
connect the advantages of rural life with its close-knit communal structure, the 
coexistence with nature, with all that has made the city worthy for us to date 
with its cultural and intellectual institutions. We must seek out in the village as 
well as in the city the mutual advantages, interconnect them, and so one day 
overcome the distinction between town and country." 


Ley provided few details other than repeating the established dogma of 
“a National Socialist city, built upon healthy residential cells.”'” As Ley’s 
failures mounted, Hitler finally consolidated authority over all construc- 
tion projects under Speer in August 1944. In a sign of his near-total detach- 
ment and irrelevance, Ley was still drafting guidelines to control postwar 
housing programs in February 1945.'* Soon after seizing power, the Nazi 
regime launched various residential construction programs promising to 
improve and eventually greatly expand the nation’s living space, but Ger- 
many’s residential geographies progressively deteriorated, contracting to 
ever smaller apartments, makeshift shacks, and worse amid the calamitous 
war Hitler had unleashed. 


CODA: HITLER’S HEADQUARTERS 


Hitler’s living quarters were not especially lavish, mirroring his personal 
habits, which included a simple diet that largely abstained from alcohol, 
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tobacco, and meat by 1940. These private habits contrasted sharply with 
Hitler’s public proclivity toward grandiose offices and massive ceremonial 
spaces. The new Reich Chancellery provided an appropriately intimidating 
venue for conducting affairs of state, but Hitler ordered a series of increas- 
ingly expansive Führer Field Headquarters (Fiihrerhauptquartier, or FHQ) to 
suit his new role as warlord (see figure 6.19). Hitler could have issued orders 
and followed events from Berlin reasonably well given the technologies of 
the time, but he insisted on being relatively close to the theaters of operation. 
Hitler’s motivations are unclear, but it fit with his carefully staged persona 
as a man of action. The first FHQ was actually a special train, but Hitler 
decided he needed a permanent compound for the invasion of France. Con- 
struction began in September 1939 on a command center in central Hesse 
code-named Eagle’s Nest (not to be confused with Hitler’s retreat at Ober- 
salzberg). OT oversaw the construction of seven simple concrete shelters dis- 
guised as cottages. Hitler abandoned the project in early 1940—although he 
would return there to oversee the Ardennes offensive in December 1944—in 
favor of a location in the Rhineland closer to the border. Code-named Rocky 
Nest, this complex of four bunkers, two blockhouses, and three barracks 
was relatively modest, but it nonetheless served as the first FHQ during the 
invasion of France.’ 

Hitler eventually ordered the construction of eighteen FHQs in total. That 
total increases to twenty-one if Obersalzberg, the Chancellery, and Hitler’s 
train are included. Of these, Obersalzberg was never a field headquarters in 
any sense of the term. In contrast, Hitler’s train was deployed during the 
Polish and Balkans campaigns, and the Führer Bunker below the Chancel- 
lery became Hitler’s de facto FHQ during the final Battle of Berlin. Thirteen 
of the eighteen intended headquarters were completed, but Hitler only used 
eight of them. His stays were generally short, seldom more than a couple 
weeks and occasionally a couple days, before he moved on. 

With the exception of the Werewolf headquarters in western Ukraine 
where Hitler spent several months in summer and fall 1942, his main war- 
time headquarters was the Wolf’s Lair from where he directed operations 
along the eastern front. Hidden in the dense forests of East Prussia near the 
Soviet border, the OT began work on the secret complex in late 1940. The 
complex consisted of relatively simple, functional buildings and hardened, 
concrete air raid shelters encircled by barbed wire and minefields. In total, 
there were around one hundred structures split roughly evenly between 
bunkers and all the other buildings necessary to support around 2,100 peo- 
ple, including an airfield and railroad link. The size of the bunkers increased 
enormously as Hitler grew increasingly concerned for his personal safety. 
Himmler and the Supreme Army Command established similar but smaller 
command posts nearby.'“ Hitler abandoned the facility in November 1944 
when he left to oversee the Ardennes offensive and ultimately return to Ber- 
lin for his last battle. 
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Hitler authorized ever larger FHQ, despite growing labor and resource 
scarcity. Project Giant in Lower Silesia far surpassed the Wolf’s Lair in most 
every measure. The complex consisted of five confirmed tunnel systems 
that would have provided just over 191,000 square meters of space accessed 
by 6.5 kilometers of tunnels. The tunnels under Ksiaz Castle would become 
Hitler’s new headquarters, replacing the Wolf’s Lair. Other tunnel systems 
in the nearby Owl Mountains would house factories and perhaps as many as 
27,000 personnel. Hitler charged Speer with the task in September 1943, but 
the OT soon took charge. At least 23,000 workers, many transferred from the 
Auschwitz and Gross-Rosen concentration camps, toiled there at a feverish 
pace by late 1944. Each tunnel system needed to be blasted out, reinforced, 
and equipped with basic services. The planned extent of the complex is 
unknown, because the project was abandoned and no blueprints have been 
found to date. Even less is known about the tunneling projects in the Jonas 
Valley in Thuringia, probably launched in fall 1943. Hans Kammler ordered 
the transfer of thousands of Buchenwald inmates to carve out a series of 
tunnels along the valley side. Code-named S II, its exact purpose remains 
disputed but was probably intended as an FHQ should Hitler decide to es- 
cape Berlin. Regardless, the entire project was abandoned in early April 1945 
having accomplished little more than senseless death.'*! 

The strategic value of these projects is debatable. It is possible Hitler’s 
commanders, troops, and the general public were inspired by the notion of 
their Führer leading from the “front.” Secret locations away from obvious 
military targets also reduced the danger of air attacks. Once back in Berlin, 
the safety of the Führer Bunker beneath the Chancellery enabled Hitler to 
continue the fight, perhaps prolonging the war by a few days. In all likeli- 
hood, the construction of Hitler’s headquarters detracted from the German 
war effort. They consumed valuable resources sorely needed elsewhere. 
Speer reported to Hitler that work on his various headquarters consumed 
more than 28,000 workers, millions of Reichsmarks, and tons of scarce mate- 
rials. As Speer wrote in a September 1944 memo, 


these projects required 328,000 cubic yards of reinforced concrete (including 
small quantities of masonry), 277,000 cubic yards of underground passages, 
36 miles of roads with six bridges, and 62 miles of pipes. The “Giant” complex 
alone consumed more concrete than the entire German population had at its 
disposal for air-raid shelters in 1944.'% 


Perhaps more important, Hitler’s FHQ allowed him to intervene more di- 
rectly in tactical military decisions, which, despite some early victories, often 
benefited the Allies. Regardless, the FHQ constituted the geographical nexus 
that bound together Nazi Germany’s military-industrial complex. 
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long with other phrases like “final solution” and “special treatment,” 

the words Arbeit macht frei, which translate as “work makes one free,” 
occupy a prominent position in the lexicon of the Holocaust. The phrase’s 
association with the Nazi regime stems from the decision of the Dachau 
concentration camp commander to incorporate it into the wrought ironwork 
of the main gate. It also appeared on several other camp entrances, includ- 
ing the main Auschwitz camp. It is not clear why the phrase was chosen. It 
had been around since the nineteenth century, but it was not terribly com- 
mon nor was it the only adage extolling the importance of work. When one 
considers that the slogan was positioned to be read from outside the camp, 
perhaps it was intended to support the fiction that these were merely work 
camps intended to re-educate enemies of the state and assorted criminals. 
Yet the slogan was more than a simple ruse, because it also captured an ele- 
ment of Nazi ideology that emphasized the heroic nature of labor, especially 
working for the common good of the nation, as well as its potential to build 
and transform character. The Schutzstaffel (SS) staff at Dachau could hardly 
have imagined the phrase would become closely associated with genocide 
when the gate was first installed, because the road to Auschwitz was neither 
straight nor preordained. As in so many of the regime’s actions, the exter- 
mination of peoples emerged out of shifting constellations of Nazi ideology, 
power struggles, and eventually the pressing demands of total war. And 
as was its inclination, the regime embarked on a variety of construction 
programs to meet immediate challenges and achieve long-term objectives 
and, in doing so, created another lay of architecture, space, and place in the 
building of Nazi Germany. 
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LABORING FOR THE REICH 


As we have seen, the Nazi Party made tackling the country’s crippling un- 
employment rate a top priority, second only to crushing political opposition. 
Yet reflecting the regime’s statist impulses, simply getting Germans back to 
work was not enough. It was equally important that they worked toward 
the needs of the regime. In some instances, it was also important that certain 
people did not work. One of the regime’s most immediate steps was boycot- 
ting Jewish businesses and expelling Jewish workers from government jobs. 
Ina cruel irony, most of the Nazi regime’s last work programs relied heavily 
on forcing Jews back into the workforce, albeit as slaves to be exterminated 
through labor. The Nazis inherited an economy with more workers than 
jobs, but through a series of overly ambitious and ultimately disastrous 
decisions and accompanying building programs decreed by its Führer, the 
regime was soon wildly overextended and ultimately overwhelmed. 


Getting Germany Back to Work 


The Heinrich Brüning government created the Voluntary Labor Service in 
1930 as part of its efforts to battle the Depression. The Nazi regime merged 
it along with other assorted work programs into the Reich Labor Service 
(Reichsarbeitsdienst, or RAD) in June 1935. The purpose, Adolf Hitler de- 
clared, was “to educate, in the spirit of National Socialism, the German youth 
into the national community and towards a true work ethic, especially due 
respect for manual labor.”' Nominally under the Interior Ministry, the RAD 
and its leader Konstantin Hierl organized young men, normally eighteen- 
and nineteen-year-olds, for six months of compulsory work before military 
conscription. The RAD also had a suborganization for women, but it was not 
compulsory until 1939. The first cohort tallied 200,000 men but quickly ex- 
panded, while female cohorts remained below 40,000. By one reckoning, the 
RAD supervised around 400,000 laborers in 1939. The RAD, like the Hitler 
Youth, served as a paramilitary organization that provided a final stage of 
ideological and physical training before military service for men and moth- 
erhood for women. The regime shortened the length of conscription, down 
to only six weeks in 1944, so that men might enter the military sooner. By 
that point, the RAD was basically an auxiliary civil defense unit. 

Workers were organized into construction teams and dispatched to mili- 
tary, agricultural, and infrastructure projects across Germany. The RAD was 
commonly the first to arrive at new construction sites, because its unskilled 
laborers were best suited for menial preparatory tasks, such as clearing trees 
or excavations. The first step was to establish a base camp, usually financed 
by local municipalities, to house the workers. Initially, the RAD requisi- 
tioned farmhouses, factories, or whatever other buildings were available but 
quickly moved toward establishing new camps. The camps were generally 
located in rural areas and typically consisted of simple wood-frame build- 
ings that were quick, cheap, and simple to build, as well as relatively easy to 
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relocate (figure 7.1). Planners standardized these building designs as much 
as possible, so the unskilled work crews could assemble their own camps. 
Ideally, each work detail of 216 men would have its own camp consisting of 
three worker barracks, each divided into squad rooms. Standard barracks 
were single story and just over 8 meters wide. The standard length was 26.5 
meters but could be longer or shorter depending on the situation. Slightly 
modified barracks served as administration, dining, and washing facilities, 
and occasionally an exercise hall. 


CADRES aE ae ER Gi 
Figure 7.1. A Reich Labor Service Work Camp 
Work camps typically utilized standardized, wood-frame barracks, visible in the back, 
arranged around a central roll-call square, not unlike army bases but on smaller scales. This 
camp housed Autobahn workers, who tended to be civilian subcontractors rather than RAD 
workers. Planners made a point of embellishing the RAD and related camps with flower beds 
and other amenities, but camp life remained arduous and regimented. The construction of 
work camps with barracks foreshadowed the development of the concentration camp system. 
Source: Reismann, Deutschlands Autobahnen, 112. 
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The barracks were arranged lengthwise around a roll-call space leaving 
one side open toward the countryside. Latrines, pens for small animals, and 
other auxiliary buildings were scattered behind the barracks opposite the 
main camp entrance. A fence or wall normally encircled the complex, and 
a sentry guarded the sole entrance. This was mostly for show as the fences 
generally resembled residential or field fencing, and the guard was typi- 
cally a single RAD worker with a shovel. A sports field and gardens were 
often adjacent to the camp. The simplicity, orderliness, and cleanliness of the 
camps were to reflect discipline, comradeship, and willingness to sacrifice in 
service to the national community. As Wilhelm Schlaghecke, a top regional 
RAD official, outlined in an instructional handbook on camp design: “We 
want to give all our units a clear, honest line, as clear and as powerful as our 
entire life should be. Powerful, yes, I would like to say our accommodations 
should be ‘monumental’ regardless of whether it concerns a tent camp or a 
barracks camp.”? Schlaghecke emphasized the importance of locating the 
camps in areas affording scenic views that might deepen the workers’ at- 
tachment to their homeland. The RAD had perhaps as many as 1,700 male 
camps by 1939, with many of the later camps accommodating multiple 
work details. Female camps were much smaller and more likely to remain 
in converted buildings. There were around 830 female camps by 1939. Camp 
conditions were rather austere, but the Schönheit der Arbeit (SdA) office, 
in some of its first projects, tried to add a cheery veneer to the camps with 
recreation rooms, murals, and flower gardens. 

The RAD worked hard to regiment camp life. Workdays usually began by 
5:00 a.m. with sports followed by cleaning and breakfast. Workers marched 
to work at 7:00 a.m. and returned around 2:00 p.m. for lunch and rest. The 
time from 4:00 p.m. until 7:00 p.m. consisted of a mixture of exercise, house- 
keeping, and instruction followed by supper and evening social events. 
Saturdays followed the same schedule, but laborers had free time after 5:00 
p.m. to leave the camp. Sundays were generally free. The bulk of the men’s 
work focused on forestry, land reclamation, irrigation and channelization, 
and transportation, while women did farm work and child care. As Hierl 
declared during the 1936 rallies: 


When the male youths in the Labor Service help the German people secure free- 
dom in food supplies through working the land, so is the female youth called 
to the Labor Service to help the fecund and needy German mother, namely the 
heavily burdened farm and settler wife. Labor service of the female youth is 
mother service.’ 


In reality, women probably did more farm chores than child care, especially 
during harvest times as more and more agricultural workers departed for 
industrial and construction employment. 

Regime propagandists issued a steady stream of reports, newsreels, and 
publications romanticizing the comradery and dedication among RAD 
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members “voluntarily” toiling on the Autobahn, West Wall, and other high- 
profile projects on behalf of the German nation. Ironically, high-priority 
projects seemed to have the worst work conditions. To support the work of 
the Organization Todt (OT) on the West Wall, the RAD established around 
190 camps. Daily routines remained highly regimented, but workdays be- 
gan as early as 4:00 a.m. and covered ten- to twelve-hour shifts. West Wall 
workers could only expect one day off every other week under the best of 
circumstances. Unsurprisingly, worker morale was very low. Desertion and 
even mutiny were real and persistent concerns. The authorities responded 
by threating to deport malcontent workers to police or SS detention camps 
for “re-education.”* Detention camps near larger building sites, like along 
the West Wall or the Hermann Göring Works, blurred the line between the 
RAD’s network of labor camps and the SS’s network of concentration camps. 
The camps even took on similar appearances since the RAD’s standardized 
barracks were used widely. 

By 1938, if not earlier, labor shortages had become the greatest obstacle 
to military-industrial expansion, partially a result of Hitler’s proclivity to 
order one emergency building program after another. A Labor Ministry re- 
port in July 1938 estimated that only 292,000 people, or around 1 percent of 
Germany’s workforce, remained unemployed.? The government tightened 
its regulation of labor markets, but there simply were not enough people 
available to do all the work Hitler demanded. As a result, priority projects 
and industries poached workers from other sectors, mostly from construc- 
tion, leaving construction firms to then poach workers from other sectors. 
The end result was severe labor shortages in agriculture, the lowest-paying 
sector. War exacerbated the situation as military conscription reduced the 
German labor force from more than thirty-nine million in May 1939 to 
thirty-six million a year later. In response, the regime turned to a variety of 
programs to recruit foreign “guest” laborers. The promise of high wages ini- 
tially attracted thousands of workers, mainly Italians. By January 1945, the 
number of foreign laborers in Germany had soared to around 7.6 million, 
accounting for around 20 percent of the labor force. The regime may have 
pulled as many as twelve million “guest” laborers into Germany during 
the war, while pressing another twenty million people in occupied Eastern 
Europe to labor for Hitler’s Reich.‘ 

Most foreign workers had to live in barracks given Germany’s continuing 
housing shortage. At Salzgitter, for example, Germans received priority for 
the limited supply of new permanent housing. The area’s villages were soon 
overwhelmed as nearly 30,000 industrial workers, 7,000 miners, and 20,000 
construction workers, as well as 12,000 prisoners of war (POWs), were labor- 
ing there by September 1941. In contrast, fewer than 8,000 new residences 
were completed by this time. As a result, many Germans, in addition to 
the foreign workforce, were housed in thirty-five barracks camps scattered 
among the work sites.’ The situation was similar at the Volkswagen factory 
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and countless other locations across Germany and occupied Europe. Eth- 
nic Germans working as skilled laborers and managers claimed what little 
proper housing was available, leaving the vast majority of workers to live in 
ramshackle barracks camps. Invariably, one of the barracks was modified to 
serve as a brothel. 

The situation was probably somewhat tolerable for the first cohorts of 
guest workers, but the regime demanded longer hours and enlistments as 
Germany’s situation worsened, quickly crossing the line between guest la- 
borer and civilian conscript. Those who complained, broke their contract, or 
otherwise caused trouble were sent to detention camps. Unsurprisingly, the 
pool of voluntary workers dried up rapidly as word spread of the regime’s 
prisoner-like treatment of workers. Hitler responded in March 1942 by ap- 
pointing Fritz Sauckel as General Plenipotentiary for Labor Deployment. 
In this position, Sauckel organized the general conscription of civilians, 
especially from the eastern territories, to work in factories. These conscripts 
eventually constituted around one-third of all armaments workers, exceed- 
ing 40 percent at most aircraft factories and the Göring works. BMW was the 
single largest employer with more than 16,000 foreigners producing aircraft 
engines at its Munich facilities.’ In the construction sector, total employment 
of all kinds dropped from around 2.5 million in 1939 to around 1.7 million 
in 1940 and 1941, with foreigners and/or prisoners accounting for around 26 
percent. Total employment in construction declined to just over 1.1 million 
by 1944, but the share of forced laborers grew to 40 percent.’ 

The growing labor shortage resulting from the regime’s policies led to 
an increased reliance on importing foreign laborers into Germany. This 
directly contradicted the Party platform, which called for a halt to all immi- 
gration and the expulsion of non-Germans. Nazi ideology gradually gave 
way to practicality as the regime turned to civilian conscripts, common 
prisoners, POWs, concentration camp inmates, and even German women, 
to fill its labor needs. Even Jewish inmates deemed capable of working 
would be spared from the gas chambers, at least temporarily, to work for 
Hitler’s Reich. In some ways, the distinction between these various cat- 
egories of workers seemed arbitrary as they could all be considered forced 
laborers at best, slaves at worst. Yet survival rates varied significantly 
across the groups with mortality among Jewish inmates and Soviet POWs 
far exceeding those of other groups. 


The Architecture of Slavery 


The first concentration camps were generally small, ad hoc detention 
centers established by Sturmabteilung (SA) units as they took political 
prisoners into “protective custody.” The total camp population likely to- 
taled around 27,000 in one hundred or so camps following the first wave 
of arrests in 1933. Treatment was indisputably harsh, but the SA and SS 
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generally avoided outright murder as the movement consolidated policing 
power. Heinrich Himmler wanted control of these extrajudicial camps for 
several reasons, but his eventual success was hardly a sure thing given that 
the SA far outnumbered the SS." 

Himmler started slowly, establishing the first SS camp in March 1933 in 
Dachau, roughly twenty kilometers northwest of Munich. The SA’s con- 
tinued presence complicated Himmler’s ambitions, but Himmler found a 
convenient opening thanks to the SA’s clumsy and undisciplined behavior. 
In contrast to the SA, Himmler styled his SS as a professional security force, 
and after the Night of the Long Knives, Himmler’s control of the camps was 
assured. Thereafter, the camp system underwent a thorough reorganization 
that closed smaller camps by 1936 and consolidated the remaining prison- 
ers at Dachau. Many lower-profile prisoners were released as the number 
of prisoners dropped to around 3,700 by summer 1935 before climbing to 
around 7,500 by the start of 1937." 

Like most early camps, Dachau utilized an existing structure, in this case 
an idle factory, so that minimal construction was necessary initially, aside 
from renovating and modifying the building for prison purposes. In 1937, 
the SS forced prisoners to tear down many of the existing buildings and 
build a greatly expanded camp consisting of thirty wooden barracks plus 
four additional barracks for infirmaries, workshops, and a canteen (figure 
7.2). These were arranged in a rigid formation astride a main axis leading 
to a roll-call square. A new administration building—containing the camp 
kitchen, laundry, and other support facilities—stood on the opposite side 
of the square. The so-called “bunker” of prison cells was hidden behind the 
administration building. The SS used the narrow courtyard between the 
two buildings for executions. Guardhouses, watchtowers, and barbed wire 
enclosed the camp. 

The main grounds were rectangular, measuring around 580 by 280 meters, 
with a relatively small appendage adjacent the camp’s northwest corner that 
provided an additional site for execution and cremation. The camp was in- 
tended to house around 5,000 prisoners but eventually swelled to more than 
32,000 in April 1945. More than 206,000 people were imprisoned at Dachau 
at one time or another; nearly 32,000 died there. The SS built an extensive 
ensemble of workshops, guard barracks, training facilities, motor pool, and 
other support structures adjacent the camp, covering an area three or four 
times larger than the prisoner camp. The end result was the transformation 
of a simple prison building into a sprawling SS complex." 

It was not clear that the camps would be necessary once the Nazis fully 
consolidated control over Germany’s regular penal system. Himmler, 
however, convinced Hitler that the camps were still needed to respond to 
any domestic unrest, especially in the event of war, and eventually won 
Hitler’s approval to provide Reich funding for the camps after April 1936. 
Dachau would serve as the base camp and training center for Himmler’s 
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Figure 7.2. Aerial View of the Dachau Concentration Camp Complex 
This aerial photo shows the Dachau concentration camp shortly after Germany’s defeat in 
1945. The actual camp is the rectangular enclosure to the right with two rows of barracks to 
the top, roll-call space in the middle, and camp kitchen and prison at the bottom. The gas 
chamber and crematoria were located in the small clump of trees at the center of this photo. 
The other buildings to the left included SS barracks, factories, and other auxiliary facilities 
that supported the organization’s activities. 

Source: National Archives and Records Administration, College Park. 


burgeoning empire (figure 7.3). Beginning in 1936, the SS established ad- 
ditional concentration camps at Sachsenhausen by Berlin, Buchenwald near 
Weimar, Neuengamme by Hamburg, and finally the Ravensbriick camp for 
female prisoners north of Berlin. By the time Hitler launched his invasion 
of Poland in 1939, Himmler had a detention facility near Germany’s three 
largest cities, as well as general coverage for southern, northern, and central 
Germany. This relatively small camp network provided the basic building 
blocks for an SS empire that would eventually stretch across most of Europe. 

These later camps were comparable to Dachau in terms of overall capac- 
ity, layout, and types of buildings. The camps generally featured rows of 
barracks arranged in a rigid, geometric formation separated from a main 
administration building by an open-air roll-call space. In addition to provid- 
ing the venue for public punishments, these roll-call spaces served as the 
nexus of camp life and death and bore macabre similarities to the central as- 
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Figure 7.3. Map of Major Ghettos and Concentration, Euthanasia, and Death Camps 

The Nazi regime built a seemingly endless network of places to imprison, enslave, and extermi- 
nate various categories of “undesirable” people. This map locates only a small, but significant, 
sampling of these places, including concentration camps, which initially focused on imprison- 
ing political opponents and soon evolved into forced labor camps; death camps built later for 
genocide; ghettos often serving as temporary holding camps before Jews were sent to forced 
labor or extermination; and, finally, facilities associated with the T4 euthanasia program. 

Map by James Leonard. 


sembly squares that dominated the regime’s urban redesign projects. There 
was no single standard for barracks design, but like the RAD, most were 
single-story, wooden structures ranging from thirty to one hundred meters 
in length, eight to ten meters in width, and around two to three meters in 
height (figure 7.4). Planners usually intended the barracks to hold between 
300 and 700 inmates, but capacities often far exceeded that in practice. Most 
barracks had a stove for heating, but washrooms, latrines, and kitchens were 
generally in separate buildings. 

Brothels were one of the last additions to the main concentration camps. 
The earliest brothels were simply modified barracks located within the 
main prisoner enclosure. Here, female prisoners, mostly selected from Ra- 
vensbrück, were forced to have sex with prisoner-collaborators and camp 
guards. In keeping with the idea that camps should be organized into dis- 
tinct functional spaces, the SS soon decided to place brothels in peripheral 
locations, similar to infirmaries, execution sites, and other auxiliary facilities. 
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Figure 7.4. Barracks at the Dachau Concentration Camp Shortly after Liberation 
Concentration camp barracks were generally prefabricated, wood framed, and modular. 
They offered few amenities other than partial protection from the elements. After the war, 
many of these camps, like Dachau shown here, housed refugees or even continued serving 
as political detention facilities in Soviet-occupied territories. 

Source: National Archives and Records Administration, College Park. 


Flossenbürg probably had the first purpose-built brothel. Designed in July 
1942, the rectangular building was divided into three distinct sections with 
two main entrances at opposite ends. One entrance led into an administra- 
tion and reception space for the men, complete with offices for a doctor and 
brothel supervisor, a waiting room, and cashier. The other entrance led into a 
communal living space for the women that was reasonably well equipped, at 
least in comparison to regular prisoner barracks. These two ends were con- 
nected by a corridor with five small rooms on either side where male clients 
had sex with the female workers." 

Camp layouts were normally square or rectangular and surrounded by 
barbed wire and watchtowers. These perimeter security structures varied 
from camp to camp but generally became more elaborate over time. The 
Birkenau camp, for example, was ringed by double rows of electrified, 
barbed wire strung between stout, concrete posts standing 3.5 meters tall 
with their tops curved inward to further hinder escape. Camps normally 
had a strip of land running inside the fencing designated as no-man’s-land 
where guards in watchtowers would immediately shoot any inmate even 
approaching the fence. Initially, the towers were little more than elevated 
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wooden platforms, but Hans Kammler’s office ordered three standardized 
designs for more permanent towers prepared in mid-1943. 

The new towers—the largest of which had a square base of 4.5 meters on 
a side and reached more than 11 meters tall—were still wooden but enclosed 
structures rather than just open scaffolding. The SS placed orders with 
private companies to deliver at least fifty-eight of these new standardized 
towers in prefabricated sections to Auschwitz, although it is not entirely 
clear how many were actually assembled. The reliance on wooden towers 
was a departure from prewar camps that generally featured standardized 
towers of plastered brick. Flossenbürg and Mauthausen were exceptions 
where quarrying operations allowed the construction of stone watchtowers. 
Kammler’s office took considerable care to ensure these towers projected a 
certain aesthetic of austere craftsmanship.'* Regardless of the specific style, 
construction relied on inmate labor to lower costs but still proved a financial 
burden, because Reich funding barely covered normal operating expenses 
and was insufficient to support a greatly expanded camp system. 

Himmler’s solution was to launch a series of commercial ventures exploit- 
ing prisoner labor. These independent revenue sources secured SS control 
over the camps and guaranteed organizational autonomy. The most ambi- 
tious enterprise was the German Earth and Stone Works (Deutsche Erd- und 
Steinwerk, or DES) founded in April 1938. Its genesis is unclear, but it likely 
originated out of the overlapping interests of Sauckel and Albert Speer, who 
both faced significant challenges in realizing their building programs, and 
Himmler, who possessed a captive labor pool that could help overcome 
those challenges. For Himmler, the DES promised financial autonomy for 
the SS and strengthened his position within the Party hierarchy. For Sauckel 
and Speer, the DES promised a reliable supply of materials as the Four Year 
Plan’s military-industrial projects increasingly dominated private-sector 
labor and resources. One later accounting estimated that Speer would re- 
quire two billion bricks annually for his projects, or around 18 percent of 
Germany’s existing capacity.” Speer later portrayed these arrangements as 
SS infiltration, but he was in fact a willing collaborator and facilitator of the 
SS’s rise within the regime. 

The camps at Buchenwald, Sachsenhausen, and Neuengamme each sup- 
ported a brick and tile factory. By 1941, the SS had established new camps 
to quarry stone at Flossenbürg in Bavaria, Mauthausen-Gusen in Austria, 
Natzweiler-Struthof in France, and finally Gross-Rosen in Silesia. The camp 
locations often originated with Speer, who sought specific types and colors 
of stone to please Hitler’s tastes. Living conditions were so dire that many 
inmates literally worked to death as exposure, disease, and starvation took 
their toll, not to mention the wanton cruelty of guards. 

The financial results ranged from disappointing to dismal. The stone from 
Flossenbiirg and Mauthausen was of such poor quality that it was good for 
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little more than road fill and certainly not suitable for the gleaming facades 
of Speer’s new cities. The quarries remained profitable, but that was not 
true of the brickworks. Himmler tried to utilize an untested and supposedly 
high-tech press to stamp out bricks, but the first runs of bricks crumbled. Af- 
ter repeated delays and cost overruns, the brickworks were generally func- 
tional by 1942, but output was disappointing. The SS promised to deliver 120 
million bricks annually for ten years, but total production barely reached 10 
percent of that target.'‘ The brickworks at Neuengamme, for example, did 
not reach full operation until 1944 but only managed to produce twenty-two 
million bricks. By this point, the hopes of building gleaming Party buildings 
had long faded. Most of the bricks went toward repairing bomb damage.” 

The Sachsenhausen concentration camp provides an example. Himmler 
wanted a new detention center near Berlin and found a suitable location 
adjacent the small town of Oranienburg, around twenty kilometers north 
of Berlin. The site’s forested land provided some seclusion, while the town 
had a commuter train connection to Berlin. Work began in July 1936 with 
the arrival of the first inmates and was largely finished by the end of 1938. 
In a departure from most camps, Sachsenhausen was triangular with a 
total of fifty-three prefabricated barracks arranged in a semicircle around 
the main administrative building. Each of the forty-one prisoner barracks 
was to house around 150 prisoners, for a planned capacity of around 6,100 
inmates. Other barracks served as washrooms, infirmary, mess hall, and 
workshops. A complex of SS barracks, armory, motor pool, and other auxil- 
iary buildings ran along the southern side of the camp. A small settlement 
of thirty-three single-family homes and seven duplexes housed senior SS 
staff. The inmate population swelled during the war, perhaps reaching 
20,000 by 1945. The camp also dispatched prisoners to work in nearly one 
hundred subcamps, including twenty for women, bringing the total inmate 
population to a peak of nearly 48,000. Perhaps as many as 35,000 prisoners 
died in the Sachsenhausen camps, not counting the thousands who died in 
transit or on forced death marches.” 

Various facilities were added to the east of the main Sachsenhausen camp, 
along a portion of the Havel-Oder Canal, as the SS expanded its business 
ventures. Some of these, like the bakery, supplied the camp and other SS 
facilities, while others focused more directly on generating profit, like the 
work yard that finished stone quarried in Gross-Rosen, Natzweiler-Struthof, 
and Scandinavia before delivery to Speer. The brickworks were the center- 
piece of the operation and might have become the world’s largest if com- 
pleted as planned. The unassuming concrete building was to produce 150 
million bricks that would travel via the canal to Berlin. Construction did not 
begin until July 1939 and advanced rapidly using prisoner labor, but again 
the brick presses performed badly. It took outside experts close to two years 
to get production in order.” As the brickworks finally got into operation, the 
complex experienced a further expansion as more than 370 structures for the 
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Waffen-SS, the organization’s military wing, were added to the northeast. 
By May 1942, construction was underway on at least seventy-two troop bar- 
racks and a variety of other supply, repair, and communications facilities. 
Sachsenhausen’s SS complex expanded from 76 to around 388 hectares by 
1945." The sprawling complex reflected the shifting priorities and contin- 
gencies of the SS as it oscillated between three overlapping areas of activity: 
concentration camps, commercial endeavors, and combat units. 


The Camp-Military-Industrial Complex 


Himmler’s business ventures rarely lived up to expectations, but the SS iron- 
ically profited as a direct result of Germany’s worsening strategic situation 
during 1942 and 1943 and the accompanying growing scarcity of labor. Ger- 
man industry was already short by more than a million workers by the end 
of 1941 as the military continued calling up reservists. The regime reacted by 
pressing POWs into the workforce but squandered much of their potential. 
Around 3.35 million Soviet POWs were captured during the initial invasion, 
but 1.4 million were already dead by the end of 1941, mostly through starva- 
tion and exposure. Even after deciding to import this critical labor supply 
into Germany, a mere 166,000 POWs arrived in Germany capable of work.” 

The utilization of concentration camp labor in the military-industrial 
complex was very limited at this stage, but by the end of 1941, the SS had 
begun leasing its inmates to work at the Volkswagen foundry, the Heinkel 
factory at Oranienburg, the Steyr-Daimler-Puch factory in Graz, and the IG 
Farben complex at Auschwitz. The SS had as yet little incentive to expand 
these arrangements for a couple of reasons.” First and foremost, the SS 
hoped to profit directly from its prisoners by utilizing them for SS-owned 
businesses and priorities, like providing construction materials, preparing 
the eastern territories for German colonization, and eventually running its 
own armaments factories. The SS had established the German Armaments 
Works (Deutsche Ausrtistungswerke, or DAW) in May 1939 for that very 
purpose. DAW soon had production facilities adjacent to most concentration 
camps. However, the situation evolved during 1942 as several businesses 
entered into negotiations with Himmler to lease SS prisoners. Speer and the 
Armaments Ministry initiated many of these discussions, although some 
businesses contacted the SS directly. 

These prisoner “lease” programs expanded substantially, with Speer’s 
active encouragement, during 1942. By summer 1944, Speer had effectively 
gained control over the allocation of foreign laborers and camp inmates 
within Germany.” Most businesses appeared hesitant to deal with the SS, 
preferring foreign conscripts instead, but Sauckel was unable to meet do- 
mestic demand through foreign labor and the supply of POWs dwindled 
rapidly.” Business had few remaining sources other than SS camps if they 
were to meet the staggering production levels demanded by Hitler. Most 
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critical military-industrial operations gradually began accepting prisoners 
during the course of 1943. Those industries subjected to the greatest pres- 
sures by the regime were generally the first to utilize SS slave laborers. By 
the end of 1944, Himmler commanded at least half a million factory work- 
ers, while another 140,000 workers were engaged in underground projects, 
130,000 had been contracted to the OT, and 230,000 were leased to various 
private businesses.” 

Speer later bemoaned the rise of the SS complaining by early 1944 that 
the organization was using its policing powers to divert 30,000 to 40,000 
workers each month, mostly guest workers, from the general labor pool in 
order to fill lucrative SS contracts.” In reality, Speer was a willing accomplice 
as Himmler added a new function to the SS’s portfolio, that of slave labor 
exchange. In fact, after assuming Todt’s responsibilities, Speer agreed to pro- 
vide the building materials required for the massive expansion of Auschwitz 
and its extermination facilities, code-named “Special Program Prof. Speer” 
by the SS. Speer simultaneously approved the large-scale relocation of mili- 
tary production into the main concentration camps.” 

The aircraft industry, in particular, benefited immensely from Hitler’s 
armament program. The entire sector employed around 4,000 people with 
an annual production of a few dozen planes in 1932. By 1938, the sector 
employed nearly 300,000 directly, while thousands more provided materials 
and components to support the production of more than 5,200 aircraft.” The 
aircraft industry was also the first sector to embrace slave labor wholesale. 
The regime placed tremendous pressure on aviation firms in 1942 to ramp 
up production to counter the gathering Allied aerial onslaught. This in- 
cluded increased production of existing planes, most of which were rapidly 
becoming obsolete, as well as speeding into production the first generation 
of jet fighters and missiles. The Heinkel Works in Oranienburg pioneered the 
integration of slave labor into industrial operations. Heinkel had been using 
POWs and conscripts since late 1939 on an irregular basis, and probably SS 
inmates since late 1941. The SS and Heinkel spent months formalizing these 
arrangements before Speer helped finalize an agreement for systematic use 
of inmates from nearby Sachsenhausen. The first cohort of 800 inmates be- 
gan work in September 1942. The slave labor workforce eventually peaked 
there at nearly 7,000 workers in June 1944.” 

The other major aircraft manufacturers, including Junkers, Messer- 
schmidt, Steyr-Daimler-Puch, and BMW, soon followed and relied heavily 
on slave labor.” Yet unlike Heinkel, most were not so conveniently located 
near a concentration camp. One option was to outsource work to the camps. 
The Messerschmidt plant in Regensburg, for example, contracted to have in- 
mates in Flossenbtirg and Mauthausen manufacture parts. By summer 1944, 
SS subcontractors accounted for around 35 percent of the factory’s output.” 
This model could reasonably be applied to certain parts, but it also entailed 
time and money to install new equipment in the camps. The alternative was 
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to bring the inmates to the factories. The SS reluctantly agreed to the latter 
option but insisted on transporting inmates back and forth daily between 
the camps and work sites. In the case of Mauthausen, inmates working at 
the Steyr-Daimler-Puch engine factory traveled a distance of roughly forty 
kilometers round trip daily, consuming valuable time and resources. The SS 
finally relented to practicalities and agreed to establish a subcamp near the 
factory in March 1942.* This set the stage for the proliferation of subcamps 
once the regime ordered the broad-based dispersion of key industries in 
summer and fall 1943. For example, German aircraft assembly and aviation 
engine production was scattered from 78 main factories into nearly 1,000 
new, dispersed production sites, with each, invariably, supported by its own 
slave labor subcamp.™ 

Germany’s biggest businesses were initially reluctant to embrace the re- 
gime’s objectives, since the odds of profitability seemed dubious and any 
war meant certain loss of export markets and foreign assets. The cases of the 
Volkswagen and Salzgitter factories made clear that the government would 
take direct action if businesses did not fall in line. IG Farben, a massive con- 
glomerate of chemical companies, avoided a similar situation by proactively 
embracing the imperatives of the Four Year Plan. The firm also stood to 
profit handsomely from the regime’s demand for synthetic fuels, rubber, and 
other chemicals, all areas where IG Farben had significant investments.” IG 
Farben was well connected as some former executives occupied prominent 
administrative positions in the Four Year Plan. Nonetheless, production re- 
mained far behind schedule, even though IG Farben had already established 
several production lines for synthetic rubber to meet the regime’s goals of 
self-sufficiency. The directors of the Four Year Plan ordered IG Farben to 
establish a new chemical facility beyond the range of British bombers in oc- 
cupied Poland to address these shortcomings. 

By the end of 1940, IG Farben’s planners were evaluating the area around 
the small village of Auschwitz (Oswiecim, Poland) in German-occupied 
Upper Silesia. The area was relatively flat with ample water supplies, good 
rail connections, and nearby coalfields. Work was soon underway on what, 
at around 776 million Reichsmarks, would become the single largest in- 
vestment of the Four Year Plan, a full-scale industrial complex to produce 
synthetic rubber, aviation fuel, and other critical chemical products. Situated 
just east of Auschwitz and measuring around eight by three kilometers, the 
chemical complex was purely functional in appearance, laid out in a rigid 
grid pattern with myriad pipes snaking from structure to structure. 

The SS was already established in the area. Specifically, the SS had oc- 
cupied a former Polish military base consisting of twenty-two brick bar- 
racks and assorted auxiliary structures adjacent to the town (figure 7.5). 
In early 1940, the SS fenced in portions of the base—and later fortified it 
with additional rows of fencing, wooden watchtowers, and a concrete wall 
that screened off views from the adjacent town—to create the Auschwitz 
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Figure 7.5. Barracks and Fencing at the Auschwitz Concentration Camp in Poland 
The SS quickly occupied this former Polish army base near the small village of Auschwitz 
in southwest Poland. The preexisting barracks were substantial stone structures, unlike 
most concentration camp barracks. The electrified barbed wire strung from concrete fence 
posts that curved inward, seen on the center right, was a ubiquitous feature of concentra- 
tion and death camps. 

Source: Robert C. Ostergren. 


concentration camp, the first SS camp on territory conquered by Nazi 
Germany.” Himmler initially intended to terrorize Polish dissidents at the 
camp, but he soon reenvisioned the camp as a labor pool for transforming 
the area into a model German region. The area was rather marshy so much 
of the initial focus was on drainage projects and farmland reclamation. 
Himmler also established an agronomy research center nearby that would 
develop the practical knowledge necessary for new German settlers to 
transition into Himmler’s agrarian idyll. 

Yet the SS could not afford to indulge Himmler’s grand plans while main- 
taining its other responsibilities. Himmler had no alternative but to accept 
the partial industrialization of the region, most notably through IG Farben, 
which could bring significant investment to bear, and the DAW, which could 
generate revenue through defense contracts. Instead of being Himmler’s 
model region, Auschwitz would generate the revenue, mostly through rent- 
ing out slave labor to produce critical wartime chemicals or exploiting slaves 
directly in SS-owned factories. Himmler would use Auschwitz to capture 
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wartime spending to support his dreams further east. From this point on, the 
Auschwitz region was the scene of feverish construction activity right up to 
its abandonment by the SS in January 1945. 

Accordingly, Himmler ordered plans drawn up for Auschwitz to house 
40,000 inmates. The SS construction office for Auschwitz, led by August 
Schlachter, consisted of only six people and was soon overwhelmed by the 
scale of Himmler’s order. Kammler replaced Schlachter with Karl Bischoff in 
October 1941.” Before transferring to head the central SS construction office, 
Kammler had been Bischoff’s supervisor and was obviously familiar with 
his work. Given the daunting nature of Himmler’s order, Kammler needed a 
trusted and proven deputy at Auschwitz, and indeed, Bischoff would exhibit 
a ruthless determination. The Auschwitz building office consisted of a main 
design office and five subsections responsible for implementation. The labor 
force swelled to encompass a core cadre of around three dozen SS members, 
as well as various civilian contractors and around one hundred prisoners 
skilled in drawing, surveying, and designing (figure 7.6). 

The office commanded around 1,000 civilian laborers, but the bulk of the 
work relied on around 11,000 mostly unskilled prisoners. Bischoff’s main 
deputies, architect Walter Dejaco and engineer Fritz Ertl, were already in 


Figure 7.6. Members of the SS Construction Office in Auschwitz Pose for a Photo 
Members of the SS construction office responsible for building the Auschwitz camp system 
appear in this grainy photo. They are posing before their studio on what appears to be an 
impromptu occasion. 

Source: Archive-Birkenau Memorial and Museum, Oswiecim, Poland. 
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place. Both Austrians by birth, Dejaco struggled professionally during the 
1930s and even spent a brief time in jail for membership in the outlawed 
Austrian SS, while Ertl relied on his family’s successful construction busi- 
ness. Both joined SS military units in 1939 before joining the Auschwitz 
construction office by mid-1940. Dejaco and Ertl, both in their early thirties, 
would be directly responsible for planning and designing most of the SS 
facilities around Auschwitz. Engineer Josef Janisch, also an Austrian in his 
early thirties, headed the subsection responsible for building nearby Birke- 
nau. Most of the design work was complete by the time Bischoff transferred 
out in October 1943. The central office gradually dissolved during 1944 and 
most of the remaining staff probably assigned to tunneling and bunker proj- 
ects in Germany or military service.” 

Bischoff and his team produced a series of progressively larger plans for 
Auschwitz in 1941 and 1942. The barracks of the former Polish base remained 
the camp’s main, rectangular core, but the addition of more prisoner bar- 
racks, workshops, warehouses, a railroad siding, and other support facilities 
roughly quadrupled the size of the complex. The plans even called for a 
new SS residential development adjacent the camp with barracks for lower- 
ranking, single troopers and single-family housing for married and higher- 
ranking members. The central showpiece of Bischoff’s proposed enlargement 
would be a monumental headquarters building enclosing a rectangular plaza 
centered on a grand hall. Overall, the complex would be a combination of the 
SS’s established practices for designing concentration camps merged with the 
current norms of vernacular residential layouts centered on monumental as- 
sembly halls and squares promoted by the DAF’s Architecture Bureau. 

The camp headquarters and SS housing never progressed beyond the 
design stage, but many of the prisoner barracks and workshops were 
completed, mostly as nondescript, two-story brick structures with slightly 
pitched roofs constructed from materials scavenged from local Polish 
buildings whose owners had been systematically evicted from the area by 
1942. The new prisoner reception center was the largest completed struc- 
ture. New inmates were processed through various makeshift buildings, 
but Kammler ordered the design of a purpose-built replacement in June 
1941. The center was situated just outside the prisoner barracks between 
the camp’s rail siding and its infamous wrought-iron Arbeit macht frei gate. 
The structure’s layout resembled something like a crooked and inverse 
“E.” The three protrusions housed baths, delousing chambers, and laun- 
dry facilities while the main trunk consisted of a series of rooms where 
prisoners were registered, undressed so their clothes could be deloused, 
inspected, shaved, and showered before deloused clothing was issued to 
them and they exited to join the regular camp population. Construction 
was exceedingly slow, but the reception center was finally finished as the 
camp’s final structure in December 1944.” 
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By February 1941, the SS agreed to deploy inmates to IG Farben’s building 
site. The number of inmates was rather modest, perhaps reaching around 
1,300 by the fall. As at the Steyr-Daimler-Puch factory, inmates initially trav- 
eled back and forth between the construction site and the main Auschwitz 
camp, a linear distance of around four kilometers.“” IG Farben managers 
pushed the SS to establish a subcamp adjacent the building site. The SS re- 
lented by October 1942 and established the Monowitz camp, often referred 
to as Auschwitz III or Buna after a type of synthetic rubber. The camp fol- 
lowed a typical rectangular arrangement of barracks with adjacent guard 
quarters. Several other camps were established around the main building 
site so that the inmate population exceeded 11,000 by July 1944. The complex 
did little for the German war effort; it managed to produce some ingredients 
for aviation fuel but never any synthetic rubber, its primary purpose. 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch and IG Farben led the way, but the number of sub- 
camps exploded during 1943 and 1944 as the regime desperately and furi- 
ously tried to maximize production of war materials and equipment. By this 
point, the main concentration camps basically functioned as labor distribu- 
tion centers for their respective networks of subcamps, which generally held 
more inmates than the parent camps. The construction of the subcamps be- 
came very improvisational in nature. Some new barracks were constructed, 
but their number dwindled rapidly through 1944. In some cases, concentra- 
tion camp laborers moved into barracks previously used by POWs or foreign 
conscripts. In still other cases, no effort was made to provide housing of any 
sort beyond whatever ad hoc structures might be available. The SS even 
formed around a dozen mobile subcamps—each consisting of roughly 500 
prisoners housed in railroad cars—to serve as roving construction brigades 
to repair bomb-damaged cities and other critical work sites.“ After focusing 
on concentrating and isolating its prisoners, the SS was now sending prison- 
ers far and wide, often in full view of the public. 


The Architecture of Desperation 


After the disaster at Stalingrad, Hitler hoped to regain the initiative in 
1943, but the year brought a string of defeats, including the Allied invasion 
of Italy, massive Soviet offensives along the eastern front, and growing Al- 
lied dominance of German skies. The tide of war was clearly shifting. Hit- 
ler concluded the situation called for desperate measures and pinned his 
hopes on a series of “wonder weapons” to turn the tide. German engineers 
had actually developed a series of technologically advanced weapons in 
several fields, including missiles (V-2), submarines (Type XXI), and jet 
fighters (Me 262). As was typical for the regime, Hitler ordered emergency 
building programs to deliver these weapons to the battlefield. Labor was 
in extremely short supply, so Hitler and his builders increasingly turned to 
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civilian conscripts, POWs, and concentration camp inmates as Germany’s 
strategic situation grew ever more desperate. 

The military research facility at Peenemünde on the Baltic island of Use- 
dom was the nerve center of Germany’s highly secretive rocket and missile 
programs focusing on the infamous V-1 flying bomb and supersonic V-2 
missile. British bombers first struck the facility in August 1943, jeopardizing 
the development of Hitler’s pet projects. Hitler approved Speer’s sugges- 
tion to move the entire operation underground to the Kohnstein hill, near 
the town of Nordhausen in central Germany, where the military had been 
secretly converting some former mines into a fuel depot. Sauckel was falling 
far short of his quotas for foreign laborers, so Speer turned to the SS, which 
had become quite eager to lease prisoners by this point. 

Kammler supervised the effort, gradually diminishing Speer’s influence.” 
Under Kammler’s direction, the SS quickly established the Mittelbau-Dora 
concentration camp and dozens of subcamps to transform the tunnels into 
production facilities for the V-1, V-2, and Me 262. The main camp consisted 
of the typical arrangement of prison camp, SS quarters, and various work- 
shops with the usual assortment of barracks, fences, watchtowers, and auxil- 
iary structures. One noticeable change was that the buildings were arranged 
somewhat randomly, perhaps to obscure the complex’s purpose from Allied 
reconnaissance aircraft. The SS contracted the prisoners to Central Works, 
a quasi-private corporation established to mass-produce Hitler’s wonder 
weapons. The production facility consisted of two main tunnels that ran 
roughly 200 meters parallel to each other connected by several cross pas- 
sages. Prisoners toiled under some of the harshest conditions imaginable, 
leading to an estimated 20,000 deaths. In fact, it is possible that the wonder 
weapons killed more people during their production than while actually 
deployed in battle. Kammler and his engineers had the complex partially 
operational by the end of 1943, but their haste led to quality problems, and 
the first successful Central Works missile launch was delayed until Septem- 
ber 1944. The SS was undaunted and, in January 1945, worked up wildly 
delusional plans to build additional tunnel complexes that would have qua- 
drupled the available floor space.” 

The Kohnstein tunnels were massive but insufficient for Hitler, who had 
declared that Germany’s entire military-industrial complex would go un- 
derground. Other caves, tunnels, mines, and underground spaces were soon 
pressed into service, such as a large brewery cellar in Austria converted into 
a liquid oxygen plant to fuel V-2s. The number of underground projects and 
their attendant subcamps proliferated rapidly as the regime scrambled to 
relocate vital facilities as Allied planes gained control of German airspace by 
early 1944. Eventually, plans were developed for around 93 million square 
meters of underground space just for aircraft production alone, maybe one- 
tenth of which actually went into operation.“ The Mountain Crystal project 
was one of the largest. An estimated 10,000 prisoners from Mauthausen- 
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Gusen carved out this underground complex east of Linz in great secrecy 
starting in March 1944. The tunnels eventually offered around 50,000 square 
meters of space for building Me 262s. Production began sometime in late 
1944 or early 1945, mostly using civilian workers initially, but SS inmates 
later continued tunneling work until the Allied advance overran the area. 

Kammler also ordered the establishment of another subcamp near Eb- 
ensee in Austria in November 1943. Here, inmates drove tunnels as far as 
250 meters into the mountain to shelter the development of successors to 
the V-2. Toward the end of 1944, the project switched to engine produc- 
tion and an oil refinery, which actually managed to begin operations in 
February 1945. This highlighted the increasingly critical state of aviation 
fuel supplies, which remained a priority Allied target. In response, Speer 
ordered the emergency construction of underground fuel plants, known as 
the Geilenberg Program after Speer’s deputy leading the initiative. Some 
of these facilities were incorporated into existing projects, like the Central 
Works operation, but others needed new spaces. A quarry in the Hönne 
Valley in Westphalia, code-named Swallow I, for example, would be repur- 
posed to house a jet fuel hydrogenation plant. At least twenty tunnels and 
connecting passages were begun between August 1944 and the end of the 
war.” Despite the toils of thousands of slave laborers, Swallow I and twenty 
or so other Geilenberg projects managed to produce only a small fraction 
of the Reich’s fuel needs. Ironically, most of these massive tunneling opera- 
tions made minimal contributions to the German war effort compared to 
the so-called forest factories. Hastily constructed beginning in fall 1944, 
these factories consisted of wooden shacks, tents, and invariably an affili- 
ated prisoner subcamp, hidden from view in forested areas. They could be 
built cheaply and delivered significant returns in production, but regime 
leaders regarded them as temporary solutions.” 

Tunneling was time consuming and suitable locations were limited, so 
in April 1944, Hitler ordered the OT to construct six massive concrete shel- 
ters, each covering close to one million square meters, for the most critical 
production lines. Speer worried these fortified factories would divert scarce 
resources and actually make military production more vulnerable by con- 
centrating production in a few locations. But Speer was outmaneuvered 
by his OT deputy Franz Xaver Dorsch, who convinced Hitler that massive 
concrete shelters—which coincidentally the OT had unique experience con- 
structing—were the best hope to withstand the Allied onslaught.” Hitler’s 
decision to recentralize production also reflected his proclivity toward gar- 
gantuan scales. These massive bunkers and tunnels constituted another class 
of wonder weapons in Hitler’s arsenal. Speer soon relented, and hereafter 
Dorsch and the OT basically operated as an independent agency again. OT 
swelled to command around 1.3 million workers by late 1944. Ethnic Ger- 
mans accounted for only around 370,000; the rest were foreign conscripts, 
POWs, and slave laborers.* 
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Much of the effort clustered around three sprawling bunker complexes 
built in the woods around Landsberg in Bavaria to support Me 262 pro- 
duction. Only two, the Vineyard I facility near Mühldorf and Vineyard II 
near Kaufering, neared completion. The main bunker at Vineyard II was 
a 3-meter-thick concrete arc measuring 400 meters long, 85 meters across, 
and 26 meters tall, in effect creating an aboveground concrete tunnel. 
Around 40 percent of the bunker was sunk into the ground for additional 
protection. Both bunkers were more than halfway finished by the end of 
the war, but installation of the production lines had barely begun. That did 
not diminish the suffering of the roughly 20,000 slave laborers dispatched 
from Dachau to subcamps at each site. Many were housed in half-buried 
earthen huts, and as many as three-quarters of the workers died in short 
order.” These examples highlight the increasingly ineffectual nature of 
the regime’s focus on creating gargantuan bunkers and fortified factories. 
Some, like the Central Works complex, managed to contribute something 
to Germany’s war effort, but most of these initiatives simply squandered 
scarce labor, money, and resources. 

The submarine factory code-named Valentin was highly illustrative of 
that. Hitler realized the Allies had gained the upper hand in the Battle of the 
Atlantic but hoped the next generation of submarines, specifically the Type 
XXI, would turn the tide back in Germany’s favor. German shipyards were 
extremely vulnerable to Allied bombing, so Speer ordered the submarines 
constructed in sections at factories in central Germany and then shipped 
to the coast for final assembly. They would still be vulnerable to attack at 
that point, so Speer ordered the OT to construct a massive concrete bunker, 
code-named Valentin, to enclose the factory. Work began by May 1943 at 
a site along the Weser River north of Bremen. This fortified factory was to 
start production in May 1945 with the goal of finishing 150 submarines an- 
nually. The structure was around 426 meters long, up to 97 meters wide, and 
33 meters tall. The concrete roof eventually reached a thickness of 7 meters. 
In total, the structure required more than 500,000 cubic meters of concrete 
weighing around 1.2 million tons. 

Construction was more or less on schedule when Allied forces overran the 
area in March 1945. The project advanced as far as it did through the ruthless 
exploitation of slave labor. Perhaps as many as 12,000 slaves worked on the 
project over time with one-quarter to half of them dying. Despite the mas- 
sive investment, the factory would have struggled to meet its production 
quota since Speer’s idea of mass-producing prefabricated submarines went 
horribly wrong. The firms manufacturing the submarine sections were inex- 
perienced in naval construction, so the sections required extensive retooling 
upon delivery before assembly. Only a couple of Type XXIs went into service 
shortly before the war ended, but none managed to sink an enemy ship. 

Valentin’s slave laborers were housed in seven camps scattered around 
the main construction site. The largest was the Bremen-Farge concentra- 
tion camp. Established in fall 1943, Bremen-Farge became one of the largest 
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Neuengamme subcamps, housing more than 2,000 at its peak, mostly politi- 
cal prisoners and French POWs. Workers typically awoke at 4:00 a.m. and 
departed for the job site by 6:00 a.m. Their shift ran to 7:00 p.m. when they 
returned to camp, assuming they survived the day. Prisoners were initially 
housed in a large underground naval fuel tank, but a few aboveground bar- 
racks were added as the camp grew.” 

Hitler’s wonder weapons also needed logistical, supply, and launching 
bases to become operational. Beginning in summer 1943, more than 400 facil- 
ities, mostly supporting the V-1, were hastily built along the French and Bel- 
gian coasts, with one of the larger concentrations in the Pas-de-Calais region 
to maximize the amount of Britain within firing range. Launch sites shifted 
to the Netherlands and Germany after the liberation of France, but these 
were increasingly temporary and mobile facilities.” Many military leaders 
favored smaller structures that were easier to camouflage or disguise. Hitler 
followed his long-standing penchant for monumentality and favored con- 
crete bunkers massive enough to protect the entire launching process. 

In July 1943, Hitler compromised somewhat and approved the eventual 
construction of eight massive launch bunkers and at least one hundred 
smaller launch sites. The smaller sites needed around ten support build- 
ings and a takeoff ramp. The ramps proved easily identifiable by aerial 
reconnaissance, so designers soon switched to temporary ramps that were 
disassembled when not in use. These small-scale sites proved reasonably 
effective, but the V-1 was so unreliable and inaccurate that it posed little 
more than a nuisance in the grand sweep of military operations. The larger 
sites, code-named Water Works, were completely futile. The launch facil- 
ity near Siracourt in Pas-de-Calais offers a good example. Work proceeded 
rapidly on the squat concrete rectangle measuring around 215 by 36 meters 
that would protect crews and their V-1s until launching from the protruding 
ramp. The structure appeared around 90 percent complete when the project 
was abandoned after British bombers scored a direct hit that penetrated the 
bunker in June 1944. The other V-1 launch bunkers fared no better. 

The V-2 was even more complicated and time consuming to launch as 
its liquid oxygen-based fuel required careful handling. This again caused 
considerable debate over how to protect vulnerable missiles during those 
pre-launch procedures. The military favored mobile launch trailers, which 
would be easier to hide and smaller targets for Allied pilots. Many of the 
technical experts recommended building massive bunkers where the mis- 
siles could be prepared in an assembly line process maximizing the rate of 
fire. In typical fashion, Hitler strongly favored the bunker idea and ordered 
Speer and the OT to begin at once, although he also allowed the military to 
develop the launch trailer. 

Code-named Power Plant Northwest, construction began in March 1943 
near Saint-Omer, France. The bunker incorporated a sheltered train station 
to deliver supplies and a liquid oxygen factory for on-site fuel production. 
The main structure was more than 90 meters wide and 28 meters tall so 
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missiles could be raised and readied for launch beneath 5 meters of con- 
crete. The facility would store just over one hundred missiles with a daily 
launch capacity of around one-third of that. Once ready, the missiles would 
roll outside the bunker on tracks for launch. The entire complex consumed 
tens of thousands of tons of concrete and a great quantity of steel but never 
launched a single missile. British bombers rendered the facility inoperable in 
August 1943. Undeterred, Hitler ordered an immediate replacement. Dorsch 
proposed converting a nearby quarry into an underground launch complex. 
Code-named Gravel Works Northwest, a maze of tunnels would support a 
massive concrete dome with a circumference measuring more than 220 me- 
ters and weighing around 45,000 tons. The dome capped an octagonal hall 
for launch preparations. Around seven kilometers of tunnels would connect 
the launch hall with a liquid oxygen plant and other auxiliary facilities. Like 
its predecessor, the facility remained unfinished due to constant air raids. 

The fate of the V-3 supergun follows a similar story. The V-3 would use 
sequenced charges to propel massive shells at London. Hitler ordered the 
construction of two underground batteries of twenty-five guns near the vil- 
lage of Mimoyecques in Pas-de-Calais. OT commenced work in September 
1943. The plan called for setting the guns into shafts angled at 50 degrees 
and stretching 105 meters belowground to accommodate the extreme barrel 
length. A concrete slab more than 5 meters thick with firing slots protected 
by steel doors topped the facility. Additionally, the batteries were served 
by a network of tunnels and a connecting underground railway. A crew of 
around 1,000 men would operate the batteries, but British bombers ensured 
the batteries never became operational, although construction continued 
until the site was captured by Allied forces in September 1944. 

In terms of sheer numbers, Hitler’s builders made significant progress in 
constructing the military-industrial infrastructures necessary to take on the 
Western powers and eventually the Soviet Union, but Hitler was basically 
trying to build toward war on two different time lines. One time line envi- 
sioned an imminent conflict marked by a series of short, sharp engagements 
where the concentrated deployment of ground forces would prove decisive 
in establishing German hegemony across continental Europe. This effort 
prioritized immediate rearmament. The other time line called for a longer 
war for global supremacy fought in the air and at sea against the British 
and Americans. This effort prioritized self-sufficiency in raw materials and 
building Germany’s industrial base. Hitler never managed to reconcile the 
differing time lines, if that was even possible within his worldview. Shifting 
resources into raw materials and factories slowed military production in the 
short term; shifting resources into military production brought a quick boost 
but soon faltered because of material, infrastructure, and labor shortages. In 
short, Hitler could have the military or the industrial, but Germany did not 
have the capacity to build both military and industrial complexes simultane- 
ously given its peacetime financial, material, and labor resources. 
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Hitler was also unable to reconcile competing demands in development 
and procurement. Hitler’s two wars called for vastly different types of 
equipment, but he constantly vacillated between prioritizing acquisition 
of ground versus air/naval forces. Hitler basically demanded that every 
type of military hardware be developed to the cutting edge and in massive 
quantities. He generally ended up getting neither quality nor quantity. 
The German army, for example, relied heavily on horses with perhaps 1.2 
million employed during the war. Around 650,000 horses were deployed 
just for the invasion of the Soviet Union, compared to around 3,500 tanks.” 
Even when the regime managed to produce advanced military equipment, 
the results were often disappointing, in short supply, or too late to be deci- 
sive. German newsreels portrayed a highly mechanized juggernaut tearing 
across Europe. In reality, only a few spearhead units were fully mecha- 
nized, and the advanced jets, submarines, and rockets had little impact 
on the overall course of the war and may have actually had a net negative 
effect on Germany’s war efforts.” 

Hitler’s solution was partly practical and partly ideological. In terms of 
the latter, Hitler proved remarkably consistent in his belief that great feats 
could simply be willed to reality by the power of his charisma and his sub- 
ordinates’ dedication. In a practical sense, Hitler resorted to various forms of 
plunder, beginning with the assets of Jewish Germans and gradually extend- 
ing to encompass ever more peoples and places. Hitler took successively 
greater risks and obligations that may have helped resolve an immediate 
problem but worsened Germany’s longer-term prospects in terms of re- 
source consumption, labor shortages, and military equipment. One account- 
ing estimates that theft of Jewish assets and other sources of plunder from 
across Europe generated around two-thirds of Germany’s war revenue.™ 

Regardless of the exact amounts, plunder and racism were integral to Hit- 
ler’s attempts to reconcile Germany’s internal economic limitations and his 
aspirations for global hegemony. This also allowed the regime to shield ordi- 
nary Germans from bearing the full burden of the war effort until relatively 
late. In fact, it is possible that average standards of living for Germans were 
higher from 1940 to 1943 than in the 1930s or the immediate postwar years. 
Ironically, just as the regime was becoming increasingly reliant on slave 
labor from Jews and others, it was also shifting the machinery of extermina- 
tion into high gear. Hitler’s Germany started by plundering Jewish assets 
but ended up plundering Jews’ lives as the regime sank into a maelstrom of 
destruction of its own making. 


DYING FOR THE REICH 


The origins of the Holocaust are a topic of great debate. A rabid anti- 
Semitism permeated the Nazi movement from its beginnings, but those 
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hatreds did not necessarily entail genocide. In fact, the Nazi Party’s anti- 
Semitism hardly placed it outside the mainstream of nationalist factions in 
Germany or even across Europe. Scholars continue to debate whether the 
path to the Holocaust followed a master plan carefully laid out by Hitler or 
whether the “final solution to the Jewish question” resulted from a series of 
ad hoc actions driven by Germany’s changing geostrategic situation. The 
record suggests something of a middle ground where Hitler, Himmler, and 
several other top Nazis were vicious anti-Semites and provided the driving 
force leading to the Holocaust but were often developing policies as they 
went along rather than following some master plan. Many of their initial 
“solutions” focused on getting Jews to leave Germany but foundered be- 
cause of other conflicting policies. For example, the regime’s strict controls 
on transfers of wealth abroad undermined “voluntary” emigration of Jewish 
Germans, while the failure to defeat Britain derailed a later plan to expel 
Europe’s Jews, perhaps as far as Madagascar. The regime would eventually 
resort to measures closer to home as those more distant options faded. 


Preludes to Genocide 


During their rise to power, the Nazis matched their virulent anti-Semitic 
rhetoric with sporadic but persistent harassment and vandalism against 
Jewish Germans and their property. These patterns continued after Hitler 
took office, although the regime initially paid great attention to targeting 
political opponents. The Nazis partially checked their anti-Semitic impulses 
to present a better image during the 1936 Olympics. Such respites were 
short, and the regime issued a steady stream of anti-Semitic legislation, be- 
ginning by barring Jews from government jobs. Gradually, Jewish Germans 
found themselves banned from practicing law, owning businesses, serving 
in the armed forces, and nearly all other areas of public, civic, and economic 
life. The Nuremberg Laws promulgated at the 1935 Party rallies were the 
lynchpin in this process.’ The laws, for example, stripped Jews of German 
citizenship and barred marriage between Jews and Germans. The laws had 
to be clarified repeatedly since discrimination against Jews required a clear 
definition of a “Jew.” The regime defined Jewishness based on blood and 
ancestry—that is, having Jewish parents or grandparents made you Jewish 
even if you no longer practiced Judaism. This still left vexing questions, like 
how to classify people with mixed ancestry, Jewish veterans, Jews married 
to non-Jews, or Christian converts from Judaism. A few of these subgroups, 
termed Mischlings or “crossbreeds,” managed to avoid the worst of the re- 
gime’s anti-Semitism, but the vast majority of Jews and people with Jewish 
ancestry effectively lost all claims to civil rights and even basic human dig- 
nity. They would feel the full fury of National Socialism. 

In addition to closing down the metaphorical space of Jews within Ger- 
many, the regime also limited their physical freedom of movement. After 
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defining “Jews” through the Nuremberg Laws, the regime set about system- 
atically limiting and eventually concentrating Jews geographically." This ef- 
fort began by declaring certain places off limits. Jewish teachers and profes- 
sors were dismissed from their positions and barred from entering schools, 
universities, and libraries. Jews were gradually excluded from public parks, 
spas, cinemas, and even the Autobahns and, eventually, pretty much every- 
thing else imaginable. Victor Klemperer, a professor in Dresden who had 
converted from Judaism to Protestantism, had already noted in his diary by 
December 1933 that his literal lived space was narrowing as a result of the 
regime’s restrictions, remarking that “lately, almost constantly, everything 
seems small to me.” 

Some of these edicts were Reich-wide regulations, but localities had con- 
siderable room to go beyond the minimum. These were largely ad hoc ac- 
tions, based on how local authorities interpreted the signals emanating from 
above. In some cases, local authorities simply put up signs that Jews were 
not allowed in certain areas. Some took even more extreme actions. Local 
authorities in the Franconian town of Rothenburg ob der Tauber expelled 
the small Jewish community in October 1938, two weeks before Kristallnacht, 
allowing them to trumpet the town as “Jew free.” ® 

The next step in this spatially narrowing process was to crowd Jews into 
special designated “Jew houses.” This had three main advantages from the 
regime’s perspective. First, concentrating Jews made their former housing 
available for Germans, especially those displaced by the redesign projects 
in major cities. Second, it was much easier for authorities to monitor and 
eventually deport a spatially concentrated population. Third, it promised 
to open another revenue stream as Jewish wealth was extracted via intimi- 
dation, bribes, and outright confiscation. Speer initiated these efforts for 
Berlin’s Jewish community, eventually leading to deportation and murder 
in the east. Hermann Göring issued regulations beginning in December 
1938 that progressively voided property and rental rights for Jews.” Jew- 
ish Germans had little choice beyond packing into the limited number of 
approved Jew houses as evictions increased and avenues for emigration 
closed. Officials stepped up their efforts to cram Jews into ever-smaller 
living spaces in response to British bombing during 1941 while still care- 
fully dispersing the houses to avoid creating concentrations large enough 
to challenge police forces. Needless to say, these Jew houses were often 
shabby buildings. The order that all Jews wear the yellow Star of David, so 
that they would be easily identifiable at all times, was the final step before 
their complete confinement and deportation to the east where conditions 
were unimaginably worse. 

The Nazi regime assembled an expansive network of concentration camps 
stretching from Gurs in southwestern France to Vaivara in northeastern Es- 
tonia and from Falstad in central Norway to Dupnitsa in western Bulgaria. 
Kammler supervised the construction of this vast system through the central 
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SS building office headquartered in an appropriately austere office building 
in Berlin’s Lichterfelde district. Construction became so important to the SS 
that Kammler’s office became one of five chief sections of the organization’s 
new economics and administrative office in 1942. In this position, Kammler 
and his sizeable cadre of architects and engineers served as the central clear- 
inghouse for Himmler’s far-flung building programs and closely monitored 
the building staffs attached to the main camps. 

It is difficult to generalize about these camps, because they served a vari- 
ety of functions over time, including punishing political prisoners, detaining 
foreign nationals, extracting forced labor, concentrating Jews for deportation 
to Eastern Europe, and of course mass murder. Some camps had permanent 
populations, while others basically functioned as transit camps sorting in- 
mates for other destinations. Some were run by German client states or local 
collaborators, like the Vichy-French or Quisling-Norwegian governments, 
where SS officers made periodic visits, mostly to cull camp populations, but 
otherwise exercised loose supervision. Given this, conditions varied greatly 
depending on local commitment to the Nazi cause or the ability of the SS 
to coerce compliance. In terms of their design, the camps generally differed 
little from camps established in Germany and played similar roles in imple- 
menting Nazi brutality. 

Camps were the main mechanism for dealing with opponents across most 
of Europe, but the regime adopted a different approach in Central and East- 
ern Europe. Hitler appointed Himmler to the new office of Reich Commis- 
sar for the Strengthening of German Nationhood with authority to deport 
hundreds of thousands of Jews and others from areas annexed by Germany 
to make way for ethnic Germans being resettled “back to the Reich” from 
the Soviet Union and other territories in Eastern Europe, the Balkans, and 
Italy. The Jewish deportees were sent to the General Government district 
until German administrators there balked, complaining that they were 
already struggling to deal with the district’s large Jewish population. The 
deportations also strained the railway system already struggling with 
military-industrial demands. Himmler reluctantly halted the deportations, 
so Officials had to deal with Jews locally and soon hit upon ghettos as the 
solution. Hitler reportedly considered ghettoization for Jewish Germans as 
early as 1935, remarking privately: “Out of all the professions, into a ghetto, 
enclosed in a territory where they can behave as becomes their nature, while 
the German people look on as one looks at wild animals.” The idea resur- 
faced from time to time but was dismissed for a variety of reasons, mostly 
because large concentrations were regarded as security risks. 

There was no uniform policy for ghetto formation, although Reinhard 
Heydrich, one of Himmler’s top deputies and a principal organizer of the 
Holocaust, brought some degree of coordination over the different and often 
competing organizations active in the east as Party and government officials 
endeavored to integrate their jurisdictions into the Nazi empire. Hundreds 
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of ghettos proliferated across annexed Polish territories and the General 
Government district. Ghetto formation later swept east following closely 
behind Hitler’s armies as they rampaged into Soviet territory. Estimates vary 
and there are likely many smaller, undocumented ghettos, but Nazi officials 
established somewhere in the range of 140 ghettos in annexed Polish terri- 
tories, 380 in the General Government district, and around 600 in occupied 
Soviet lands (see figure 7.3). Nazi authorities did not establish ghettos in 
Germany proper or the rest of Europe aside from a few exceptions, although 
some client states formed ghettos under varying degrees of pressure.‘ 

It is tempting to lump the ghettos together, but there were significant 
differences. Larger ghettos tended to be walled or fenced, while ghettos in 
smaller towns and villages were generally open, relying on decrees to regu- 
late when or if Jews could leave (figure 7.7). Smaller ghettos in Polish regions 
were gradually dissolved and their inhabitants transferred to a larger ghetto, 
a concentration camp, or directly to a death camp. The closure of ghettos in 
occupied Soviet territory usually meant marching Jews into nearby woods 
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Figure 7.7. A Surviving Section of Wall That Surrounded the Kraköw Ghetto 
The Nazi regime established countless ghettos across Europe. Some ghettos were like cities 
onto themselves and lasted a considerable time, but most were relatively small and simply 
served to congregate Jews temporarily until they were executed or deported to larger ghettos 
or camps. This surviving section of wall once surrounded the ghetto in Kraköw. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 
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where SS death squads, police reservists, and local accomplices executed 
them en masse. The remaining ghettos tended to be in larger cities. 

Officials initially conceived of ghettos as temporary measures until Jews 
could be deported farther east. This changed after the invasion of the Soviet 
Union in 1941, as discussed later in the chapter. Authorities had consider- 
able latitude in dealing with ghettos in their respective areas. Some regarded 
ghettos as resources to be exploited, while others wanted the Jews elimi- 
nated as rapidly as possible. The matter was never resolved definitively, but 
by late 1942, the remaining ghettos basically evolved into slave labor camps 
that happened to be located in urban areas. These ghettos were not mere 
footnotes along the path to genocide; rather, they served a broader role in 
continuing the process of isolating, exploiting, and liquidating any Jews that 
fell within Hitler’s grasp. 

Himmler pushed for a more systematic program to build the newly won 
German “living space” in the east. Sometime in early 1940, Himmler ordered 
Konrad Meyer, a professor of agronomy at Berlin University and member of 
Himmler’s staff, to coordinate efforts to develop an overall blueprint, which 
soon evolved into the so-called General Plan East. Himmler hoped this plan 
would stake his claim over the eastern territories and ensure that he would 
ultimately prevail over Göring and Alfred Rosenberg as the top authority in 
resettling the region. Rosenberg won out, sort of, with his appointment by 
Hitler in July 1941 to the newly created post of Reich Minister for the Occu- 
pied Eastern Territories, but his position was seriously undermined from the 
start by Himmler, the military, other ministers, and ultimately Hitler. 

On the eve of the invasion of the Soviet Union, Himmler ordered Meyer 
to produce an expanded plan for colonizing eastern territories. This General 
Plan East went through several iterations, but no final copies are known to 
have survived the war. Based on secondhand summaries, the plan evolved 
into a much more ambitious program as German forces marched east. The 
last known, but probably not final version, produced in early 1942, called for 
the expulsion of around fifty million people from the area roughly between 
Warsaw, St. Petersburg, and Crimea to Siberia, where presumably the vast 
majority would die. Several million would remain behind to toil as slaves. 
Around ten million Germans and others deemed worthy of assimilation 
would settle the region initially in three main concentrations: Ingermann- 
land centered roughly on Novgorod, Russia; Gotengau encompassing cen- 
tral Ukraine and Crimea; and Memel-Narew covering much of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and portions of Belarus and Poland. A series of around three dozen 
frontier strongholds, located roughly every one hundred kilometers along 
main transportation routes, would link these colonies back to Germany 
proper. In total, Meyer called for fourteen strongholds in the General Gov- 
ernment, nine in Ukraine, and fourteen in the Baltic area, with the expecta- 
tion that plunder and slave labor would fund the entire enterprise (figure 
7.8). Himmler probably gained Hitler’s approval during summer 1942 to 
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Figure 7.8. Map of the General Plan East 

The SS developed several versions of the General Plan East, but the basic premise was to devel- 
op a long-range blueprint to fundamentally transform much of Eastern Europe into a German 
colonial possession while eliminating most other occupants through starvation or expulsion to 
Siberia. This map depicted the initial zones of colonization, indicated by diagonal lines, sup- 
ported by various strongholds, marked by the triangles, circles, and diamonds. 

Source: Meyer, Generalplan Ost: Rechtliche, wirstschaftliche und räumliche Gundlagen des Ostaufbaues, 101. 
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begin implementation that fall. In October 1942, Himmler ordered that 
Zamość near Lublin in the General Government be transformed into the first 
stronghold and a new colony Hegewald be established in central Ukraine.® 

Himmler envisioned these as tests for his broader colonial fantasies, but 
they soon faced numerous challenges and barely got off the ground before 
being overtaken by the shifting fortunes of war. The SS construction bat- 
talions slated to build these strongholds were diverted to transportation 
and fortification works. The program did further the expansion of the 
concentration camp system outside of Germany. In summer 1941, Himmler 
ordered the construction of the Lublin (Majdanek) concentration camp. Once 
complete, the camps would hold up to 50,000 POWs, who would provide 
the labor for transforming the region into a model stronghold.“ In the end, 
Lublin made relatively little contribution to Himmler’s grandiose resettle- 
ment plans, but it and other camps played key roles in answering another 
question—namely, what to do about the Jewish ghettos. Their populations 
had swelled in size. Warsaw’s ghetto, for example, reached around 460,000 
inhabitants in March 1941.% Himmler, Heydrich, and other Nazi officials 
were increasingly concerned that these ghettos constituted a security, health, 
and racial threat to the Nazi state and German people. 


Death Camps 


The ghetto problem and a confluence of other factors came together in 1941 
to bring about the most murderous phase of the Nazi building program. 
First, there was a pressing need to replace housing destroyed by Allied 
bombers. Following a large raid on Hamburg in September 1941, Gauleiter 
Karl Kaufmann petitioned Hitler to approve the deportation of Jews from 
his district to provide replacement housing for homeless Germans. Within 
weeks, Jewish Germans were being shipped off for “resettlement” in the 
General Government, thus advancing the regime’s long-held goal of ridding 
Greater Germany of Jews. Most deportees initially wound up in one of the 
larger ghettos, which only worsened overcrowding. Second, Himmler was 
working to empty the occupied eastern territories of non-Aryans to make 
way for the General Plan East. An influx of more Jews was unwelcome. 
Third, the regime’s killing apparatus had gained considerable experience 
gassing patients through the Action T4 euthanasia program. These “experts” 
provided a core cadre that would set up the day-to-day mechanisms of geno- 
cide. Finally, and perhaps most important, Hitler ordered that the invasion 
of the Soviet Union be executed with wanton and unbridled brutality. 
These factors led the regime to embark upon the systematic extermination 
of Europe’s Jews, the so-called final solution to the Jewish question. It is un- 
clear when the decision was made. It is possible that there was not really a 
single final decision ordering the Holocaust but rather a series of incremental 
steps made by Hitler, Himmler, and their subordinates through the summer 
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and fall of 1941.% Heydrich received approval to begin deporting Jews from 
Greater Germany and Western Europe to the east during the early stages of 
the Soviet invasion. The goal still seemed to be the deportation of Jews to 
reservations deep in occupied Soviet territory. Auschwitz would serve as a 
transit point on this journey, where those too weak to continue would be 
sorted out and killed, while the rest would continue on toward whatever 
fate awaited them in the east. Military setbacks eliminated the possibility of 
designating reservations around the Urals or beyond. 

The deportations continued apace regardless, so that Himmler had 
little choice but to pack more and more Jews into ghettos, especially the 
Litzmannstadt (Lödz, Poland) ghetto in Wartheland. Gauleiter Arthur Grei- 
ser hoped to transform his province into a model German Gau but was now 
confronted with a great influx of Jews, which he regarded as an acute threat 
to state security and public health. In response, Greiser ordered the opening 
of the Kulmhof (Chetmno) death camp in December 1941 to alleviate over- 
crowding in the ghetto and advance the Germanization of his region. 

The SS opened another camp near the village of Maly Trostenets southeast 
of Minsk, Belarus. Originally a POW camp, the site soon became a mass ex- 
ecution ground for Jews. The SS apparently envisioned the facility as playing 
a paramount role in reordering the region’s demography. The SS placed an 
order for thirty-two cremation ovens in November 1941, ostensibly to help 
contain a typhus epidemic among German soldiers on the eastern front, but 
it is easy to imagine the ovens being used to dispose of murdered civilians. 
The SS eventually canceled the order and redirected some of the ovens to 
Birkenau.” Kulmhof and Maly Trostenets had no purpose other than exter- 
mination and helped speed the transition from the mass shootings of the 
death squads to mobile gassing vans and eventually the fixed gas chambers 
used with such lethality during Operation Reinhardt. At Maly Trostenets, 
victims were first herded into trenches and shot, but gas vans were later 
employed to ease the strain on the executioners. At Kulmhof, SS guards fun- 
neled prisoners through a converted cellar of a manor house to be stripped 
before being led to vans parked outside for gassing. Both were steps to- 
ward streamlining the processes of deportation, dispossession, and extermi- 
nation. By the end of 1941, the stage was set for the systematic exploitation 
and murder of Europe’s Jews. 

Whatever the sequence, there is no doubt that Hitler and his top lieutenants 
knew the regime was systematically exterminating Jews and others, even if 
they spoke in euphemisms like “special treatment” or “resettlement.” Greiser 
had opened Kulmhof; Rosenberg discussed bringing T4 personnel east to 
carry on their work; death squads methodically rampaged across occupied 
Soviet lands, liquidating ghetto after ghetto. These approaches, however, 
proved impractical for murdering Jews in Central Europe where populations 
were much larger and more concentrated, in the Balkans where Nazi client 
states ruled, or in Germany and the rest of Western Europe where the regime 
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remained nervous about maintaining public order. Himmler’s solution was 
Operation Reinhardt, which called for the construction of new extermina- 
tion camps. Unlike regular concentration and labor camps in which inmates 
died slowly through starvation, disease, and exposure, these camps had no 
purpose other than immediate and efficient murder on an industrial scale. 
Himmler had Heydrich convene the Wannsee Conference on the outskirts 
of Berlin in January 1942 to assert SS control over the deportation of Jews 
from across Europe and their eventual fate in the east. The other authorities 
readily acquiesced. 

Benefiting from experience gained through the T4 program, Kulmhof, 
and Maly Trostenets, among other killing sites, preliminary planning began 
in late summer or fall 1941 under the direction of Richard Thomalla, a top 
SS civil engineer in the General Government, for new extermination camps 
at Belzec, Sobibór, and Treblinka.° Construction began first at Belzec by 
December 1941, with mass executions commencing in March 1942. SS of- 
ficer Christian Wirth, an experienced police detective and main figure in 
the T4 program, took over as commandant of Belzec and, in this position, 
experimented with different killing procedures. Wirth’s ruthless determi- 
nation soon garnered him supervisory authority over the other Reinhardt 
camps so that he could “improve” the extermination process at Sobibör and 
Treblinka.” The Lublin camp also made a relatively small contribution to 
the operation, although it simultaneously continued to function as a regular 
concentration camp. 

The camps required relatively little in terms of actual design and construc- 
tion. First, they were intended to be temporary. Second, Thomalla could 
draw on standardized templates, available through Kammler’s SS building 
office, for barracks, canteens, watchtowers, and other common components 
of concentration camps. Finally, the camps did not require extensive bar- 
racks, robust security enclosures, or other facilities since the camps main- 
tained quite small prisoner populations, which were in any case routinely 
exterminated and replaced by new arrivals. 

The Reinhardt camps were located in relatively secluded, rural areas, yet 
relatively close to the major General Government ghettos and a railroad line 
(see figure 7.3). They were rather small, usually covering less than one square 
kilometer, and roughly rectangular in shape surrounded by watchtowers and 
barbed wire camouflaged with branches and saplings to hide camp activity 
from outsiders. The camps were normally divided into three highly segre- 
gated spaces. There was a living space for the camp staff, a processing space 
for arriving prisoners, and finally an extermination space for gassing pris- 
oners and disposing of corpses. The living space contained housing for the 
camp’s relatively small SS detachment, auxiliary guards, and prisoner work 
crews granted brief reprieves from execution while they sorted the posses- 
sions of those already murdered and performed other camp duties. 
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The processing spaces were rather small areas adjacent the main train 
platform. Prisoners were released from the cattle cars in groups, depending 
on the capacity of the gas chambers. Initial capacities likely ranged from 100 
to 200 people at the start of the operation to 400 to 500 by the end. Men were 
immediately separated from women and children, and each group sent to 
separate areas to be stripped and robbed. From there, guards whipped the 
prisoners as they ran through a narrow fenced corridor of 100 to 150 meters 
that led to the extermination spaces, generally furthest removed from the 
train platform. Guards quickly herded prisoners into gas chambers dis- 
guised as showers where they died from asphyxiation. The execution spaces 
also contained small work camps for prisoners who cleared the gas cham- 
bers and buried and later cremated the corpses.” 

By December 1943, the SS and its accomplices had exterminated the vast 
majority of Jews in annexed and occupied Poland. During the liquidation of 
Warsaw’s ghetto from July to September 1942, for example, Nazi troopers 
and their auxiliaries sent around 265,000 people to Treblinka for immediate 
extermination; around 11,000 were dispatched to other labor camps, and 
some 10,000 died in the ghetto, reducing the overall population by around 
90 percent.” Many Jewish populations across Europe suffered a similar fate 
as the SS systematically combed areas under their control. In total, Him- 
mler’s SS organized the murder in under two years of around 2 to 2.5 million 
people, mostly Jews and Romani, in these extermination camps. This does 
not include an additional two million people murdered concurrently during 
“normal” operations at Auschwitz and hundreds of other camps, as well as 
those summarily executed in assorted ghettos and killing fields scattered 
across Central and Eastern Europe.” Their mission largely accomplished, 
Himmler ordered the main Reinhardt camps closed and all traces of their 
existence erased. At this point, the murderous pace of the Holocaust slowed 
somewhat as the majority of Jews, Romani, Soviet POWs, and others slated 
for extermination were already dead. Survivors were either laboring on war- 
critical projects or somewhat protected in Germany’s client states. 


The Imperfection of Genocide 


The Reinhardt camps also became superfluous following the reconfiguration 
of the Lublin and Auschwitz concentration camps into hybrid concentration- 
extermination camps. During his visit to Auschwitz in March 1941, Himmler 
ordered both camps expanded to accommodate 30,000 to 50,000 prisoners. 
Himmler later ordered an additional camp near Auschwitz, named Birke- 
nau, to house around 100,000 prisoners. Construction began in October. By 
mid-1942, Birkenau and Lublin had operational gassing facilities until the 
latter ceased gassing in late 1943. At that point, Birkenau took over as the 
main extermination camp while simultaneously continuing to function as a 
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Figure 7.9. Aerial Photo of the Auschwitz and Birkenau Area 
Auschwitz and Birkenau were around 1.5 kilometers apart, while Monowitz, labeled here as I. G. 
Farben Complex, was around 3 kilometers in the opposite direction. This photo of the area was 
one of many taken by Allied reconnaissance aircraft in 1944 and 1945, but their significance went 
unnoticed until CIA employees reexamined the images in the 1970s. The labels date to this second- 
ary examination. 
Source: National Archives and Records Administration, College Park. 


labor-processing center in conjunction with the original Auschwitz camp, the 
Monowitz camp, and dozens of smaller labor subcamps scattered through- 
out an area of nearly forty square kilometers designated by the SS as its 
exclusive “area of interest” (figure 7.9). 

Initial plans were completed and construction had commenced before 
Bischoff arrived in October 1941, but he would shape the camp’s design in 
decisive ways. Ertl had already worked up plans for around 180 single-story, 
reddish-brick barracks each housing 550 inmates. One of Bischoff’s most im- 
mediate decisions was to increase this capacity to 744 prisoners; in practice, 
barracks often exceeded that and at times housed as many as 1,000. Bischoff 
also left his mark on the camp’s internal structure. SS camps normally ar- 
ranged their buildings in rectangular grids but were otherwise open within 
the main perimeter fencing. In contrast, Bischoff divided Birkenau into 
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subsections separated by barbed wire to further control and isolate prison- 
ers. The subsections grew progressively larger, but the number of latrines, 
kitchens, and washrooms remained constant. 

Even by concentration camp standards, conditions at Birkenau were ter- 
rible. Inmates had about one-sixth the living space proscribed for inmates 
at other concentration camps. Every washroom and latrine served around 
8,000 inmates, far beyond what was possible. Relatively few POWs survived 
long enough to reach Birkenau. Those who arrived died at an astonishing 
rate. Kammler eventually learned of those losses and was displeased as this 
vital slave labor force dwindled so rapidly. In response, he approved the im- 
mediate delivery of 253 prefabricated army horse stables, each housing 400 
prisoners, which could be assembled faster than brick barracks (figure 7.10).” 

Kammler and Bischoff worked up a series of ever-larger camp plans re- 
flecting Himmler’s evolving intentions for the site (figure 7.11). The camp 
expanded quickly into a massive complex spanning around five square 
kilometers with more than 300 buildings and reaching a peak population 


Figure 7.10. Horse Stables Used as Prisoner Barracks at Birkenau 

SS planners struggled to keep pace with the rapid expansion of building projects around 
Auschwitz, and so they turned to standardized horse stables as makeshift barracks for the 
burgeoning number of prisoners at Birkenau. These simple wooden structures were cheap 
and easy to assemble but offered squalid living conditions. Some stables were modified to 
function as latrines, kitchens, washrooms, and storerooms. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 
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Figure 7.11. SS Architects at Work in the SS Construction Office at Auschwitz 

This photo shows SS architects in the SS construction office for Auschwitz engaged in appar- 
ently routine activities. There is no way to tell exactly what they are working on, but the 
apparent normality of the scene belies the horrific consequences of their work. 

Source: Archive-Birkenau Memorial and Museum, Oswiecim, Poland. 


of around 90,000 by fall 1943.” The end result was a long rectangular camp 
measuring around 1,700 by 700 meters with SS barracks and other facili- 
ties appended roughly halfway along the eastern side and an assortment 
of extermination and cremation facilities, discussed later in the chapter, 
along the western side. 

The main trunk of the camp consisted of three main sections. The south- 
ernmost section composed of the earlier brick barracks, named BI, originally 
served to quarantine and delouse newly arrived POWs but eventually be- 
came the women’s camp. This was divided from the middle BII and north- 
ern BIII sections by the railroad siding and the infamous ramp where SS doc- 
tors conducted the selections. BII and BIII were nearly identical, except that 
BIII was only partially completed. Like BI, the barracks were arranged in 
rigid grid formations, but because BII and BIII were so much larger, Bischoff 
had them fenced off into ten subsections, as noted earlier. In addition to 
restricting movement, the subsections also helped distinguish between 
categories of prisoners, with subsections generally housing a specific group 
(e.g., Romani, Hungarian women, families deported from Theresienstadt, 
etc.). Most subsections consisted of twenty-eight barracks, in addition to two 
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barracks each for kitchens, storerooms, washrooms, and latrines, all using 
wooden stables. BII also had specialized subsections consisting of hospitals 
and morgues along its western edge. In a macabre twist, Bischoff’s revisions 
resulted in an internal spatial structure that bore unmistakable similarities to 
the cellular-based towns envisioned by Gottfried Feder, Carl Culemann, and 
Speer (figure 7.12). This parallel extended all the way down to the individual 
prisoner. The brick barracks in the women’s section, for example, were 
subdivided into sixty-two bays, which were further subdivided into three 
vertically stacked sleeping niches, sort of like crude “bunk beds,” with each 
originally planned to accommodate three prisoners but increased to four at 
Bischoff’s order and often more in practice. 
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Figürè 7.12. Aerial Photo of Birkenau Concentration and Death ane 

This aerial view of Birkenau hints at the immense scale of the combined concentration and death 
camp. The camp consisted of distinct rectangular sections built roughly from left to right. From the 
left, section BI included brick barracks and generally housed female prisoners. Separated by the 
infamous rail line and ramp for selections, BII, the middle block, was composed of wooden horse 
stables converted to barracks and subdivided into seven subsections, including the so-called central 
camp sauna in the top center. Furthest to the right, section BII! would have mirrored BII but was 
only partially constructed. 

Source: National Archives and Records Administration, College Park. 
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Birkenau’s purpose took another turn as the camp expanded. Himmler ac- 
cepted the industrialization of Upper Silesia at the expense of his vision for 
a model agrarian settlement, but the initial victories against the Soviet Union 
meant he could merely shift his goals to the vast expanses of occupied Soviet 
territory. The Auschwitz region was no longer Himmler’s end goal, but it 
would provide the means to build his settlement schemes further to the east 
by becoming a slave labor complex supporting armaments production. By 
August 1942, Himmler ordered Birkenau further expanded to hold 200,000 
prisoners. The supply of Soviet POWs was mostly depleted by this point, so 
Himmler looked elsewhere for slaves to fuel the machinations of his new em- 
pire. Those Jewish populations not exterminated during Operation Reinhardt 
and associated operations were the only realistic sources in terms of size and 
accessibility. Himmler decided that Birkenau would now serve as a hybrid 
death-labor camp. Those Jews deemed capable of work would be processed 
into the general camp population and assigned to work crews at Birkenau or 
any number of other locations. Those not selected would be exterminated as 
fast as the gassing chambers could manage. This decision reflected divergent 
priorities within the SS leadership where some, like Kammler, needed Jews 
kept alive, at least temporarily, to meet his building assignments, economic 
quotas, and so on, while others, like Heydrich, prioritized the perceived ra- 
cial imperative of ridding Europe of Jews once and for all. The SS eventually 
arrived at something of a compromise through 1943. Those Jews deemed 
unfit for work would be exterminated; those few selected to work would toil 
for the SS, doomed to slower “extermination through work.”” 

As Bischoff and his colleagues readied Birkenau’s killing machinery, Him- 
mler realized the deportation of Jewish Germans was more difficult than 
expected due to complications with other authorities. So Himmler turned 
to the Nazi’s Slovak puppet state. After some hesitation, the Slovak gov- 
ernment agreed to send tens of thousands of Jewish Slovaks to Germany 
to work in armaments factories, most of whom were initially processed 
through Birkenau. These first deportations did not involve selections, since 
deportees were purposely chosen to include only young, healthy individu- 
als. Yet the Slovak government, now struggling to support a growing per- 
centage of Jewish elderly, children, or other non-workers, eventually agreed 
to ship the remainder of its Jewish population to Germany beginning in 
March 1942. These Jews from Slovakia, as well as Upper Silesia, selected 
as unfit to work would be the first populations exterminated at Birkenau 
through planned mass gassings.” 

Birkenau was not unique in its incredibly murderous conditions, but 
its gassing and cremation facilities were remarkable. Indeed, the time and 
attention devoted to the crematoria stood in stark contrast to the relative 
disinterest in prisoner latrines, washrooms, and barracks. The regime had 
been experimenting with execution by gassing for several years. The first 
experiments began in late 1939 in preparation for the T4 program, which 
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used carbon monoxide asphyxiation to euthanize patients with disabilities 
(see figure 7.3).”* Himmler hoped this same method could be adapted for 
use by his death squads roaming the occupied eastern territories. The first 
attempts used mobile gassing vans that funneled their exhaust into the rear 
cargo compartment, killing a couple dozen people at a time. It was a short 
step from there to using stationary diesel motors to pump carbon monoxide 
exhaust into a larger room to increase the scale of executions. Gassing facili- 
ties were fully operational at the main extermination camps by mid-1942. 
Several other concentration camps were experimenting with gassing cham- 
bers on smaller scales. 

The first gas chambers were provisional. At Belzec, they were modified 
wooden barracks, but these chambers could not kill prisoners fast enough 
and were soon replaced by a concrete building covering around 240 square 
meters. Inside, six gas chambers had a total capacity of around 1,500 people. 
The pattern was similar at Treblinka, the last of the Reinhardt camps, where 
killing commenced in July 1942 with three gas chambers measuring roughly 
4 by 4 meters housed in a stout brick building. By the following spring, 
the SS added a second gassing building with ten, slightly larger chambers, 
greatly increasing its killing capacity and eventually making Treblinka the 
second deadliest camp after Birkenau.” The SS initially buried corpses only 
to discover later that mass human decomposition made it impossible to con- 
ceal the crimes, so the bodies were exhumed and cremated. 

The disposal of corpses posed an ongoing problem for the SS. Initially, 
Himmler had little alternative to transporting the deceased to local coro- 
ners for determinations of cause of death and cremation in accordance with 
existing law. This made it harder to conceal the SS’s murderous methods, 
so Himmler had strong incentive to replace local coroners with camp doc- 
tors and municipal crematoria with in-camp facilities. Soon SS planners in- 
cluded crematoria as standard camp components. Because the death camps 
required cremation on an unprecedented scale, the SS turned to outside 
experts. The Erfurt-based J. A. Topf and Sons, one of Germany’s leading 
firms in industrial-scale incineration and cremation, played the leading role, 
although other firms contributed as well. Ludwig and Ernst-Wolfgang Topf, 
owners of the company, were Party members, but the main liaison with the 
SS was Kurt Priifer, the firm’s chief engineer and also a Party member. Topf 
had already filled the first SS contracts for cremation ovens for Dachau and 
Buchenwald by the end of 1939, but these had relatively limited capacities. 
The SS’s initial order in May 1940 for a cremation oven for the Auschwitz 
parent camp seemed in line with these earlier sales. Dejaco and Ertl, in one 
of their first collaborations, converted an ammunition storage bunker, a low 
brick and concrete bunker just outside the main prisoner camp, into Crema- 
torium I. Priifer installed the first double-chamber oven, estimated to have 
a daily capacity of seventy corpses. The project was completed in June with 
the first cremations in August.” 
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From there, the evolution of Crematorium I into a dedicated killing- 
cremation facility, as well as gassing and cremation at Auschwitz and 
Birkenau in general, was highly contingent as builders encountered nu- 
merous technical, material, and security challenges. The SS and its civilian 
contractors responded with varying degrees of ingenuity, improvisation, 
and incompetence over the next four years, in addition to determined ruth- 
lessness. Bischoff soon determined that Crematorium I was insufficient for 
the expected rates of “normal” attrition through starvation, disease, and 
brutality that would accompany the planned expansion of both camps. 
Dejaco produced initial plans in October 1941 that called for a new crema- 
torium, eventually designated as Crematorium II, next to Crematorium I 
that would house five triple-chamber ovens for a simultaneous capacity of 
fifteen corpses. Crematorium I would be upgraded with two additional sets 
of double-chamber ovens. These modifications created a need for a more 
robust ventilation system in Crematorium I to fan the flames of the new ov- 
ens and ventilate the morgue, where the stench of decomposing bodies was 
overpowering since the cremation process was much slower. At this point, 
there was no evidence that Bischoff or anybody else considered adding gas 
chambers to the crematoria, but the newly ventilated morgues needed just a 
few minor adjustments to serve that purpose.*! 

As Bischoff and his team readied these crematoria, other SS officers experi- 
mented with the fumigant Zyklon B. Manufactured by the Frankfurt-based 
Degesch firm, Zyklon B had been used regularly for delousing barracks and 
clothing since summer 1940. SS officers successfully tested its effectiveness 
for mass murder in September 1941. Following this discovery, converting the 
morgue in Crematorium I into a gas chamber was relatively easy. Gassing 
was underway by December 1941, but efforts to march victims through the 
camp and then conceal their murder proved very difficult and disruptive to 
regular camp operations. It was apparent that hundreds could be gassed in 
minutes but disposal of the corpses took much longer, hence the need for 
new and larger crematoria. By early 1942, Kammler and Bischoff, along with 
camp commandant Rudolf Höss, agreed that future gassing operations, as 
well as the planned Crematorium II, would relocate to Birkenau and that 
Crematorium I be decommissioned.” 

Höss turned first to a farmhouse set back in the forest just west of Birke- 
nau to accomplish the camp’s new gassing mission. The farmhouse was duly 
converted and designated Bunker 1, or the “red house,” with a maximum 
capacity of 300 to 400 people. Gassing started by May 1942, but the facility 
was cumbersome to reset between gassings due to poor ventilation. The 
bunker often had to be left open overnight to air out before corpses could 
be removed.® Höss ordered the conversion of a second nearby farmhouse, 
designated as Bunker 2 or the “white house.” Gassing started there by June, 
but it too suffered from poor ventilation. At this point, Birkenau was still 
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mainly dealing with the camp’s regular death rate, which worsened greatly 
following a typhus outbreak that summer. 

In response, Héss ramped up the scale of gassing those deemed unfit to 
work instead of simply allowing them to die through attrition. The bodies 
were initially buried, as had been the practice at Belzec, and then later cre- 
mated outside. This laborious process made clear the importance of having 
an industrial-scale crematorium. Höss’s actions were largely driven by local 
conditions, but they made Birkenau the logical choice to become the chief 
extermination camp once Himmler ordered the Reinhardt camps closed. 
Birkenau was centrally located and had new gassing facilities. Operation 
Reinhardt had also shown that the key limiting factor was not extermination 
but rather cremation. Birkenau offered a ready solution with its new, large 
Crematorium II under construction.™ 

It was soon apparent that the new crematorium in Birkenau was insuffi- 
cient in light of Himmler’s decision to expand Birkenau’s permanent popula- 
tion while simultaneously consolidating gassing activities there. Priifer made 
several trips to Auschwitz by August to inspect the two existing crematoria 
and plan three additional crematoria. In addition to Crematorium II already 
under construction with five triple-chamber ovens, the SS and Priifer agreed 
to build an identical Crematorium III (figure 7.13). These buildings would be 
located at the end of the railroad ramp opposite the main camp entrance, so 
that those not selected could be dispatched speedily. Crematorium IV and V 
were each slated to house two three-chamber ovens and positioned to sup- 
port the gassing operations in Bunkers 1 and 2. The crematoria were rather 
unremarkable in appearance with long rectangular floor plans and brick 
exteriors not terribly dissimilar from the brick barracks in size, shape, and 
materials other than having oversized, thick rectangular chimneys. 

Prüfer, Bischoff, Dejaco, Ertl, and an assortment of other SS, civilian, and 
prisoner engineers, architects, and skilled laborers made several modifica- 
tions in response to material shortages, faulty designs, and harsh weather 
as they rushed to get the crematoria operational.” Winter conditions 
made gassing in the bunkers especially challenging due to heating and 
ventilation issues. It is not exactly clear when, but SS planners decided 
to consolidate gassing operations in the new crematoria, likely the result 
of experience gained from early gassings at Auschwitz and Birkenau, as 
well as lessons learned from the Reinhardt camps. Dejaco supervised the 
drafting of revised designs, which were complete by December 1942. This 
redesign entailed relatively few changes, most important, modifying the 
cellar morgues to have an airtight chamber, ventilation systems, reinforced 
doors, and fake shower fixtures. 

Notably, Dejaco’s initial design for Crematorium II included a chute. 
This allowed corpses to slide down into the cellar morgue to await crema- 
tion, a clear sign that the murders were expected to take place elsewhere, 
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Figure 7.13. Aerial Photo of Crematorium II and Crematorium III at Birkenau 

This aerial reconnaissance photo shows Crematorium II and Crematorium III in operation with a 
train parked at the ramp while guards sort groups of prisoners for forced labor or the nearby gas 
chambers. Barracks from sections BI and BII are visible to the left. 

Source: National Archives and Records Administration, College Park. 


most likely the bunkers. The revised design replaced the chute with stairs 
descending down to undressing and gassing rooms, a clear sign that the 
murders would take place in the crematorium. Crematorium II and its twin 
Crematorium II would have around one hundred square meters for gas 
chambers that could be crammed with 500 to 700 people. Crematoria IV and 
V had about half that capacity. The basic plans for Birkenau as an extermina- 
tion center were largely set. 

The SS wasted no time testing Crematorium II after its completion in 
March 1943. A transport of around 2,000 Jews arrived from Kraköw. SS doc- 
tors immediately selected 1,492 for gassing.** Crematorium IV was finished 
at around the same time, followed by Crematorium V in April, and finally 
Crematorium III in June. The rectangular layouts of the crematoria allowed a 
progression of rooms for undressing, gassing, and finally cremation. Prison- 
ers normally entered Crematoria II and III by descending stairs down into 
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the basement to find undressing rooms and then the “showers” where they 
were murdered. Prisoner work crews transported the corpses via a small 
elevator up to the ground floor for cremation. Crematoria IV and V were the 
first structures purposely designed from the start to be combination murder- 
cremation facilities. They were also redbrick buildings with slightly pitched 
roofs, but all operations were on ground level. 

The interior layout was undoubtedly an “improvement” in terms of ef- 
ficiency from earlier crematoria but still seemed cumbersome. Prisoners 
entered through a doorway along one of the longer sides of the rectangular 
structure. From there, they entered a small vestibule. To their right was a 
short corridor leading to the two gas chambers; to their left was the morgue, 
the crematoria’s largest interior space. In warmer weather, prisoners un- 
dressed outside and were directed to their left down the corridor to the gas 
chambers. From there, the corpses had to be hauled back through the cor- 
ridor and vestibule to the morgue. The two quadruple-chamber cremation 
ovens, originally intended for Maly Trostenets, were housed in a room at 
the opposite end of the building from the gas chambers. In colder weather, 
the process was even more cumbersome. The victims entered the vestibule 
and turned right into the morgue to undress. Guards then herded prisoners 
back through the vestibule and down the corridor to the gas chambers. Once 
killed, the corpses then went back through the corridor and vestibule to re- 
turn to the morgue.” The most logical and obvious spatial sequence would 
seem to be entrance, undressing, gassing, morgue, and cremation arranged 
lengthwise through the building, but none of the crematoria followed this 
progression. The crematoria designs are generally interpreted as the epitome 
of a well-ordered extermination machine, but the building of the crematoria 
was just another example of many within the Nazi building program of 
poorly conceived plans, shifting priorities, and hurried improvisation. 

Cremation remained a significant limiting factor despite the new facilities. 
It took between ten to fifteen minutes to gas each group. Combined with 
time to reset the undressing areas and gas chambers, the murder of each 
group required around two hours once they arrived at the crematoria. The 
process of cremation took much longer. For example, the selection and 
killing of the first transport processed through Crematorium II mentioned 
previously lasted just a few hours, but it took two days to dispose of the 
corpses.** Even worse for the SS and Prüfer, Kopf’s ovens broke down 
frequently due to design flaws, shoddy workmanship, and overuse. Most 
crematoria only managed to run a few months before some problem, mostly 
related to the ovens, put them out of operation. Even when working, the 
ovens proved much slower than promised. As a result, the SS returned to 
cremation in open-air trenches and pyres using techniques first developed 
at Kulmhof for heaping corpses and gas-soaked wood upon a supersized 
grill of crisscrossed railroad tracks. This low-tech method of open-air fires 
disposed of more corpses than the cutting-edge crematoria. 
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Birkenau had the capacity to kill around 8,700 people and cremate some- 
where around 4,700 bodies over a twenty-four-hour period when all fa- 
cilities were operational, which was seldom.” Birkenau reached its ghastly 
peak during spring and summer 1944 as trainloads of Jewish Hungarians 
arrived, totaling more than 430,000, in addition to steady shipments from the 
Litzmannstadt ghetto and trainloads of other Jews, Romani, and others from 
assorted locations across Hitler’s crumbling empire. Most faced prompt ex- 
termination. In addition to the gassing facilities, another notable alteration in 
killing operations at Birkenau was that trains pulled quite far into the camp 
to unload prisoners compared to the Reinhardt camps. Birkenau’s rail siding 
also branched into three parallel spurs surrounding the ramp before ending 
almost directly between Crematorium II and III compared to the Reinhardt 
camps, where prisoners had to run several hundred meters to their deaths. 

It is unclear if this proximity substantially increased Birkenau’s murder- 
ous capacity. Presumably, the multiple spurs helped during periods of high 
train traffic, but the most tangible result in terms of construction was the 
need for a large gatehouse spanning the place where the rail line entered 
the camp. Such a structure was not necessary at the Reinhardt camps since 
they were temporary installations. In contrast, Birkenau was intended to 
support the decades-long project of Germanizing the conquered eastern 
territories. A Polish inmate finished the initial plan for the gatehouse in No- 
vember 1941. The plans initially only included the tower over the rail line 
and the southern half of the structure, which also included a gateway for 
vehicles. The structure was not extended to the north until 1943, resulting 
in a basically symmetrical structure. The gatehouse had a reddish brick ex- 
terior and long rectangular layout, much like the barracks and crematoria, 
but its steeper roof pitch and three-story, square watchtower spanning the 
rail line gave the building a more imposing presence (figure 7.14). The gate- 
house and rail line were finished in late 1943 and early 1944, respectively, 
just in time for the arrival of the first trainloads of Jewish Hungarians. The 
gatehouse had little impact on camp operations but became one of the Nazi 
regime’s more menacing structures. 

In all, the SS murdered somewhere between 1.1 and 1.3 million people 
at Birkenau, the vast majority Jews, before Soviet forces liberated the camp 
in January 1945. Perhaps around 80 percent were killed upon arrival, while 
around 125,000 of those selected to work survived the war.” Other concentra- 
tion camps gradually acquired their own gassing and cremation facilities. At 
Dachau, for example, the SS had added a small, single-oven crematorium by 
1939 and a larger four-oven crematorium and gas chamber in 1942. In most 
instances, as at Dachau, the ovens failed to keep pace with the thousands of 
prisoners dying “naturally” of disease, starvation, and cruelty inflicted by 
guards. The gas chambers at these other facilities were generally used on an 
experimental and limited basis compared to the main death camps. Inmates 
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Figure 7.14. The Gatehouse Main Entrance to Birkenau 

This simple brick gatehouse served as Birkenau’s main entrance, through which ran the rail 
line that terminated at the infamous ramp where SS officials selected prisoners for slow 
death through slave labor or immediate extermination in the gas chambers. The entire 
structure was not completed until early 1944, relatively late in the camp’s history, and is 
largely unchanged today. 


Source: Joshua Hagen. 


deemed unfit to work were instead commonly dispatched to T4 facilities for 
gassing or left to die in place. 

Nazi rhetoric was replete with tropes of health and contagion, especially 
concerning Jews as a source of racial contamination. These fears proved 
somewhat self-fulfilling as the SS squeezed ever-greater numbers of Jews 
and others deemed unfit to live into increasingly crowded and squalid liv- 
ing conditions. Combined with poor nutrition, sanitation, and heating, the 
regime’s racial fantasies and brutality eventually produced a very real pub- 
lic health threat within the ghettos and camps that threatened guards and 
surrounding civilian populations. The regime partially addressed the issue 
through extermination during Operation Reinhardt, but a different solution 
was needed after the SS shifted toward the more economical exploitation of 
prisoners after mid-1942. The proliferation of labor subcamps only height- 
ened concerns by increasing contact between prisoners and critical civilian 
workers. The problem was most acute within the Auschwitz camps as they 
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evolved into the central extermination and labor-processing complex after 
the Reinhardt camps closed. 

The full extent of the Nazi regime’s networks of punishment, slavery, and 
death is hard to grasp, and a definitive reckoning is likely impossible given 
the chaos of war and the regime’s considerable efforts to hide its crimes. Ac- 
cording to a major documentation effort currently underway by a team of 
scholars working with the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, the 
Nazi regime established at least 980 concentration and extermination camps, 
around 30,000 slave labor camps, and roughly 1,150 ghettos. The regime 
operated thousands of other camps and facilities for sex slaves, euthanasia, 
forced abortions, and other sorts of detention. In total, the building of Nazi 
Germany relied on more than 42,000 places of extra-judicial abuse, imprison- 
ment, and extermination.” It is equally hard to imagine the vast movements 
of people within and between these places. The concentration camps alone 
held around 21,000 prisoners in August 1939. Despite the torrent of murder 
that followed, inmate populations continued to climb, peaking at around 
740,000 in January 1945, half of whom would be dead within six months.” 

The death toll of these camps and ghettos is even harder to estimate. Most 
experts figure the Nazi regime was responsible for the deaths of five to 
six million Jews, two to three million POWs, and around two million non- 
Jewish Poles. Perhaps another two million people were murdered because 
they were communists, Romani, disabled, homosexual, or any number of 
other perceived offenses to the Nazi state.” Granted, these estimates include 
many summarily executed before entering any type of camp, ghetto, or 
prison. But if one takes a broader spatial perspective, then every step of the 
process, all the way from forcing people out of their homes to the crema- 
toria of Auschwitz, as well as the countless journeys in between and death 
marches after, were all integral to the building of Nazi Germany. A definitive 
accounting remains elusive, but the human toll wrought through Hitler’s 
murderous building programs was staggering. 


CODA: THE CENTRAL CAMP SAUNA 


Most camps had rudimentary disinfection and delousing buildings. At 
Auschwitz, this included the first uses of Zyklon B in the main prisoner re- 
ception building. The SS realized that a more systematic process was needed 
as the camp population swelled, especially once problems quickly went 
beyond lice to include typhus and typhoid fever. The threat was most acute 
as Birkenau increasingly operated as a labor exchange for the subcamps rap- 
idly proliferating across Nazi-controlled Europe. This raised the prospects of 
spreading disease among civilian workers in critical industries. Bischoff re- 
sponded with a disinfection building, nicknamed the central camp sauna, at 
Birkenau. Initial plans from late 1942 envisioned a relatively small building, 
comparable to the more provisional and ad hoc delousing facilities found at 
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Figure 7.15. The Central Camp Sauna at Birkenau 

The so-called central camp sauna was a rather unremarkable reddish brick building, similar 
in outward appearance to many other structures around Birkenau. The building's primary 
purpose was to delouse prisoners, but it also served to dehumanize and exploit those forced 
through the process. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 


other camps, but Birkenau’s rapid expansion led the sauna to grow into the 
largest camp structure by the time construction began in March 1943 (figure 
7.15). Bischoff and the SS building office actually forced inmates to design 
the sauna. Completed in December 1943, the sauna was located at the east- 
ern edge of the camp next to Crematoria IV and V and the so-called Canada 
section, which consisted of three rows of ten barracks each that were used to 
process belongings confiscated from prisoners. 

The sauna provided an additional space for separating prisoners from any 
remaining hidden possessions, as well as sorting out those inmates deemed 
unfit for further work. The sauna building was an unassuming single-story, 
brick structure covering nearly 2,000 square meters in a symmetrical T 
shape. The main trunk of the building was nearly 50 meters long centered 
perpendicular to a 70-meter-long cap. The interior layout was also generally 
symmetrical with the building divided down the middle into “dirty” and 
“clean” spaces (figure 7.16). Groups of up to 2,000 prisoners entered into a 
large waiting room and were forced to undress. They then proceeded down 
the dirty hallway running along the main trunk where they turned over their 
clothing to be searched and disinfected in chambers manufactured by Topf 
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Figure 7.16. Layout of the Central Camp Sauna at Birkenau 

This blueprint depicts the interior layout of the central camp sauna at Birkenau, bifurcated 
between a “clean” side to the left and a “dirty” side on the right, shown in the darker shad- 
ing. Prisoners entered the doorway in the upper right into a large undressing room. While 
proceeding down the right-hand corridor, prisoners handed over their clothing to other 
prisoners who placed the clothing into one of the disinfection chambers. After a medical 
examination, prisoners entered the shower room at the bottom center and then the drying 
room at the bottom left. Prisoners retrieved their disinfected clothing as they walked up the 
left-hand corridor to reach the dressing room and eventually exit the building. 

Source: Daae An. 


and Sons. At the end of the hallway, SS doctors inspected prisoners before 
guards herded them into a large shower. Prisoners exited the shower and 
transitioned to the clean side of the building. From there, they followed the 
parallel, clean hallway in the opposite direction to receive clothing, enter the 
dressing room, and finally exit the building. The floor plan suggests a very 
efficient operation, but survivor testimony suggests otherwise. The disinfec- 
tion process was slow, subjecting prisoners to long waits often in the cold, 
while the infestations circulating through the camps remained endemic. 
Survivors were unsure if the process was actually intended to help them 
or merely another form of abuse.” The SS most likely wanted to stop the 
epidemics, if for no other reason than they limited the amount of labor that 
could be extracted as the prisoners were worked to death. 


Epilogue 


The Building and Breaking 
of Nazi Germany 


ith total defeat a little over a year away, Robert Ley addressed a con- 
ference of Gauleiters in February 1944 concerning the imperative to 
build replacement housing as Allied bombers tore through Germany’s cit- 
ies: “Delay yourself no longer with great debates about the artistic design of 
makeshift homes. Here there is only one slogan: Build, build, build!”! This 
book opened with similar exclamations from Joseph Goebbels, but while 
those exclamations were triumphant, Ley’s exhortation smacks of grow- 
ing desperation and detachment from reality. Yet both statements highlight 
the common assumption among Party leaders that construction programs, 
architecture, and spatial planning were key instruments in building a new 
and victorious Nazi Germany. The possibilities of building this new Nazi 
empire appeared so limitless in 1940 that Albert Speer and Rudolf Wolters 
were inspired to declare—with visions of unconstrained building exciting 
their imaginations—that “under its Führer Adolf Hitler, Germany is entering 
an age of construction.” In reality, Germany was plunging into an age of de- 
struction. To that end, Adolf Hitler’s last act, in his self-styled role of master 
builder, was to order that destruction carried out to its fullest. In March 1945, 
Hitler issued his so-called Nero Decree instructing that Germany’s bridges, 
factories, and anything else of value be destroyed before they were captured 
by encroaching Allied forces. Speer managed to countermand his Ftihrer’s 
scorched-earth policy, ironically after his actions as armaments minister had 
contributed to Hitler’s ability to continue waging war until the bitter end.° 
Hitler committed suicide on April 30, 1945, in Berlin, the city he hoped to 
transform into a grandiose ensemble of unimaginably imposing boulevards, 
monuments, government offices, and rally spaces. Instead, Hitler’s actions 
and inactions created a horrific landscape of wrecked buildings, smashed 
infrastructure, piles of rubble, and countless dead and dying. Hitler ended 
his life in his private room in the so-called Fiihrer Bunker located more than 
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Figure E.1. The Flooded Führer Bunker in Berlin in 1990 
The Führer Bunker underneath the Reich Chancellery garden was Hitler’s last redoubt and 
location of his suicide. The bunker was largely untouched after the war until uncovered as 
part of the area’s reconstruction following the fall of the Berlin Wall and Germany’s reunifica- 
tion. This photo shows the bunker flooded in 1990 prior to most remnants being destroyed or 
resealed. A parking lot for adjacent apartment buildings occupies the site today. 

Source: German Federal Archives. 


eight meters beneath the Chancellery grounds (figure E.1). Like the rest of 
the bunker, the room in which Hitler died was composed of thick concrete 
walls, floors, and ceilings, originally to protect against Allied air raids but 
in the final hours offering protection from Soviet artillery. In contrast to the 
bunker’s austere structure, many of the furnishings were of high quality, 
having been taken from the Chancellery complex above. Hitler’s working 
environs during his last months hardly equaled his self-perception as the su- 
preme leader of the world’s superpower, but his burial ironically conformed 
to his wishes in some ways. Hitler expressed his intention to be interred in 
a sarcophagus set in a grand hall open to the elements. Schutzstaffel (SS) 
guards carried Hitler’s corpse outside to the Chancellery garden for crema- 
tion and burial in a shallow bomb crater. 

The war in Europe ended with Germany’s unconditional surrender a few 
days later. Critical assessment of the Nazi building program leads to many 
ambiguities and contradictions, hardly surprising given the ambiguities and 
contradictions inherent in the movement's personalities and ideology. The 
task of assessment is further complicated by the fact that so much of the Nazi 
building program never made it beyond the planning stages. 
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Prospects and Possibilities 


Alternative history has become a popular genre in recent years. The novel 
Fatherland by Robert Harris falls into this category. Harris relates the story of 
a Berlin police detective, Xavier March, who inadvertently uncovers a high- 
level government conspiracy during the course of a murder investigation. 
The basic story line is familiar, but the backdrop is haunting. Much of the 
action unfolds in Berlin in 1964, but in this alternative history, Nazi Germany 
won World War II, Hitler was turning seventy-five years old, and the Nazi 
regime was marking thirty-one years in power. The investigation leads the 
detective across a transformed Berlin. Harris weaves chilling images into 
the narrative by having the detective ride a tour bus down the new Avenue 
of Splendor through the heart of Hitler’s capital. Harris’s fictional detective 
notes that the avenue was 


flanked on either side by the glass-and-granite walls of Speer’s new buildings: 
ministries, offices, big stores, cinemas, apartment blocks. At the far end of this 
river of light, rising as gray as a battleship against the spray, was the Great Hall 
of the Reich, its dome half hidden in the low clouds. 


He continues as the bus makes its way along the avenue and reaches Adolf 
Hitler Square: 


Ahead was the hall. Its grayness had dissolved as their distance from it had di- 
minished. Now they could see what the guide was telling them: that the pillars 
supporting the frontage were of red granite, mined in Sweden, flanked at either 
end by golden statues of Atlas and Tellus, bearing on their shoulders spheres 
depicting the heavens and the earth. The building was as crystal white as a wed- 
ding cake, its dome of beaten copper a dull green.* 


These evocative images beg the question of how Germany’s neighborhoods, 
streets, villages, cities, and landscapes might have looked if the Nazi regime 
had remained in power. 

The question is difficult to answer and obviously entails speculation. The 
task is further complicated by the fact that, as noted throughout the preced- 
ing chapters, the Nazi building program was continually evolving right 
up to the bitter end. Despite these challenges, we would like to offer some 
general thoughts on an alternative scenario assuming that the war ended in 
the early 1940s with the Nazi Party firmly in power in Germany with direct 
or indirect control over much of Europe. Previous scholars have tended 
to imagine that the Nazi building program would have led to widespread 
standardization and homogenization. This is certainly possible, but an 
alternate interpretation seems more likely. If the Nazi regime retained its 
polycratic structure, it is quite likely that diverse power centers within the 
movement would have continued to pursue disparate building programs. 
Hitler was committed to monumental urban redesign projects. Yet even 
here, there are indications that things remained in flux. For example, Hitler’s 
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evolving attitudes toward skyscrapers—namely, his transition from very 
critical to increasingly receptive—suggests the basic templates were far from 
finalized, as did the wide-ranging plans produced by Speer’s reconstruction 
staff. Hitler’s pet projects would have obviously received priority, but there 
is little reason to believe other Nazi bosses would have stopped sponsoring 
blood-and-soil farms and quaint villages, while others commissioned starkly 
functionalist transportation and infrastructure projects. 

Gerdy Troost’s lavish two-volume pictorial, The Buildings of the New Reich, 
as well as other coffee-table books produced by the regime, are perhaps the 
most tangible evidence for this. They invariably emphasized the diversity, 
modernity, and progressivity of Nazi architecture, design, technology, and 
craftsmanship. Despite the movement's hostility toward modernist architec- 
ture, the regime actually touted one of modernists’ main tenets—namely, that 
form follows function—and touted it repeatedly. Among modernists, this 
mantra tended toward stark, functionalist styles, but Nazi architects inter- 
preted the regime’s emphasis on heroism, eternal values, and community in 
a wide variety of ways. As Werner Rittich explained in his 1938 coffee-table 
book on Nazi architecture and architectural sculpture, “no schematicism 
holds sway in our buildings, but rather every master builder, large and small, 
strives to solve the task at hand in such a way that the building fulfills its pur- 
pose and simultaneously outlines honestly in its appearance the meaning and 
purpose that were the reason for its construction.” What united these dispa- 
rate projects, from the monumental rally spaces and Party forums to the small 
residential cells and local civic buildings, was the imperative of integrating 
and orienting German people, places, and spaces into a hierarchical order 
centered on the Party and its Führer; a radical restructuring of German living 
space. Returning to Troost: “From the loftiest building of faith to the simplest 
farmstead, from the mightiest work of technology to the plainest house, the 
German homeland grows into an ordered and structured whole and becomes 
the true image of an ideologically united, joyfully creative nation.”° 

A Nazi building program that proceeded along multiple trajectories begs 
the question of whether the regime could have actually realized its architec- 
tural ambitions. It is easy to dismiss Hitler and his builders as delusional 
based on the expansiveness and gigantism of their visions. Indeed, Speer 
wrote to Hans Lammers in November 1941, explaining that it would be im- 
possible to realize all the regime’s myriad building programs even after the 
war due to shortages of skilled labor and other practical challenges. Despite 
this proclivity to dismiss the possibility of the Nazi building program tran- 
sitioning beyond sketches and scale models, it is difficult to point to specific 
factors that precluded the realization of the basic outlines of the regime’s 
building programs as they existed by the early 1940s. The prerequisite tech- 
nologies were generally available, including reinforced concrete and steel- 
skeleton-framed buildings. No doubt some challenges remained, such as the 
ability of the proposed foundations to support a structure as massive as the 
Great Hall. But this had more to do with Berlin’s soggy soils, a problem soon 
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recognized and tested at the time, than to any architectural or technological 
deficiency. This does not mean everything would have proceeded smoothly. 
Indeed, Hitler’s builders would have undoubtedly encountered numerous 
unforeseen problems, but it is likely that they could have found solutions, 
such as modifying the designs, materials, or locations. It is clear from Speer’s 
memo to Lammers that Hitler’s chief architect had a vested interest in limit- 
ing his boss’s increasingly impulsive building pronouncements, which typi- 
cally worsened the challenges Speer faced in redesigning Berlin. In fact, later 
in that same memo, and in an earlier memo from September 1938, Speer sug- 
gested that other projects be limited so that scarce materials, such as building 
stone, and labor could flow unimpeded to his projects.’ 

Speer and his colleagues made little effort to calculate the amount of la- 
bor and supplies needed to realize their projects. This was deliberate and 
stemmed from Hitler’s disinterest in such practical considerations. Suffice 
it to say, the labor and supply requirements were tremendous. Not only did 
resources have to be marshalled for the actual projects, there were also the 
demands placed on the country’s strained production and logistical infra- 
structures. Yet it does not appear that these challenges were insurmountable. 
Indeed, if one totaled the building materials—granite, limestone, bricks, 
concrete, wood, glass, and steel, and other supporting supplies like fuel— 
that were consumed in Europe from 1945 to the 1970s, the supply appears 
to have been sufficient to finish the general building programs envisioned 
by the Nazi regime. In fact, Europeans are still building into the twenty-first 
century, so there is little evidence to suggest that scarcity of building materi- 
als and supplies represented an insurmountable obstacle. 

Hitler’s builders also took steps to address this challenge. For example, 
many of the regime’s monumental buildings were composed of bricks or 
steel-frame skeletons clad in granite or limestone. This allowed builders to 
achieve that heroic, eternal look on the exterior while the body of the struc- 
tures utilized materials that were easier to mass-produce and transport and 
obviously cheaper. Many of these same points applied to labor. For example, 
the early Autobahn projects relied on significant amounts of manual labor, 
but work soon transitioned from shovels to larger excavating and paving 
machines that required significantly fewer workers. The growing emphasis 
on prefabrication and standardization also worked to reduce material and 
labor inputs, as well as costs. 

Time was a greater challenge. Hitler set 1950 as the deadline for the main 
Berlin projects, for example, and a ten-year window after the war for the 
massive social housing program. Even where specific dates were not given, 
there was generally some pronouncement that completion must happen “as 
fast as possible.” Even assuming a victorious Germany could shift signifi- 
cant amounts of resources, labor, and funds away from military purposes, a 
rather uncertain proposition, it is hard to imagine that the German construc- 
tion industry could have scaled up fast enough to pursue the Fiihrer and 
Gau cities, Autobahns, housing, the colonization of the eastern territories, 
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and the other various building programs simultaneously and with speed. 
This does not mean the projects could not be completed, just that it would 
take considerably longer than Hitler demanded. 

Instead of a ten-year or five-year span, a more realistic time line may have 
been around forty years or so. This, too, may seem completely unrealistic, 
but postwar reconstruction certainly suggests its possibility. Under capital- 
ist democracy in West Germany and a communist system in East Germany, 
cities, housing, and basic infrastructures were largely rebuilt or replaced by 
the late 1970s. Areas that remained fields of rubble generally resulted from 
political considerations. For example, communist authorities preserved 
portions of central Dresden in ruins to document the alleged barbarism of 
Western democracies since it had been British and American bombers that 
flattened the city (figure E.2). The authorities could have rebuilt or redevel- 
oped the area if they had so desired. 

The regime’s financial situation is an even murkier area. As with labor 
and supplies, Hitler’s builders did not spend much time working up de- 
tailed cost estimates. In any case, the costs would have been very difficult 
to forecast given the peculiarities and contradictions of the Nazi economy. 
Hitler kept transferring money to Speer’s control even as work slowed dur- 
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Figure E.2. Dresden in Ruins in 1945 

Successive waves of Allied bombers devastated Dresden in February 1945. This 1945 photo 
from the city hall tower suggests at the scale of destruction wrought upon Dresden and 
across Europe because of Hitler’s war. 

Source: German Federal Archives. 
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ing the early war years. Speer claimed that, as a result, he soon amassed 
more money than he could possibly spend until he and Franz Xaver Schwarz 
privately agreed to dissolve the account without informing Hitler. Yet every 
construction expenditure would have to be matched with a comparable 
measure of either spending cuts elsewhere, tax increases, or borrowing. 
Alternatively, the Nazis could simply inflate, default, or plunder their way 
to a “balanced” budget, convenient recourses for governments through the 
ages. Whatever the mechanism, it seems that the finances could have been 
arranged, although again over a longer time line. In another memo to Lam- 
mers in August 1940, Speer dismissed the idea that finances posed any sort 
of challenge.’ Hitler argued his greatest buildings would ultimately pay for 
themselves through foreign tourism. 

Most of these practical challenges could have been overcome in one way 
or another given enough time, but the building of Nazi Germany was still 
unlikely for a more fundamental reason. The building of Nazi Germany 
would have required enormous sacrifices from the population, including 
scarcity of consumer staples, increased financial burdens, and lower stan- 
dards of living. The extent to which Germans, much less other peoples, 
were willing to sacrifice for the regime’s building program is highly uncer- 
tain and almost certain to erode rapidly. These hardships could have been 
shouldered by a population dedicated to the cause. People committed to a 
cause can accomplish incredible things and endure tremendous hardships. 
Yet the regime failed to achieve much “buy-in” beyond its core of supporters 
and opportunists, hence the regime’s repeated promises of better times just 
around the corner. In many ways, the Nazi regime’s continued functioning 
relied on ever-increasing inputs and repeated promises of a better future, 
but the inputs produced diminishing returns. Ultimately, those promises 
could not be fulfilled. It is unlikely that Hitler or his successors would have 
been able to resolve this fundamental contradiction. As a result, the regime 
would have to rely on growing levels of coercion, lawlessness, and violence 
to remain in power, which would have likely undermined the prospects of 
realizing its ambitious building program. 


Continuity in People and Places 


Nazi Germany wrought unimaginable destruction across Europe. The level 
of physical destruction was symptomatic of the unprecedented demographic, 
economic, social, and political upheavals that swept most of Europe. Against 
this backdrop, it is easy to understand why many Germans experienced 1945 
as a Stunde Null, or hour zero, that marked a radical rupture in the country’s 
historical trajectories. This was certainly the case for Hitler’s Party bosses, 
who mostly ended up committing suicide, being executed, or being impris- 
oned. Some architects and planners met similar fates, most notably Fritz 
Todt, who died in an airplane accident, and Hans Kammler, who allegedly 
committed suicide at war’s end. For the most part, though, Hitler’s cadre 
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of architects, engineers, and planners were too valuable to deploy on the 
front lines, so they had a higher probability of surviving the conflict. Speer 
was tried at Nuremberg with the other surviving top Nazis and imprisoned 
until 1966. After his release, he became quite wealthy, primarily through the 
publication of his best-selling memoirs, although he never practiced archi- 
tecture again. Speer also became something of an international celebrity and 
coveted speaker as the most prominent surviving member of Hitler’s inner 
circle. Hermann Giesler was also imprisoned. After his release in 1952, he 
settled in Diisseldorf working as a freelance architect and published his own 
memoirs. Both men lived in relative comfort until their deaths in the 1980s, 
their complicity with forced labor and genocide largely forgotten. 

Most other architects, engineers, and planners active on behalf of the Nazi 
regime faced far fewer obstacles in transitioning to new lives after 1945. This 
was partially because this cohort operated like something of an unofficial fra- 
ternity, offering postwar connections and commissions to one another. For ex- 
ample, Friedrich Tamms, a classmate of Speer and later one of his most trusted 
deputies, became head of the city planning office in Diisseldorf. Tamms soon 
appointed several of his former associates from Speer’s staff to prominent 
positions, including Hanns Dustmann, Konstanty Gutschow, Julius Schulte- 
Frohlinde, and Rudolf Wolters. Franz Xaver Dorsch collaborated with Allied 
occupation authorities and eventually founded an internationally renowned 
civil engineering firm. These types of arrangements occasionally proved con- 
troversial but were more commonly accepted with little interest or protest. In 
many cases, these architects were relatively unknown beyond professional 
circles. Tamms and Wolters worked on various transportation projects be- 
fore joining Speer’s staff and providing critical support for Speer’s efforts to 
transform Berlin and other cities. Yet their names would have been largely 
unknown beyond the architectural community. Other architects worked in 
relative obscurity. Hans Stosberg, the main planner for the Auschwitz region, 
ran Hannover’s planning office for two decades beginning in 1948. 

Even those responsible for building the Auschwitz camps transitioned 
into the postwar period with little difficulty. Walter Dejaco and Fritz Ertl 
returned to their professions for several decades, interrupted by a brief 
trial that resulted in their acquittal. Their boss, Karl Bischoff, never faced a 
trial before dying in 1950 in relative obscurity. Konrad Meyer, author of the 
infamous General Plan East, was acquitted of war crimes before becoming 
a professor of landscape architecture at the Technical University in Han- 
nover. Ordinary Germans may have been familiar with Speer, Giesler, Todt, 
and Paul Ludwig Troost, but they were very unlikely to have heard of the 
hundreds of other architects, engineers, planners, and other professionals 
that supported Hitler’s sprawling building programs. In addition to rela- 
tive anonymity, Hitler’s builders also benefited from a perception that they 
were largely apolitical technocrats who simply designed and built what their 
employers, in this case the Party and state, ordered. For some, this perspec- 
tive offered a convenient explanation for their activities, but many others 
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genuinely regarded themselves as technocrats focused on solving problems 
and getting things done. Finally, their skills were desperately needed in the 
postwar years with much of Germany in ruins, housing in severe shortage, 
and basic services and infrastructure collapsed. 

Given these continuities in personnel, it should not be surprising that 
Germany’s postwar reconstruction demonstrated substantial continuities in 
terms of principles and practices. The wholesale destruction wrought upon 
so many cities and towns opened avenues for programs of modernization 
aimed at reducing traffic congestion, pollution, overcrowding, and other 
long-perceived ills of the modern city. In large measure, these had been the 
objectives of architects and planners since the nineteenth century, so their 
persistence into the postwar years is less surprising than at first glance. 
Rising to prominence late in the Nazi period, the idea of the Stadtlandschaft, 
a “city landscape” of residential cells and industry dispersed among abun- 
dant greenery and efficient transportation linkages, became the dominant 
model of postwar urban planning. These basic principles can be found 
in Hans Bernhard Reichow’s Organic Urban Design: From the Metropolis to 
City Landscape and The Structured and Dispersed City by Johannes Géderitz, 
Roland Rainer, and Hubert Hoffmann, both of which were largely written 
during the war. Josef Umlauf’s On the Essence of the City and Urban Planning 
and Reichow’s The Auto-Friendly City: A Way Out of the Traffic Chaos are two 
additional major works contributing to this process.’ These and other works 
canonized many of the fundamental concepts of the late Nazi period into 
the urban planning practices of the postwar period. In short, there was no 
“hour zero,” but rather a transitional period that opened new paths forward 
through which the burdens of the past could seemingly be left behind." 

As people and ideas were being sorted out, the actual buildings of the 
Nazi Reich remained in place. Some were more or less completely destroyed, 
most notably the Chancellery in Berlin, but ironically, most of the regime’s 
buildings survived the war in generally good condition and still stand today, 
as shown by the contemporary photos scattered throughout the preced- 
ing chapters. This outcome reflected the regime’s emphasis on dispersing 
population centers and industrial production to reduce their vulnerability 
to air raids. For example, central city neighborhoods in Braunschweig were 
devastated, but the regime’s model settlement at Mascherode, complete with 
its community house, escaped destruction. The situation was similar for 
industry, where the established factories of the Ruhr region were smashed, 
but the main Volkswagen work at Wolfsburg remained largely operational. 
The regime’s monumental buildings also faired relatively well. The rally 
grounds in Nuremberg sustained minor damage, but the Great Road, the un- 
finished shell of the Congress Hall, and other assorted structures remained 
generally intact. The Zeppelin Field also survived—minus its wreathed 
swastika and colonnades, which were dynamited away—.and is still used to- 
day. The House of German Art and the Party forum in Munich also survived, 
as did the Gauforum in Weimar, although the main assembly hall was never 
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completed. The partially completed Autobahn, Order Castles, Prora resort, 
and the Olympic complexes also remained, as did countless other more 
mundane buildings and spaces. In general, there are really only two aspects 
of the Nazi building program where the bulk did not survive the war. The 
first was the renovated historical city centers, asin Braunschweig, Cologne, 
or Hamburg, which were leveled by Allied bombers. The second was the 
extermination camp network where the SS worked feverishly, but ultimately 
unsuccessfully, to erase evidence of its crimes. 


Remembering the Past through Place, Space, and Architecture 


The survival of so many “Nazi” buildings has garnered varying reactions 
among Germans and outside observers, as well as diverse opinions about 
what to do with them." Perhaps surprisingly, most of these buildings re- 
main in use today. Indeed, the buildings, plans, and theories of the Nazi 
era—comprehensive urban plans, residential areas, industrial parks, trans- 
portation projects, military bases—would shape the geographies of postwar 
Germany and beyond into the twenty-first century. There are a variety of 
reasons for the endurance of “Nazi” architecture, places, and spaces. The 
most obvious reason is the practical difficulties in removing and replacing 
buildings, networks, or infrastructures that could still serve some purpose. 
It made little sense to abandon or demolish hundreds of thousands of homes 
and farms during the severe housing and food shortages of the initial post- 
war years. Nor did shutting down the production lines at the Volkswagen 
factory or abandoning the completed sections of the Autobahn make much 
sense. By the time the German economy had recovered, these homes, fac- 
tories, and roads had largely lost their original associations with the Nazi 
movement amid the challenges and banalities of daily life. 

Even projects with explicit connections to Nazi ideology were repurposed 
with relative ease. For example, the Order Castles became conventional 
military barracks. French and then American troops occupied Sonthofen 
before it returned to the West German army and was renamed General Beck 
Barracks in honor of a leading conspirator of the plot to overthrow Hitler in 
July 1944. The other Order Castles had comparable postwar histories. Many 
other military installations similarly survived and continued their functions 
under new management. The American army moved into the Party’s quar- 
termaster center in Munich before it became headquarters for the municipal 
police. Other government buildings simply switched ministries. Hermann 
Göring’s Aviation Ministry building in Berlin housed East Germany’s 
House of Ministries and, after reunification, Germany’s Federal Ministry of 
Finance. Similarly, the Reichsbank would go on to house the Central Com- 
mittee of the East German Communist Party and, most recently, Germany’s 
Foreign Office. The House of German Art is still an art museum. 

This is not to suggest that all Nazi-era buildings could transition so simply. 
There were efforts to de-Nazify the built environment, but these tended to 
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be rather superficial, such as simply removing swastikas and eagles from 
buildings. In the most dramatic examples, American forces dynamited the 
huge swastika above the Zeppelin Field grandstands, and in Munich, the 
Temples of Honor met a similar fate. In most other instances, the symbols 
were more modestly chiseled or lowered off buildings. The newly “de- 
Nazified” buildings then assumed some other purpose. The Zeppelin Field 
has since hosted concerts, auto racing, and, oddly enough, political rallies. 
The nearby electricity substation, built to ensure the rally grounds had ad- 
equate power, had become a Burger King fast-food restaurant by the early 
twenty-first century. The completed portions of the Prora and Wewelsburg 
projects had varied uses over the years, but both ended up as youth hostels by 
the early twenty-first century. The community house in Mascherode likewise 
had a varied postwar existence, including as a movie theater, youth center, 
and, more recently, a store selling household goods and appliances. Hitler’s 
personal office building and its twin administration building are still extant 
as well but now house a music school and various cultural institutions. The 
SS office building in Berlin, where top SS officers supervised the construction 
of their far-flung camp network and decided the fates of millions, survived 
the war. It became home for another group of planners after the war, in this 
case West Germany’s Federal Office for Building and Regional Planning until 
that organization moved its offices in 2012 to another Nazi-era building, the 
former German Congress of Communities building (figure E.3). 

The massive air raid shelters and flak towers have proven especially trou- 
blesome. Some were demolished. Demolition proved incredibly expensive, 
but the shelters were ill suited for most practical uses and have since gone 
through various uses, such as nightclubs, apartments, museums, and cafés 
(figure E.4). Some of these conversions have proven controversial because 
they raise questions about the commercialization of buildings and places as- 
sociated with the Nazi movement. Bunkers remain scattered across Europe, 
stretching from the Atlantic and West Walls to Hitler’s Wolf’s Lair in present- 
day Poland. Remnants of Hitler’s Führer Bunker are still buried below Berlin, 
sealed off from the public. Many concentration camps remained in operation 
even after the war to house former inmates in need of convalescence, ethnic 
Germans expelled from the east, German prisoners of war (POWs), and sus- 
pected Nazi war criminals. Unfortunately, Soviet occupation authorities re- 
purposed some of the concentration camps as “special camps” to incarcerate 
political prisoners, most notably Buchenwald and Sachsenhausen. 

Happenstance and practicality determined the initial uses of many Nazi- 
era buildings, but gradually a sense emerged that these buildings, or at least 
their remnants, represented records of the past. Unsurprisingly, this impulse 
first emerged regarding the various camps and other sites of Nazi atrocities. 
The first initiatives tended to be rather small and ad hoc, but more system- 
atic efforts began following the conversion of the Dachau camp to a memo- 
rial complex in 1965. In the decades that followed, most of the other major 
camps similarly became memorial and documentation centers, while smaller 
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Figure E.3. The SS Main Economic and Administration Office in Berlin 

The SS Main Economic and Administration Office occupied this relatively nondescript build- 
ing in Berlin. From here, SS leaders organized the enslavement and murder of millions. Note 
the similarities with figure 6.8. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 


monuments and plaques were erected at less prominent sites. By the 1980s, 
attention gradually shifted to sites associated with the perpetrators, such as 
the Topography of Terror museum located on the site of the former SS head- 
quarters in Berlin or the remnants of Hitler’s compound at Obersalzberg. 
There was also growing debate concerning whether Nazi-era architecture 
should be covered by historic preservation laws. Most of the prominent 
buildings were gradually declared historic monuments, and an increasing 
number of homes and other everyday buildings have been added to the 
register. For most, the designation allows the buildings to continue in their 
present purpose but generally forbids any extensive remodeling, additions, 
or alterations. The Congress Hall at the rally grounds is the single largest 
extant Nazi structure by most measures. Much of the exterior was finished 
by 1945, but the roofing structure was never started and the interior spaces 
were unfinished. The hulking structure served as a makeshift warehouse 
and storage depot, among other postwar uses. During the 1990s, the city of 
Nuremberg, which owned most of the rally grounds, approved the partial 
conversion of the Congress Hall into a documentation center of the Nazi 
rallies, while the remainder of the structure continued to serve a variety of 
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Figure E.4. A Concrete Bunker to Protect Civilians in Berlin 
In response to the German air force’s inability to halt Allied air attacks across Germany, 
Hitler ordered massive shelters built to protect civilians in larger cities. Difficult and costly to 
remove, these hulking concrete structures were often left in place after the war. Built in 1943 
and capable of protecting up to 12,000 people, this air raid bunker in Berlin is currently a 
multifaceted museum that includes sections related to World War II and life in the bunker, 
the history of torture and medicine with an emphasis on gruesome practices, and finally a 
haunted house geared toward younger audiences. 

Source: Robert C. Ostergren. 


practical purposes. Like many other Nazi buildings, the Congress Hall will 
actually document the history of the Nazi movement; ironically, it serves as 
the “word in stone” as Hitler originally intended but conveys a much differ- 
ent message (figure E.5). 


In Lieu of a Coda: Speer’s Theory of Ruin Value 


Hitler envisioned a Reich on a millennial time frame but still imagined its 
eventual demise. If this were to occur, Hitler and his architects hoped the 
Party’s monumental buildings would continue to speak to future genera- 
tions of the greatness of the Nazi movement and its transcendental leader. 
As Hitler predicted while laying the cornerstone for the Congress Hall in 
1935: “Should the Movement ever be silent, even after millenniums, this 
witness shall speak. In the midst of a hallowed grove of ancient oak trees 
will the people then marvel in reverent awe at this first colossus among 
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the buildings of the German Reich.” In reality, the building and breaking 
of Nazi Germany took a little more than twelve years, a relatively short 
period all things considered. Yet the Nazi movement managed to effect 
profound changes during its brief stint in power, including the near-total 
extermination of Europe’s Jewish populations, the occupation and division 
of Germany, and a complete reordering of political and demographic bor- 
ders across Central and Eastern Europe. The Nazi movement also wrought 
profound changes upon Europe’s cities, towns, and landscapes, especially 
in Germany and adjacent eastern areas. Despite initial promises to restore 
order and grandeur to German cities on a scale that would last for centuries, 
the end result was rubble and wreckage, death and destruction, stretching 
from Berlin to the gates of Moscow and the streets of London. 

In that sense, Speer’s Theory of Ruin Value was rather prophetic. Speer 
claimed this theory came to him when he saw the rubble of a streetcar station 
just demolished to clear way for the Zeppelin Field. Although only exposed 
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Figure E.5. The Voluminous Interior of the Congress Hall in Nuremberg 

Modeled on the Colosseum in Rome, the exterior shell of the Congress Hall in Nuremberg 
was largely finished by the time war began. The voluminous interior, in contrast, was empty 
and lacking its roof. Part of the exterior shell now serves as a documentation center to the 
crimes of the Nazi movement, while the remainder of the structure provides storage space 
for the local government and the Nuremberg symphony orchestra. For scale, note the vehicle 
parked toward the middle left of the photo. 

Source: Robert C. Ostergren. 
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to the elements for a short time, the iron rebar was beginning to rust. Speer 
extrapolated from this rather drab sight that modern building materials 
would ultimately prove inadequate in conveying Hitler’s desired sense of 
grandeur and heroism into the distant future. The solution, Speer reasoned, 
was to avoid using steel unless absolutely necessary. Stone was the preferred 
material since it weathered in a more pleasing fashion as demonstrated by 
the monuments of antiquity and the Middle Ages. Drawing upon the legacy 
of nineteenth-century Romanticism and its fondness of ruins as symbols of 
melancholy and lost golden ages, Speer claimed he commissioned a draw- 
ing showing how the Zeppelin Field grandstands would appear after be- 
ing abandoned for centuries, covered in vegetation and slowly crumbling. 
Many within Hitler’s inner circle were reportedly appalled by this drawing 
implying the fall of Nazi Germany, but Hitler found it inspiring and ordered 
the overall theory applied to all the Party’s monumental buildings so that 
they would assume a pleasing aesthetic even after centuries or millennia of 
decay.” Given this emphasis on transcendental ruins, it is somewhat ironic 
that Speer’s so-called cathedral of light projected above the Zeppelin Field 
was arguably the regime’s most unique and impactful “building” but also its 
most ephemeral and transient. Speer noted as much after the war: “Funny 
isn’t it . . . that if anything it will finally be only these, well yes, dramatics I 
will be remembered for.” 

Speer’s idea is evocative, but there is scant evidence to suggest his ruin 
theory existed during the Nazi period. Speer did publish a widely dissemi- 
nated article in March 1937 exhorting his fellow builders to use stone rather 
than iron whenever possible.” Speer also noted the durability and beauty of 
the stone buildings of antiquity, but instead of romanticizing about any ruin 
theory, Speer argued that refraining from iron was necessary because Ger- 
many’s limited iron supplies were needed for the successful implementation 
of the Four Year Plan. It is almost certain Speer came up with his theory 
later." In 1967, two years before Speer’s memoirs first appeared, the city of 
Nuremberg dynamited the colonnades along the top of the Zeppelin Field 
grandstands, ostensibly because they were already dilapidated. A few years 
later, the end pylons were similarly demolished for the same purported 
reason. At the time, some were skeptical that relatively minor wear and tear 
provided an excuse to rid the city of portions of its unpleasant past. 

Such explanations are certainly plausible, but it is also clear that the qual- 
ity of Nazi workmanship was widely lacking, most likely a side effect of 
Hitler’s imperative to build quickly. In fact, the main seating sections of the 
Zeppelin Field grandstands were fenced off from visitors during our initial 
visit in 2001, and by 2013, preparations were underway for an extensive ef- 
fort to prevent the structure from crumbling further since the structure is 
now classified as a historical monument. This is hardly surprising since most 
other surviving Nazi monuments have also required extensive restoration 
work at some point. Yet there are some places that evoke Speer’s Theory of 
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Ruin Value. The most notable is at the heart of the Nazi movement. The Tem- 
ples of Honor in Munich survived the war with minimal damage, although 
much of the city was flattened. In 1947, American forces demolished the up- 
per portions of the temples to prevent the structures from becoming rallying 
points for Nazi supporters, but the foundation platforms still survive. Hitler 
was partially correct in believing that his buildings, long obscured by moss, 
weeds, and trees, would speak to future generations as the “word in stone.” 
But instead of power and grandeur, the temple foundations bear witness to 
the bitter fruits of blind hatred, fanatical belief, and wanton cruelty (figure 
E.6). A few steps away, a new documentation center opened in 2015 on the 
site once occupied by the Nazi Party’s Brown House headquarters. The veg- 
etation covering the neighboring temple foundation was cleared to allow a 
visual linkage between the documentation center and the Königsplatz. In 
that sense, the story of the building and breaking of Nazi Germany lives 
with us to this day. 


Figure E.6. The Remaining Pedestal of One of the Temples of Honor in Munich 

American occupation authorities dynamited the Temples of Honor in 1947 to prevent them 
from becoming shrines for the remaining Nazi faithful. The pedestals remained, though, and 
were eventually overgrown with vegetation. The Nazi administration building is partially 
visible in the background through the trees. 

Source: Joshua Hagen. 
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